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Introduction 


I scrutinized the coast that filled the horizon, and all the details I 
could make out only fed a melancholic sadness that gained more 
and more hold on me. If at this moment I had been granted one 
wish, it would have surely been that [our ship] the Rhin turn 
from the coast and remove itself as quickly as possible from this 
lugubrious, inhospitable land.! 


New Caledonia is a beautiful group of islands. But my introduction to this 
land came through numerous horrific descriptions. In letters, memoirs, 
books, and newspapers, political prisoners deported because of their role in 
the Paris revolution of 1871 expressed hatred of these islands and despair 
and disillusionment at the idea of trying to make a life there. Only years 
into my research, when I was finally making plans for my own voyage to 
this group of islands in the southwest Pacific, did I realize how bizarre my 
impressions had been. Guidebooks call New Caledonia, which is blessed 
with a temperate climate and gentle, hilly terrain, a land of perpetual 
springtime. The Isle of Pines, a hated prison for more than thirty-five hun- 
dred deported revolutionaries, now boasts exclusive tourist resorts. Tropi- 
cal forests and broad, sandy beaches give way to some of the most fantastic 
coral reef beyond Australia’s famed Cape York. One of the Kanak ! met on 
that first trip exclaimed spontaneously, “New Caledonia is a paradise. It’s a 


rare jewel that we ought to treasure.” i 
Civilization and Soe structured the ninstenn assis cee we 
sion of New Caledonia, although very differently for colonial ° s | no 
for example, for prisoners. The French government thought of a z - A - 
Prisoners—called Communards—as savage destroyers of-chimlzation: 
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this the Communards resembled the indigenous Kanak, also described as 
the lowest of savages. Paradoxically, despite this vilification of the Kanak. 
official views of the New Caledonian land perceived in it an inherent prom- 
ise of redemption. 

The Communards, for their part, thought the French government sav- 
age and unconscionable, and they viewed their new land with hatred and 
distrust. The Kanak loved their ancestral homes, distrusted the French col- 
onizers, and were progressively dispossessed by the moralizing penal re- 
gime as it confiscated more and more terrain for its prisoners. Inherently 
redemptive, a land of infernal torment, and a paradise rarely encountered 
on earth, New Caledonia was clothed with the perceptions and limitations 
of those who traveled its shores. 

This book uses these contrasting perspectives to investigate the histo- 
ries of savagery and civilization. In part this long investigation reveals that 
savagery and civilization are rhetorical devices used in attempts to enforce a 
particular social order or political agenda. They are also expressive of deeply 
held sentiments of hatred and love, despair and hope. Savagery was often 
associated with destruction and civilization with building for the future of 
humanity. However, the terms “savage civilization” and “civilized sav- 
agery indicate the permeability of these supposedly quite opposite condi- 
tions; they express the revelation that the allegedly superior civilization in 
fact may be more heartless, more destructive, and more immoral than the 
savagery it claims to legitimately dominate. 

These terms are important to us in the late twentieth century because 
they continue to operate in political rhetoric and in visions of the past and 
the future. What furthers the goal of civilization? How can civilization be 
defended from savage attacks and barbarism? This book proposes a histori- 
cal look at how the pre-eminently “civilized” nation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury conceived and pursued civilization. Not content with the voices and 
projects of the nation-state, this book offers as well perspectives from the 
margins of civilization, from the very savages that civilization found so 
dangerous. Themes in the following chapters include: the void that 
haunted the most vocal among the defenders of civilization; the demands 
of civilization on individuals to be selves of a particular kind—with a spe- 
cific Orientation to affect and to property; and the “savage” opposition to 
civilization, including devastating documentation of the violent tactics of 
the civilizing process 

In nineteenth-century France, the ideal of civilization acted as a sort of 
talisman that kept at bay the crisis of meaning generated by modernity. As 
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France gradually shed its Catholic outlook for a rational secularism, it suf- 
fered a deep moral crisis. Revolutionary politics by 1871 were the chief bat- 
tlegrounds between traditionally defined religious morality and a material- 
ist outlook, often atheistic at its core, intent on transforming the values that 
structured society and politics. The Kanak people of New Caledonia em- 
bodied another battleground, one in which the allegedly historically super- 
seded “primitives” were doomed to defeat by France, the avant-garde of 
civilization. Clinging to the ideal of civilization gave proponents of the 
French state a clear direction and goal when confronted with oppositional 
and antagonistic forces. The ideal of civilization could legitimize murder- 

ous warfare, it could console in the face of defeat, and it could give meaning 
to the lives of isolated colonists who pined to return to France. Civilization 

acted as a bridge over the void of revolutionary chaos and existential mean- 

inglessness that threatened modern France. 

Morality played a central role in this ideal of civilization and tied the 
secular republic of the 1880s firmly to the largely Catholic era earlier in the 
nineteenth century. The Third Republic, born out of the Prussian invasion 
and Napoleon III’s sudden abdication, spent its early years in the throes of 
constant calls for moral reform and social order. In this period of defeat, 
followed hard by the revolution of the Paris Commune, a struggle ensued 
to establish firm values on which society and the state could be established. 
“The void.’ in the words of more than one parliamentarian, threatened to 
engulf all of France in a fit of nihilistic chaos. Order, moral order, said the 
conservatives, was needed to stave off this threat. 

“To colonize is to moralize,” wrote Charles Lemire, a functionary in the 
New Caledonian regime, “to moralize people ignorant of civilization; to 
moralize men rendered vicious by the abuse of civilization, there is no bet- 
ter way of attaining this goal than through colonizing.” To moralize an in- 
dividual was to reform the character or personality through education, re- 
ligious persuasion, coercive discipline, or a combination of those aps 
Proaches, Moralization operated on multiple levels, including a person’s 
beliefs, faith, bodily habits and practices, sexuality, affect, and so Ey 
was a deeply gendered project, operating on the patriarchal ae es 2 
nineteenth-century France, Of the techniques in the French civ nee pr x 
ss (which included as well commercial development, the buil 2) 
roads, buildings, and bridges, and the implementation of French state 


ee ‘ntimate: it aimed directly at 
Authority), moralization was by far the most int ; 


t ‘ectivi ruling French forces. 
N= Ge)conseruction fo ae cianed through moraliza- 


Lemire qualified his prescription for colo 
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tion, saying that government must be “according to democratic principles, 
according t0 the imprescriptible principles of humanity.’ But what consti- 
tuted the “imprescriptible principles of humanity’ 
colony and in face of a people thought to be remnants of the ancient, pre- 
historic past? Could the French reform the characters of prisoners and co- 
lonial subjects through humane methods? What, anyway, was the ideal 
form of subjectivity according to the French ? 

This history of the civilizing efforts directed toward the Melanesian 
Kanak of New Caledonia and the Parisian Communards of 1871, groups 
deemed savage by the ruling French forces, investigates these questions 
through a phenomenology of colonial dynamics. 

The critical insights and intransigent behavior of the so-called sav- 
ages— Kanak and Communards— give pause for reflection on these ideals 
of civilization. They throw the civilizing and moralizing process into doubt 
from which it is not easily retrieved. The (re)formation of subjectivity 
aimed at in the moralizing process is revealed as misdirected, violent, and 
apt to produce scarred psyches. Taken together, the encounters in this book 
evoke a sympathetic understanding of “savagery” and suggest how the rela- 
tion between it and “civilization” might be susceptible to reorientation. ‘To 
write of the subjectivity of “savages” is of course to ignore the logic of the 
sovereign state, which denied that “savages” possessed true personhood. 
While the civilized subject, the rights-bearing citizen, and the moral indi- 
vidual each had a place in the French discourse of civilization, not every in- 
dividual was considered fit as a human subject; not everyone enjoyed the 
right to human rights. But despite the dominant logic, the “savages” in- 
deed operated as independent subjects—both masculine and feminine— 
seeking their own relation to the French nation. 

Listening to the voices of savages heightens our perception of the pa- 
thos of civilization and its fear of the haunting void of modernity. French 
political leaders sought to pursue a moral goal for humanity. Civilization 
provided a sense of direction and goal for history. But from the perspective 
of the new millennium, the meanings in the history told here are recuper- 
ated as well from the margins of civilization. The continued relevance of 


those it sought to suppress or obliterate fractures the supposed teleology of 
civilization, 
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in the context of a penal 


TH hie 
tio Mo = THIS BOOK one should bear in mind that the founda- 

5 i O pie os civilization and republicanism were deeply patriarchal. The 
gendered dimensions of civilization emerged onto center stage during 
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times of deep sie at sme times reaffirming the Patriarchal order of soci- 
ety and women’s natural” domestic role featured as q Way of reaffir fe 
social and political order in Beneral. It is not an Cxageeration to pe aba 
the order of civilization Was sustained through the patriarchal control of 
women.* The civilizing process, applied to Communards and Kanak, en- 
joined gendered moral codes, patriarchal family order, and women’s exclu- 
sion from political power. It is therefore appropriate to expect different at- 
titudes on the part of women and men toward the civilizing process. As we 
will see, Kanak women and Kanak men adopted distinct stances toward the 
civilizing process. Moreover, if civilization provided only a domestic role 
for women, savagery offered radical French women (but not Kanak wom- 
en) a chance for rebellion against patriarchal order and masculine privilege. 

In each chapter of this book, gender dynamics operate within the nearly 
hegemonic forces of the civilizing process. Four historian-theorists helped 
to structure this book’s stance toward civilization: Eugen Weber, Norbert 
Elias, Michel Foucault, and Theodor Adorno. Asserting the deep connec- 
tions between Parisian “savages” and Melanesian “savages” is perhaps not 
so surprising in light of Weber’s work. The connections between civilizing 
the French and colonization were studied by Weber under his rubric of 
“internal colonization”? Weber unearthed huge amounts of documentary 
evidence on the imperial role of the Third Republic vis-a-vis peasants con- 
sidered insufficiently civilized and drew explicit comparisons with overseas 
colonization as described by Frantz Fanon.° In many respects the moraliza- 
tion of the Communards and the Kanak is analogous to such internal colo- 
nization. But for Weber the problem of civilization is one of urbanity tri- 
umphing over rude rural traditions, and we must recognize that the Pari- 
sian revolutionaries and the Melanesian Kanak evinced so-called deficits of 
Civilization of a different order than did French peasants. Indeed, the ur 
banity (and sometimes the gender transgressions) of the Communards ps 
tured centrally in their so-called savage traits. This insight leads us ae ; 
Nore specifically for what made the Kanak and can bat ma 
4ge” and draws us into more precise understandings of the change 
J€tivity enjoined by moralization. «eck: ean 

This book is self-conscious about the imposition ae cilitate the de- 
“ates a sympathetic understanding of so-called savages. OF8 _ Elias, Fou- 
“aturalizing of “civilization” it calls on the historical theories cic but 
“ult, and Adorno; civilization was a fact of nineraan tT aes : his- 
it Was a deep| hi a Land political “fact?” Norbert caine any in 
torical a p y historica P “civilization” in France and Germany 
alysis of the creation of “civiliza 
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his three-volume work, The Civilizing Process.° He addressed the relation of 
internalized behavioral norms to the rise of strong state governments, ar- 
guing that the increasing controls placed on bodily actions coincided with a 
cordoning off of persons from each other and a rising aptitude for polite 
and respectful behavior. In his theory the demise of defecating 1n public, or 
spitting onto a dining-room floor, coordinates with the decrease in ran- 
domly violent behavior. Both changes are indicative of closer controls on 
impulsive behavior, a type of internal censoring of desire that was made 
into an art form in the court society of Louis XIV. The result was a more 
placid social world in which individuals kept their bodies at a prescribed 
distance from others, which in turn facilitated refined human interaction. 
Elias provided a foundational theory of the relation of bodily dispositions 
to social ideals and political forms.’ 

The optimism of Elias’s “civilizing process” stands in direct contradic- 
tion to the historical epoch in which he wrote. The books were completed 
during the Nazi era, a historical period that contradicted Elias’s vision of 
the coordinated rise of civility and strong states.? Michel Foucault’s Dasci- 
pline and Punish counters the idealism of Elias; where Elias sees internal- 
ized bodily controls as the route to refinement, Foucault looks at internal- 
ized discipline as a potentially malign force generated out of a power- 
knowledge matrix. Foucault emphasized the carceral dimension to society 
exemplified by central places of discipline, such as the penitentiary, and 
embodied throughout society in numerous institutions. The civilizing 
process undertaken by the French in New Caledonia clearly exploited the 
“carceral” regime—the islands served, after all, as a penal colony. The par- 
allel “civilizing” mechanisms used on the deported Communards and the 
native Melanesians, in the light of Foucault’s theory, appear as no accident. 
The civilizing process in France and in New Caledonia relied on a wide 
range of activities including overt violence and bloody battles, forced labor 
and incarceration, as well as milder and intimate controls on what one 
wore, what one read, how one worked and worshiped, and where one 
lived. Slippage from penal administration to the managerial state was a his- 
torical fact in New Caledonia. The distinction between the penal admini- 
stration and the colonial government was weak; the former enjoyed 
stronger funding and more personnel. Moreover, the intimate control over 
Be Nam from the prisoners to the Kanak. The governmental 

placed coercive controls on Kanak and Communards in or- 


der to bene ; : i 
: fit the French nation fall into the category Foucault identified as 
State racism.” 
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Foucault’s theory accommodates a focus on the “negative” dimensions 
of the civilizing process, yet it provides no model for the dimensions of 
éjyilization” generally thought of as ele Working with Theodor 
Adorno’s philosophy of “negative dialectics 7 provides a model for the dy- 
namic relation of the positive and negative dimensions of civilization, a re- 
lation that can generate a broadened consciousness and ethical sensibility." 
There is, in a meaningful concept, an geRnO WV iceeenG EOE that which es- 
capes the concept-label, a recognition of “nonidentity: Civilization — a 
powerful concept in the circumstances studied in this book— ae 
highly esteemed overt qualities. This book privileges the eee oe 
der, that beyond the limits of the civilization-concept = 
the imperialist universalism of French BSE! pecs apenas 
The negative term of the dialectic MEKe Is pave : ee es 
“civilization.” The multiple perspectives on the hee ge alenaiee 
course of this book create a constellation for contemp pe alee oa 
identification. The different historical moments a ee do not aim to 
chapters aim to foster an ethic of care and pene Re cyan 
create a new totalizing theory of civilization. As the esso ie 
istories teach the inadequacy of the neo-Kantian practices 0 ae 
ee for an ethic of care and nonviolative relation to the ee 
Aa eee dimension of the ee aan oe hae 
ion of such an ethic.” In this w dos ees 
Mae cite is created that provides for the possibility of an ongoing 
ries of encounters and recuperations. 








CHAPTER I 


Civilization: 
Leleology for Modern France 


As for the white man—ultimate term and thus far the most perfect among all 
creation, he seems to be fated to play a role that his predecessors never had in 
such immense proportions, to whit—to make entire species disappear—even 
people of color—and to modify or multiply others, whether among the realm 
of animals, vegetables or even minerals.’ 


Jules Garnier indulged these speculations on the progress of civilization in 
his popular account of travels in New Caledonia. The specter of vast 
changes wrought by Europeans haunted Garnier as he pursued his state- 
commissioned survey of these Melanesian islands. Industry, landscape, 
even the peoples of the world seemed to Garnier changed irrevocably upon 
contact with Europeans. He wondered, however, whether all of this change 
was simply random, ultimately meaningless flux in the world, and la- 
mented that no “learned studies can tell us yet if we’re approaching a goal 
fixed by patient nature, or if the changing forms and manners of life among 
beings are only the passing envelops for the life-force which overflows the 
world?” 

Built on the banks of enduring order and accepted beliefs and pencticess 
“civilization” bridged the torrent of change that constituted Hpsegress: a 
the French idea of civilization, the key plank in this bridge over is eee 
of change consisted of “morality” Civilization are marl ideal — e es 
to French national identity in the first halt afeehes Ih 
especially as France pursued the coloniza esp 
confronted the revolution of the Paris “0 
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formed a French bulwark against the allegedly perverse Kanak and the 
political savagery of the Communards. Moral civilization guarded as wel] 
against the related evils of materialism, the worship of force, and nihilism. 
Civilization aimed to bridge the chasm of immorality and meaningless- 
ness embodied—so dominant opinion held—by the Kanak and the Com- 
munards. But if the “natural” Melanesian and “political” Parisian savages 
represented a void to defenders of civilization, they were voids capable of 
political action and biting criticism of status quo politics. The label 
“savage” meant that Kanak and Communards were somehow outside the 
boundaries—both legal and moral—of civilization; but that very position 
facilitated their development as powerful oppositional forces. Colonization 
in New Caledonia created “savages” from the autonomous Kanak, though 
the Kanak valiantly resisted. The deportation of the Communards to New 
Caledonia aimed to “moralize” these political savages so that they would be 
fit representatives of the French nation; those “political savages” resisted as 
well. The struggles recounted in this book between these allegedly immoral 
Savages and the forces of civilization detail the creation of “savages” and of 
“civilized subjects.” But what was meant by “civilization” and “savagery”? 


WITH THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE, the nineteenth-century French 
politician and historian Francois Guizot was able to define civilization as a 
“fact? This book supports Guizot’s claim. However, it understands this 
“fact” as representation and discourse (always contested and nonetheless 
powerful). In this history of the nineteenth-century discourse of civiliza- 
tion, the counterdiscourse of savagery 1s given equal consideration. In this 
way the close relation between “facts” and systems of knowledge, between 
knowledge and power, and between power and the ability to speak, or give 
names, is revealed.* One might explain the “fact” of civilization most di- 
rectly as the coterminous development of state power, economic produc- 
tivity, and the human arts. The “fact” of civilization expressed as well an 
ideal; in France this ideal was specifically moral. As a dynamic and ever- 
changing entity, civilization expressed the ceaseless striving for morality in 
social and political order. It expressed an ideal of humanity rising above it- 
self, moving from a less perfect to a more perfect condition; it expressed 
faith in a project for all of humanity to better the conditions of life for all, to 
provide for justice, for healthy living, for education, and for art. Crviliza- 
tion, in that sense, was a modern teleology; it directed the enormous and 
unsettling changes of the nineteenth century toward an admirable goal. 
Civilization carries such political weight and has enjoyed such wide ac- ce 





Civilization: Teleology for Modern France 
ceptance as an idea that it is difficult to see beyond its borders and envision 
other possibilities, The destabilizing of this too-familiar idea animated 
many of the Communards’ polemics and the political action of both Kanak 
and Communards, These contestations emerged as civilization, born as a 
concept only i 1756, Increasingly came to be defined against “savagery.” 
Two major albeit dissimilar threats loomed over the French idea of civiliza- 
tion in the latter half of the nineteenth century: the defeat of France by 
Prussia 1n 1870, and the fact of “deep time” based in archaeological evidence 
of prehistory. National defeat puts a pall on claims to grandeur; the Franco- 
Prussian War both brought the Second Empire of Louis Bonaparte (also 
known as Napoleon IJ) to a crushing end and created the conditions for 
the uprising of the Paris Commune in March of 1871. The widely read 
Odeurs de Paris, written by Louis Veuillot, maintained that Paris-Babylon, 
perverted and immoral, cried out for supernatural punishment. Many con- 
servatives concurred that France’s defeat and the Paris Commune uprising 
shattered the nation’s pretensions to civilized pre-eminence. Veuillot’s 
spiritualist protest against the bustling Paris of Napoleon III linked the re- 
furbishing of the city (known as Hausmannization) to a misguided materi- 
alism; he protested against the concern for physical cleanliness when the 
corruption of morals rampaged through the city. He warned that decadent 
France would soon be chastened: “It is a great disorder ... when the body 
exhales perfumes and the soul gives off a putrid reek! And when the disor- 
der is as great as it is now, things wont finish well for the soul or the body:” 
Chastised for its decadence by Prussia and plagued by the “political sav- 
agery” of the Paris Communards, whom conservative polemicists charac- 
terized as destroyers of civilization, in 1870/71 France held a tenuous claim 
to represent “civilization” This slight claim, however, France clung to with 
ardor and sought to strengthen through cleansing Paris of so-called savage 
revolutionaries and with them colonizing the islands of New Caledonia. 


DOUBTS, SETBACKS, AND changed political regimes did not break the 
claim of France to a privileged relation to civilization, but the cise 
Prehistory, or “deep time,” proved a challenge of a different es t dred 
naled the displacement of the inspirational “noble savage by the ieee 


savage” From the birth of the idea of civilization in the wes ighte 
century— due to the rather obvious drawbacks of mode ing E 
exploitation of workers, gigantic and deadly wi n 
available through the cultivation of base desiney) 


whole enterprise was sometimes questioned. © 
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rived human history of between four thousand and six thousand years and 
animated by a general optimism, Enlightenment philosophes could seize 
on the image of the noble savage as a counterexample to the corruptions of 
civilization. The discovery of deep time ripped the fabric of this historical 
vision: a gaping hole in human history suddenly consigned so-called sav- 
ages to the darkness of an unknowable past. Arranging the peoples of the 
world into racial hierarchies that stretched back into this distant past pro- 
duced “scientific” knowledge of the Kanak as the lowest of all humanity, 
allegedly not even on the first rung of the ladder of civilization. Living 
remnants of this dark past, these “ignoble savages” in the late nineteenth 
century rarely played a role of positive example vis-a-vis civilized France ex- 
cept in radical socialist, often anarchist, criticism. 

The dark abyss of deep time loomed in French consciousness in a man- 
ner not dissimilar to the discouragement and despair generated by 1870/71. 
The fear that the moral civilization of France would languish in the shadow 
of brute German force, that history—the national history of France— 
would be determined by this defeat rather than by the superior qualities of 
the French nation, that material forces blind to spiritual guidance or divine 
inspiration constituted the true engine of history—these fears resonated 
with the horror of the unknowable gulf of the prehistoric past. Civilization, 
and indeed the specifically French version of moral civilization, offered a 
bulwark against these encroaching threats and fears. Civilization served as 
rallying cry and tool in the dual battle against the abyss of meaninglessness 
created through the rule of force and chasm of time that harbored atavistic 
“savages.” 


The History of Civilization 
Looking briefly into the history of the idea of “civilization? the pretension 
to its inherent morality is immediately counterbalanced by its evident na- 
tionalistic dimension. Nationalist competition echoes within the historiog- 
raphy of “civilization”; this echo is indicative of the nationalistic dimen- 
sions of the “fact.” According to the research of Lucien Febvre, published 1n 
1930, the word “civilization” was first used in 1766 by Boulanger in his 
LAntiquité dévoilée par ses usages.’ Again, according to Febvre, the word was 
of French origin and reflected specifically French ideals and realities.° Emile 
Benveniste, in his 1956 etymological inquiry, reflects this same national self- 
consciousness.” “Civilization” Benveniste explains with a hint of chagrin 
and an obvious sense of competition, perhaps did have a counterpart in the 
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English notion of “refinement?” but certain! 
rabeau in his Ami des hommes published in 
ance in English by ten years.’ In any case, “c 
« r ‘ ° . : 
ciated with the rise of “civil society,” 
d 


y the first use in French by Mi 
F 

1788, predated the first appear- 

Ivilization” was intimately asso- 


which created a 

ay Ree realm governed b 

norms of civility, refinement, and polite behavior. Hence, the rise of ci i. 
, civili- 


zatiol ; Sore pOteS to the development of the new, bourgeois social or- 
der; inherent in this new order was the rise of a public sphere from which 
women were often excluded. 

From 1765 to 1775, use of the word spread throughout the world of let- 
ters; it appeared for the first time in the Dictionnaire de Pacadémie in 1798.10 
The verb civiliser and the adjective civilisé predate the substantive by at least 
130 years. They were used in judicial affairs; to “civilize” meant to make a 
dispute a matter of civil rather than criminal law. Civilité for a time was con- 
sidered but a superficial achievement and was ranked below the notion of 
politesse, which in turn ranked below police, the virtuously governed soci- 
ety.!' Benveniste explains the notion police as “the attempt to lead the indi- 
vidual to observe charitable rules spontaneously and to make more urbane 
the mores of society.”!* The creation of the word civilisation, Febvre argues, 
stemmed from dissatisfaction with police as too narrowly associated with 
public order of the cities, and, in turn, with the office of the lieutenant of 
police. Police emphasized control, external when necessary, but preferably 
internalized. The turn to “civilization” expressed more abstractly the inter- 
dependence of state formation, social structure, and manners. In Febvre’s 
account, “civilization” expressed “the triumph and spread of reason, not 
only in the domain of the state, politics and administration, but also in the 
realms of morality, religion and intellect.””” 

Guizot formulated his influential account of civilization in a series of 
lectures at the Sorbonne in 1828-29. It was in these lectures that Guizot de- 
clared civilization to be a “fact” Difficult to lay hold of, general and there- 
fore hard to pin down, civilization, nonetheless, was susceptible to ets 
tion and study. What then, did Guizot think civilization was? “Civilizatio 
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and permanence to all the others.” In conclusion he argued that the word 
“civilization” derived from the Latin word for the state (civitas), reflects 
this debt to the political organization of society and the officially estab- 
lished state. The nationalistic dimension to “civilization” rose through this 
strong link between the government and the conditions for successful civil] 
society, the realm in which civilization could be realized. This nationalism, 
however, correlated uneasily with the notion of civilization as an objective 
condition of a higher moral order. Guizot nonetheless identified the ethical 
dimension of “civilization,” most notably expressed in the essentially Chris- 
tian nature of “civilization” and in the concept /a cité morale, as universalist 
and not nationalist.'4 

According to Guizot, the concept of civilization referred to an im- 
proved condition of man resulting from the establishment of social order in 
place of the individual independence and lawlessness of the savage or bar- 
barous life. Guizot contended that civilization might exist in various de- 
grees: “[It] is susceptible of continual progress; and hence the /ustory of civt- 
lization ts the history of the progress of the human race towards realizing the idea 
of humanity, through the extension and perfection of the social relations, 
and as affected, advanced or retarded, by the character of the various politi- 
cal and civil institutions which have existed2”'5 

It hardly seems necessary to emphasize the patriarchy inherent in such 
an ideal of humanity. The example of Auguste Comte’s “religion of hu- 
manity” demonstrates just how compromising such an ideal could be for 
women. Comte’s religion of humanity was a strong version of the “moral 
order” thought inherent to civilization; in his system women would be 
worshiped as spiritual guides for men and children, and men would have 
undisputed charge of economic and political activity.'* Comte’s domesti- 
cizing of women characterized the dominant trend in nineteenth-century 
politics. 

In contrast, eighteenth-century philosophers had often conceived of 
women, especially aristocratic women, as agents of refinement. Indeed, 
women’s roles in court society and in the salons provided ample opportu- 
nity for them to assume such adjudicating roles. Just as frequently, eight- 
centh-century philosophers judged the stage of a society’s development 
toward civilization through gauging the position of women in that society. 
However, beginning with the exclusion of women from political activity in 
1793 and continuing in the Napoleonic code of laws that denied to all 
women the ability to act in the civil or political realm, women’s sphere be- 
came increasingly domestic and private. Arguments that justified the out- 
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In the civilization-ideal of the nineteenth century, women’s role was re- 
stricted to their moral influence within the home as mothers and wives 
Since the family formed the fundamental building block of society, Ae 
moral integrity of the family provided both the first and the strongest proof 
of the morality of civilization.'® When women abandoned these so-called 
natural moral duties the foundations of French civilization shook; such was 
the case during the Paris Commune of 1871, and again during certain epi- 
sodes in New Caledonia. 


The Savage in the Nation 


The revolutionary crucible in which the French generated the “universal 
civilization” so broadly spread by Napoleon I, contained as well the figure 
of the savage. In the period of the “radical revolution” 1793-94, according 
to the historian Lynn Hunt, brutish and powerful Hercules became the 
political icon representing the nation.” A predisposition to view human 
nature as essentially good and to accept the actions of “savages” as regen- 
erative of an old society underlies the Herculean image; indeed, the celebra- 
tion of Hercules betrays a debt to the Enlightenment ideal of the noble sav- 
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women of Paris threatened patriarchy, it was too savage for all but a small 
minority of men. The gendered iconography of the radical revolution 
resonates with the Jacobin distrust of female political activity. Indeed, the 
banning of women’s political clubs by the Convention in October of 1793 
preceded the appearance of Hercules as an icon of the people by just a few 
days.” As an official political emblem of the people, an emblem created for 
the political arena and denotative of brute political power, Hercules ac- 
corded no more of an expansive role for women in political life than did 
civilization. Hence, although women could act savagely, their actions were 
interpreted as threatening rather than redemptive for the nation. Already as 
the political forms of nineteenth-century republicanism emerged, women’s 
savagery was considered as something primarily to be repressed; it was 
feared rather than glorified. 

First adopted into the revolution’s political culture by the artist-deputy 
David, Hercules “was a force of nature; ... His contribution to the Revolu- 
tion was not in the realm of ideas, obviously, but rather as soldier and 
worker; his was the courage and strength without which the radical cause 
would have been doomed?! Hercules represented le peuple, a masculine in- 
carnation of the sovereign nation. His appearance in the political iconogra- 
phy paid tribute to the political power of the workers of France; in popular 
festivals Hercules became the center of carnivalesque inversions of social 
hierarchy in which “the people” trounced the king and the clerics. How- 
ever, the very physicality that Hercules represented, his embodiment of 
“action rather than reason,” limited the arena in which he could effectively 
engage. On the street and in carnival processions, Hercules and the people 
might reign supreme, but in the halls of parliament, the emblem of physical 
might needed representatives to speak for him.2 Speechless, he needed to 
be spoken for by the deputies of parliament. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the expansion and intensification 
of state power and economic productivity increasingly threatened the “sav- 
age” people, whether natives, revolutionaries, or peasants.23 An ethno- 
graphic report on the French people, commissioned by the central gov- 
crnment in 1800, reveals the influence of “universal reason” at the turn of 
the century. In this ethnographic endeavor the officials charged with re- 
porting on local customs and rites almost uniformly derided the “local,” 
and dispensed with its description through a few phrases that deplored its 
inferiority and asserted its rightful tutelage to Paris. The high culture of 
Paris appeared indisputably as the rightful master of the provinces, which 
were described as backward and irrational.” 
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romanticism made an attempt to consider popular traditions objectively 
but this acceipt failed because the scientific spirit of the times could not i. 
similate the ‘irrational’ which the traditions carried” The romantic literary 
movement of the early nineteenth century, argued Belmont, developed an 
interest in popwaar traditions once the “scientists had abandoned it” This 
interest in the “people” “represented a particular expression of romantic 
malaise (mal de vivre) which discovered that in oneself there might be ‘an 
other; just as in the rational civilization of the nineteenth century one could 
find bizarre, even barbaric, beliefs and customs’ The rising interest in hu- 
man psychology renewed interest in folklore and customs; George Sand, 
for example, extolled the “barbarous and savage, crazy and bizarre” tradi- 
tions of the people, since they carried long memories and historical wis- 
dom. The music and poetry of the people, like the dreams of the educated 
elite, now garnered attention precisely on their nonrational merits.” 

The discovery of “the savage within” by the romantics was a discovery 
of a divided consciousness within the “rational” individual. In political 
writings, the “savage within” resided not within the psyche but within the 
moral city (la cité morale). In its political form the “savage within” allowed 
for a clear identification with one group or the other, with the savages or 
the civilized, in a way precluded when the savage resided within the psyche. 
Saint-Marc-Girardin, not without ambivalence, claimed to be the first po- 
litical journalist to identify rioters as internal savages: 
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In effect, Girardin’s disdain for the revolutionaries of 1831 and 1848 in- 
cluded the working class in the prohibition already created against female 
savagery in 1793. Girardin attributed the barbarism of the working-class ri- 
oters to their lack of education: “[S Jociety has left them too long without 
education; it gives them no instruction which might enlighten them or 
civilize them, and it gives them arms! [It] enrolls them in the national 
guard!” The middle class needed to understand the danger of arming 
workers for the defense of Ja cité morale, argued Girardin, if France was to 
escape the fate of the Roman Empire, which had “received [the barbarians] 
in its midst, saying .. . that they would defend the Empire once they were 
incorporated. One knows the outcome.”2” 

The problem that France needed to solve, in Girardin’s view, was how 
to make the barbarians part of society. His solution betrayed an implicit fo- 
cus on men; he advocated encouraging property holdings among the great- 
est part of the population possible. Modern society, he wrote, “will perish 
by its proletariat, if it does not seek, by all possible means, to give them a 
stake in property.” Political rights, thought Girardin, should be contingent 
on property and industry, “but everyone should have easy access to acquir- 
ing property.’ Girardin’s concern for the economic stability of the lower 
classes was not the only means of seeking their greater integration into the 
social fabric of France. Conservatives often viewed religion as the most se- 
cure socializing force; more progressive-minded thinkers focused on edu- 
cation.” 

According to Jean Borreil, the classical roots of “proletarian” and “sav- 
agery” are intimately intertwined: “In the Latin dawn of this word, ‘the 
proletarian,” wrote Borreil, “one finds, in effect, the ‘Without-Name? and 
the ‘Without-Speech, he who has no right to ancestors nor to public ex- 
pression. A person without symbolic inscription, a mute” The battles of 
the nineteenth century aimed to give voice and to gain social and political 
power for the proletarians. Yet the problematic of a “speaking” proletarian 
plagued activists and theorists alike. Borreil reflects a broader historical 
consensus in his pronouncement: “Certainly, they [the plebeians] partici- 
pate in life, but they do not participate in humanity:”? The lower classes, 
then, without speech, without ancestry, and without participation in hu- 
manity—the pursuit of which, as we have seen, was identified by Guizot as 
the project of civilization—seem condemned to utter disenfranchisement. 
Moreover, the modes of cultivation and integration were inherently geared 
toward embourgeoisement. Education, itself, was the domain of the advo- 
cates of refinement and cultivation.2° To speak the identity that had not 
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Jules ahaa oe ene oely popular work Le Peuple (18 46) celebrated 
the power, resources, and traditions of the people in France. In Opposition 
to the increasing moralization of the urban lower classes and the civiliza- 
tion of the rural regions, this romantic conception of “the people” had 
many ore from) Michelet to 1871. Even among leftists, however, the 
sense of “reality” in this organic vibrantism died out with the defeat of the 
Commune. According to the populist novelist Jules Vallés in Tableau de 
Paris, by the 1880s le peuple were no longer to be found in Paris. Louis Bar- 
ron, a deported Communard, lamented the disappearance of /e peuple from 
Paris in an article on the Universal Exposition of 1878: “But someone is 
missing!” wrote Barron. Despite apprehensions, foreigners had arrived in 
Paris for the first exhibition since the defeat of France and the Commune, 
but, wrote Barron, those with “good eyes” noticed that the “people” were 
not at the Exposition. More than 100,000 people disappeared from Paris 
by the end of the Commune. The executions during Bloody Week and the 
deportation of those tried and convicted formed a policy by Thiers and his 
government to “cleanse” Paris of the “dangerous crowds.”?! 

Perhaps ironically, the last quarter of the nineteenth century also wit- 
nessed the rise of an ethnography capable of integrating “irrational” culture 
within a “scientific” discipline. As “the people” were defeated, educated, or 
“moralized” out of existence, ethnography both within France and in the 
colonies claimed increasing academic importance. Jules Valles contended 
that “the people” had died by 1880, but their celebrated ethnographer, Ar- 
nold Van Gennep, was born in Ludwigsburg in 1873. Van Gennep devoted 
his energy to creating a massive collection of French folklore, a part of 
which appeared as the four-volume Manuel de folklore francais contemporain. 
The Tour du monde, an illustrated ethnographic monthly, was born even 
carlier. The first issue, in 1860, made explicit its goal of presen ane the 
whole world to its readers “through this picturesque and animated specta- 
“le which grows unceasingly,’*? . 
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populations were living examples of the “prehistoric” people who had lived 
in Europe. Romantic populism considered “the people” to be “the supreme 
principle, the animating force”? The defenders of “civilization” in con- 
trast, took economic progress as the motivating force of society. Cleansing 
Paris, civilizing the poor, and expanding the nation into New Caledonia— 
those programs drew their force from a newly strange and horrifying vision 
of savagery. The political distancing of civilization from savagery echoed 
and drew strength from anthropological theories of primitive man and the 
“natural” savage. 


The Discovery of Deep Time and the Explosion 
of the Historical Framework 


In 1863, Louis Figuier published the first edition of L’? Homme primitif, a 
popular account of the recent scientific conviction that the history of hu- 
manity stretches far beyond the normal span of four to six thousand years 
allotted by the Bible. While maintaining a “creationist” point of view, Fi- 
guier recounted a history of humanity that reached back between fifteen 
and twenty thousand years. Aided by the archaeological work of Francis 
Pruner-Bey, in the second edition Figuier reworked his “Aryan” antedilu- 
vian Europeans to depict “Early Mongols” in order to accommodate the 
racial emphasis of the science of prehistory. Figuier’s L? Homme primitif in- 
dicated clearly the popular conviction that contemporary world popula- 
tions could be hierarchized in terms of prehistorical racial displacements. 
The supposed ascendancy of European types over ice age “Mongol” inhabi- 
tants of Europe flattered prevailing racial prejudices.%4 

The concept of prehistory entailed a notion of progressive development 
that supplanted the notion of degeneration in most representations other 
than missionary tracts. Inferior races, the product of earlier times that re- 
mained in isolated spots of the globe, would be conquered by the superior 
European races just as Neanderthal man had been conquered by prehistoric 
invasions from southeastern Europe. The biblical view, however, and 
with it the Christian notion of historical redemption from the fall from Ad- 
amic grace, adapted quickly to the scientific proofs of prehistoric man. In 
fact, the rise of the theory of prehistoric man in the mid-nineteenth century 
places in relief the religious elements that suffused the mentality of the era. 
Figuier, in his exposition of prehistory, represented the appearance of hu- 
mankind within the genre of Adamic moments of grace. Peasants in Eu- 
rope held onto convictions of the supernatural origins of certain stones 
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convictions in the scientific community as well as “superstition” among the 
general public. Advocates of an antediluvian race of men who made no use 
of metals voiced their Opinions as early as the end of the sixteenth century. 
However, 1859 remains the date that one can say marks the acceptance of 
prehistoric anthropology. The triumph of Charles Darwin’s Origin of the 
Species in that year marked the long-deferred acceptance by the interna- 
tional scientific community of the work of Charles Lyell, of Danish anti- 
quaries, and of the French amateur archaeologist Boucher des Perthes. The 
cumulative impact of these diverse labors broke the hold of the biblical his- 
torical paradigm in the minds of many educated Europeans. Human his- 
tory, cut loose from divine revelation and the biblically estimated six thou- 
sand years of human life, now expanded into unfathomable recesses of 
time. Estimates now claimed that human life extended some 200,000 
years; suddenly the vast majority of human history was unrecorded and un- 
explained. Moreover, it was apparently time in which divine revelation had 
played no role; to people used to thinking of human life closely intertwined 
with divine revelation and divine will the prospect of the savages harbored 
by deep time must have been extremely frightening.” 

The career of Boucher de Perthes displays the depth of superstition and 
dogged resistance to evidence that characterized French society and intel- 
lectuals in the first half of the nineteenth century. Jacques Boucher de 
Crévecoeur de Perthes, the first serious advocate of prehistoric man in 
France, a customs official in Abbeville by profession, became TESS in 
archaeology through his friend Picard, who was studying “Celtic a 
mains—in reality Neolithic chipped flints, polished axes, ae ie 2 
bones—exposed through the dredging of the Somme canal. ; e ne 
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exhibited in 1838 to the Société impériale d’Emulation de la Somme at Ab- 
beville, and in the following year to the Insitut at Paris. In the same years he 
published his findings in a five-volume work, De la création: Essai sur 
Porigine et la progression des étres (Abbeville, 1838—41).. 

Boucher de Perthes’s theory of stone-age man earned no recognition 
from the leading French academics of the day; indeed, as one of his defend- 
ers wrote, Boucher de Perthes had to contend with the creationist Cuvier 
and the sheep herd that constituted French academia. Undaunted by the 
cold reception that his finds and publications received, Boucher de Perthes 
went on collecting and working, and in 1847 he published the first volume 
of a three-volume work entitled Antiquites celtiques et antediluviennes. In 
that work Boucher de Perthes, finally convinced that the catastrophic the- 
ory could not explain the association of human artifacts and extinct animals 
in the Somme gravels, posited the existence of human life during a much 
more ancient epoch than he had argued previously. 

Even to perform his research, which relied on peasant labor, Boucher de 
Perthes had to contend with ingrained superstition. In order to train 
French peasants to recognize the stone artifacts, he had to overcome “their 
fears of ridicule” for collecting “worthless stones.” Once past that obstacle, 
Boucher de Perthes had to instill basic archaeological beliefs in the place of 
“the common superstition of ’Ovum anguinum (Oursin fossile)” If a laborer 
discovered one of these stones, he “took it home and hid it carefully; ac- 
cording to him, /’Owrsim is a star fallen from heaven. Only one other subter- 
ranean object could rival POursim in his eyes, pyrite. Pyrite, to him, was 
nothing less than thunder incarnate.” 

Discussion of deep time and prehistoric man in the early Second Em- 
pire did not enjoy more support from the government than from the peas- 
antry. Napoleon II opposed the scientific study of humans by secularly 
minded researchers. Initially Louis Napoleon opposed Paul Broca’s request 
to establish an anthropological society, and when he did grant permission 
in 1859, it was with the stipulations that membership be limited to twenty 
persons, that no discussion of religion or politics take place at the meetings, 
and that each meeting be superintended by an imperial police officer. 

Influenced by the discovery of deep time, however, the anthropologists 
of the Société d’anthropologie de Paris began to reformulate a theory of 
civilization that accounted for the great antiquity of the human race. Spo- 

radic arguments against the casual use of the terms “civilized” and “savage” 
began appearing in the Bulletins of the society soon after its founding. In 
August 1860, at a meeting of the Société d’anthropologie, Francis Pruner- 
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! should never be applied to families nor to people living 
in the state of nature.” Pruner-Bey emphasized that in the state of nature 
people were subject to “institutions, to social usages which become laws, 
and which are often very complicated” From his point of view, only indi- 
viduals, never a “people,” could be savage. “Egoists, who, in civil society 
take everything to their self, without fulfilling the conditions of reciprocity, 
and ferocious individuals who leave our civilization to follow their brutal 
and bloody instinct without law and without restraint, like some trappers 
in America; ... these are the real savages, enemies of all order and all soci- 
ety?” 

In 1866, M. Gaussin questioned the conventional opposition of savages 
to the civilized. “From the point of view of studying societies, there are no 
radical differences between us and the people called savages,” asserted 
Gaussin at the Société d’anthropologie. All societies possess civilization, 
argued Gaussin, just as all bodies contain heat in greater or lesser degree. 
Moreover, he considered the laws of society to be universal, although he 
emphasized that paths of development varied considerably. “For example, 
M. Liétard has presented anthropophagy to us as the most salient charac- 
teristic of the state of savagery. I ask of our honorable colleague if he be- 
lieves that these are actions of an order truly contrary; that 1s, eating one’s 
enemies after one has killed them, or to kill them without eating them? 
Can’t we presume that, in the long term, perhaps in quite alone time, one 
will be considered just a little less savage than the other? Not only did 
» and “civilized” as existing within a common set of 
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tion” of men from the “age du renne” prompted Broca’s call for debate. 
Lartet, who had provided key evidence for the existence of prehistoric man 
through his cave excavation in Perigord, insisted that the “social state” of 
prehistoric people “must have been comparable to the Eskimo of today” 
Moreover, Lartet contended that some Eskimo tribes were “more civilized 
than us, from the moral point of view, because they have no idea of war” 
Broca agreed with Lartet that perhaps the Eskimo were more civilized than 
the French. But he pushed this comparison into the realm of the absurd 
when he added, “Perhaps even dogs are our superiors, above all from the 
moral point of view.” To resolve the question, Broca said, “the meaning of 
the word ‘civilization’ must be determined.” And so he requested that the 
discovery of the meaning of “civilization” be placed on the agenda of the 
Société Panthropologie.” 

The example of Guizot’s definition of a “savage” serves well as a point 
of comparison for the anthropologists’ debate over the meaning of civiliza- 
tion and savagery in the 1860s. Echoing Enlightenment theorists of the 
state of nature, Guizot described the savage as one who enjoyed the widest 
extent of liberty and suffered the least from inequality: “[E]very one does as 
he likes, and scarcely differs in power from his neighbor.” This liberty and 
equality, however, came at the cost of sociability: “[H]ere scarcely such a 
thing 1s known as a general interest; here exist but few public ideas; hardly 
any public feeling, but little society."“4 

This characterization is wholly unrelated to the realities of tribal life, 
but Guizot’s conviction that “savages” are “unsociable” was not unusual in 
this period. Savages, in Guizot’s view, lived a life of isolation: “[T]he life 
and faculties of individuals are put forth and spent in an isolated state, with 
but little regard to society, and with scarcely a sentiment of its influence” 
This supposed moral isolation (again, far from the realities of tribal peo- 
ples), led Guizot to postulate the ahistoricity of “savages.” Not only did 
savages “exercise no influence upon one another,’ according to Guizot, but 
in addition “they left no traces of their existence. Generation after genera- 
tion pass away, leaving society just as they found it.” These remarks betray a 
European’s inability (or lack of will) to see the material cultures of tribes: 
the cultivation of land, the construction of houses and burial sites that al- 
tered landscapes and left enduring traces of human culture. Yet Guizot 
granted recognition to none of those elements; in his eyes, “savages” ex- 
sted outside of the “realization of the idea of humanity” by civilization: 


poe 1s the condition of the various tribes of savages; liberty and equality 
well among them, but no touch of civilization2™ 
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conte the Société d’anthropologie, three versions of 
and defended: (1) the common usage, as the 
best form of SOS possible, which automatically privileges those claiming 
LOT eS ees civilization; (2) the view (identified as Fourierist) of civilization 
as Just one phase in the development of sociability (Civilization, according 
to P. Pellarin’s presentation, was seen as good at fostering happiness, but 
not, in its current incarnation, the final achievement of historical progress); 
and (3) the “objective” view that civilization is merely any form of sociabil- 
ity, including that of animals. This last theory arose from the argument that 
no standard of judgment gave a clear indication of who or what is civilized. 
For example, one person alluding broadly to French customs, questioned 
whether monogamy is a sign of civilization. Indeed, in the conclusion of 
the debate the objective view of civilization seemed the only defensible po- 
sition. The members of the society agreed that civilization was a meaning- 
less term in the scientific sense. It covered too large an area, reasoned the 
anthropologists, to carry real meaning. 

This debate, in the society organized by Broca and frequented by an 
educated elite, showed a great deal of open-mindedness. However, despite 
the results of the debate, no one seemed ready to give up the use of the 
words “civilization” and “savage”; the terms were not dropped from the 
pages of the society’s journal. Neither did they disappear from the stock 
concepts used in anthropology. Quotidian conceptual demands overruled 
the reasoned argumentation; notions so critical to a faith in progress and 
the Erench nation could not be discarded simply on the basis of scientific 
argument. The society’s debate succeeded in articulating an “objective” no- 
tion of civilization, and it clearly denied the applicability of the label “sav- 
age” to humans living in any kind of social group. However, anthropolo- 
gists as much as politicians continued to use these terms to draw qualitative 
distinctions between peoples.“ 

While “objective civilization” failed to take root even in the minds of 
the most educated, the image of “stone-age man” was gaining cultural 
currency. In 1867 prehistory entered the public’s attention through the 
international exhibition of prehistoric animals and artifacts at the Universal 
Exposition in Paris. This exposition demonstrated to all of Europe, for the 
first time, the fact of man’s prehistory. One can read in the reception of the 
exposition and in its arrangement the importance of the newly discovered 
prehistory for European understandings of human progress. An anony- 
mous reviewer for the archacological journal Matériaux pour Phistotre prim- 
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itive des hommes enthusiastically praised the exhibit: “[T]his is the first time 
that prehistoric times have been granted solemn, public recognition, And 
indeed, in this first public display prehistory triumphed com pletely! 147 

Prehistory was represented at the exposition within a highly nationalis- 
tic context. “It would be impossible,” wrote the reviewer, “after visiting the 
galleries of the history of work of Wurtemberg, of Hungary, of Switzer- 
land, Spain, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Russia, Italy (even including 
Rome), of England, and above all of France, to contest at all the great law 
of the progress of humanity,”8 The listing of national exhibitors under- 
scored that the meaning of history was created by the civilized nations. The 
arrangements of the displays followed a national organization, so that each 
version of the prehistory and history of mankind was recapitulated by each 
contributing “civilized” nation. The participation of Rome signaled the 
€asy coexistence of creationist doctrine with the national representations of 
the history of technological advance. 

However, it was the enormous amount of time that had passed with 
humankind on the globe that this review of the exposition emphasized: 
“[In] addition to being able to follow, step by step, this progressive march 
of humanity, one could equally see the amount of time necessary to achieve 
this progress. The chronology taught in all our schools is terribly inaccu- 
rate. It barely includes known history? The inestimable achievement of 
technological advance provoked the reviewer to poetic metaphor: “How 
many years —better yet, how many centuries—must have flowed past.” he 
wrote, “before the man of chipped stones achieved the ability to give to the 
hardest rock, not only the most brilliant shine, but also life and sentiment?” 
Clumsy flint knives to luminous marble sculpture, stone-age man, rough 
hewn and rustic, to the highly polished citizens of classical Greece or mod- 
ern Europe—the reviewer’s description evokes a sense of simultaneous 
technological and moral progress. He emphasized the “enormous amount 
of time” that “must have passed” for the attainment of these accomplish- 
ments.” Clearly, from this perspective, those still living in the stone age 
could bear no real relevance for the contemporary expansion of civilization, 
the creation of history itself, by the French nation. 

The incontestable development of tools, from “stone instruments 
fashioned by simple, rudimentary chipping,” through “polished stone,” to 
the bronze and finally the iron ages, proved the “great law of historical pto- 
gress” throughout the unspecified expanse of deep time.*? This law of prog 
ress rested on the interpretation of technological advance as progress pure 
and simple; in other words, it assimilated the idea of moral progress t 
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technological progress. It also gave hearty support for sentiments of West- 


te Swisojpieain superiority, proven by its technological and economic domi- 
nance vis-a-vis other cultures. 

From this first law descended two others, the law of similar develop- 
ment and the law of the great antiquity of man. The law of similar devel- 
opment allowed and encouraged the viewing of tribal peoples as living in- 
carnations of prehistory, as though tribal peoples had simply been caught in 
an earlier time and had failed to develop. As the same reviewer wrote: 
“[We] find the great similarity between the elementary civilization of sav- 
ages and the civilization of prehistoric times. One could say that, every- 
where, in time as well as in space, humans have followed the same course of 
evolution in their technological and moral development.”! Such assump- 
tions facilitated the production of a hierarchy of all the world’s peoples; a 
theory of idiosyncratic or variegated development would not have lent it- 
self so easily to the hierarchizing of peoples. 

The latter law reminds us again of the radical expansion of the historical 
framework for civilization. Such an enlarged historical stage made the 
French accomplishment of “civilization” appear much more precious. 
Rather than the product of 6,000 years of human labors, it was (or so they 
thought) the product of 200,000 years. Deep time, moreover, made the 
living remnants of prehistory seem more remote from “civilization” than 
ever. No longer imagined, for example, as the lost tribe of Israel or outcasts 
of more prosperous nations, tribal peoples now took on the guise of avatars 
of prehistory 200,000 years deep. How could such an expanse of time be 
bridged? How could prehistoric beings suddenly jump forward into the 
nineteenth century? 


Conclusion 


The possibility of an “objective” idea of civilization appears remote consid- 
ered in the context of the Universal Exposition and these three laws of hu- 
man development. Rather than adopting a broad-minded idea of civiliza- 
tion that allowed for recognition of the wide variety of human societies and 
sociability, the anthropologists followed the general French view that held 
France to be a form of gold standard for civilization, against which other 
societies could be ranked. The “law of similar historical development” al- 
lowed linking these supposed racial groups to a definitive hierarchy of his- 
torical development, a hierarchy that relegated the Kanak to a rank below 
the lowest level of civilization.” This unilinear trajectory contrasts to mod- 
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els, for example, that allow for variegated local development not easily as- 
similated to one master plan. In this way, the discovery of prehistoric hu- 
man life made civilization appear a more vaunted achievement and simul- 
taneously removed some tribal peoples to the darkest recesses of the past. 
Rhetoric about savagery could now evoke the abyss of deep time that sepa- 
rated the civilized from the savage. Greater historical advancement, in this 
new developmental framework, connoted an indisputably higher human 
value to a culture. 

In 1756, Turgot had written in his article “Etymology” for the Ency- 
clopédze that “the language of the peuple policé, the richest, . . . is the only one 
which can give names to all the ideas which savage people lack.”*3 But we 
should acknowledge that the highly developed language of a peuple police is 
sull a particular language. In other words, civilization, even as it claimed a 
universal status, left vast arrays of possible “sayings” unsaid. The value of 
these other forms of speaking and living was defended by late-nineteenth- 
century defenders of savagery—that is, by the Kanak of New Caledonia and 
the Paris Communards. Under the banner of universality, civilization de- 
nied these alternative articulations the right to operate on their own terms. 
Febvre summarized the Enlightenment views of “civilization” in terms of 
“the triumph and spread of reason, not only in the domain of constitu- 
tional law, politics and administration, but also in the moral, religious and 
intellectual realms.”** But, as we know from Foucault’s Order of Things as 
well as from Nietzsche, the spread of “reason” can also be read in terms of 
the construction of systems of knowledge and power. The bourgeois lan- 
guage of civilization admitted neither that it left things unsaid nor that 
what it said might itself be false. 

The social question opened the door to the notion that liberal truths— 
social, political, and scientific—were constructed through practices based 
on exploitative social relations. The revolutions of 1789, 1830, 1848, and 1871 
posed fundamental challenges to the existing economic-political system 
while the female-savages in these revolutions posed the even more radical 
challenge to patriarchy. While the first French revolution had a relatively 
open attitude toward the regenerative force of men’s savagery (as symbol- 
ized by Hercules), as a metaphor and a potent symbol it became increas- 

ingly anathema to advocates of progress and social order over the course of 
the nineteenth century. In 1793 the negative attitude toward savagery fo- 
cused on women’s revolutionary political engagement. While women’s sav- 
agery never ceased to horrify, this disapprobation gradually spread to en- 
compass the savagery of all revolutionary actors. The large-scale massacres 
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during Bloody Week (May 21-28, 1871) recorded an unprecedented depth 
of hatred and fear of the working classes in the hearts of monarchist, re- 
publican, and “moral order” politicians.% 

Modern France strengthened its defenses against the “internal say- 
agery” of the working and revolutionary classes with the aid of “deep his- 
torical” understandings of the genesis of civilization. These historical vi- 
sions, in turn, helped to generate a political agenda oriented to geopolitics, 
the spread of “universal civilization” to the colonies, and the confirmation 
of France as the representative of the pinnacle of historical development. 
Whereas the advocates of French civilization would have liked to portray 
progress as indisputable and civilization as a fact, those caught on the mar- 
gins of civilization testified to the contrary. Communard and Kanak resis- 
tance to the “civilizing process”—as we see in the following chapters — 
made manifest the multifaceted discursive elements of “civilization.” But 
for its advocates, civilization provided a bridge across the dark chasms that 
threatened modern France—the horrors of military defeat, the persistence 
of “savage” revolutions, the pit of deep time, the possibility that history it- 
self belonged only to the military victor and not the morally just. It also 
provided assurance that the immense changes of the nineteenth century 
were leading France and the world toward a qualitatively better society. 
Civilization identified not just technological or military advancement but 
also moral advancement; in that way civilization identified a historical tra- 
jectory and goal, the moral growth of humanity. 

Erench colonization in New Caledonia included a project of civilizing 
and moralizing “natural savages” (the Kanak) and “political savages” (the 
Communards). As we turn to an in-depth investigation of the civilizing 
project directed toward the Kanak, the moral dimension of civilization 
fades in comparison with the misunderstandings that characterized the 
project, and the violence and trickery used against the Kanak. Kanak resis- 
tance to civilization earned them the increasing animosity of the French, 
which in turn prompted increased denunciations of their savagery. Laws, 
missionary records, physical anthropology, and ethnographies encoded the 
Kanak as ferocious and perverse savages. Creating a savage population was 
the first major project of the civilizing process in New Caledonia; only once 
the Kanak had been “savaged” could they embark on the process of morali- 
zation. 
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Becoming Savage? The First Step 
Toward Civilization and the Practices 
of Intransigence in New Caledonia 


Mr. Pickersgill found it adviseable to draw lines on the sand, in order to secure 
the cloaths of his people. The natives very readily came into his proposal, and 
never crossed the lines. One of them, however, seemed to be more surprised 
than all the rest at this contrivance, and with a great deal of humour drew a cir- 
cle round about himself, on the ground, with a stick; and intimated, by many 
ludicrous gestures, that every body present should keep at a distance from him. ! 


This account by George Forster of first contact between Europeans and 
New Caledonians resonates with long-term strategies of the Kanak in the 
face of colonization. Traveling on the second voyage of Captain James 
Cook to the South Pacific, Forster and the rest of the ship’s voyagers spent a 
pleasant and conflict-free week in New Caledonia in early September 1774. 
A small group of Melanesian islands east of Australia and north of New 
Zealand, New Caledonia had apparently never received European visitors 
prior to the officers, naturalists, and crew of the Cook voyage. The Europe- 
ans disembarked, bringing with them equipment, clothing, diseases, and 
desires. They drew a line in the sand, indicating to the islanders to keep off, 
to keep to the other side of this demarcation. Having voyaged thousands 
and thousands of miles to clamber ashore in New Caledonia, the Europe- 
ans set about re-establishing distance, demarcations that separated island- 
crs and Europeans, The New Caledonians received their visitors with 
goodwill and curiosity. But one already had a farcical idea, to beat the 
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Europeans at their own game, to create his own boundaries through cir- 


SITS ASE, So began the drama of Kanak-European relations in New 
Caledonia. 

This particular history, however, inverted Marx’s formulation, and was 
performed first as farce and the second time as tragedy. As French coloniza- 
tion gradually gained force, large numbers of the Kanak struggled to main- 
tain their cultural identity by shutting themselves off and curtailing en- 
counters with the colonists; in that way they resisted a civilizing process de- 
signed to break their insular culture and instill French values. This resis- 
tance to civilization is reflected in the writing of the ethnographer/physi- 
cian Jules Patouillet; he expressed the Kanak perspective concisely: “[T'Jhe 
Kanak, a logical people, say that it would be better if everyone, individuals 
and peoples, simply kept to themselves. It would be better if no one tried to 
impose their laws on others”? The effort to preserve identity through with- 
drawal from contact, however, wavered and waned in the face of multiple 
tactics of colonization. Some Kanak, especially in the area of trading ports, 
found advantages in working with, or for, the French.’ The preservation of 
twenty-eight of the thirty original dialects, and the independence move- 
ment, active in 1878, 1917, and consistently since the mid-1960s, however, 
indicate long-term, powerful strategies of resistance and consolidation. 

Contrary to the positive legacy of the Cook voyage, the French colonial 
presence in New Caledonia appears as a history of errors, misunderstand- 
ings, recriminations, and oppressive politics. The French prided themselves 
on their advanced civilization, which they strove to spread in the colony. 
But rather than a story of progressive civilization, the history of the French 
in New Caledonia begins with a regression. The first step of the civilizing 
process pursued by the French there was to create a dehumanized, “savage” 
population; that required the absolute subordination of the Kanak to the 
French, coupled with a Kanak recognition of their subordination and of 
French superiority. Such subordination and recognition, however, were 
not easily secured. Kanak resistance, a “savage” counterdiscourse, facili- 
tated maintenance of an independent culture, but it also fed French anger 
and disdain, adding fuel to the allegations of “savagery.” Initial contact, 
through a state-sponsored exploratory voyage, gave way to missionary ex- 
periences, which in turn ceded center stage first to secular administrators 
and then to anthropologists and ethnographers. None of these discursive 
domains— missionary, administrative, and academic— ever ceded place en- 
tirely to one or the other, but there was a historical order to their emer- 
gence. One can speak, therefore, of the progressive construction of the sav- 
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agery of the Kanak as each of these discourses added to the collective repre- 
sentation. The resulting picture was not pretty: the Kanak were the most 
reviled of all French colonial subjects, reputedly not even advanced to “the 


lowest rung on the ladder of humanity.“ 


Although the British crown financed the voyage that put New Caledo- 
nia on European maps (and the father and son team of naturalists aboard, 
Reinhold and George Forster, were German), the islands fell into the hands 
of French missionaries in the mid-1840s. Following the Marist missionar- 
ies, the French government established a presence in the islands, formally 
claiming the lands as a French colony in 1853. The popular Parisian weekly 
L'llustration announced the French acquisition of the New Caledonian 
colony with disbelief and lack of enthusiasm: “[T]he reality of this con- 
quest is questionable, but while waiting for the report to be clarified, ... 
we'll reproduce a description of the land, which we hope England pos- 
sesses, if in fact New Caledonia only has the treasures reported by M. 
Casimir Henricy- The passages from Henricy quoted by L’Illustration de- 
picted a semiarid land where “birds are rare, and insects abound” He char- 
acterized the Kanak in the harshest terms: “[T]he natives belong to one of 
the ugliest and lowest of races. They are cannibals. ... They are usually 
judged as extremely solemn, sad, taciturn, sober of speech. Never has one 
seen them laugh, joke, speak with vivacity, or even demonstrate any curios- 
ity. The joking Kanak of Forster’s account is notable for his absence in this 
article from the Parisian popular press. The negativity of this French repre- 
sentation presaged the troubled colonial relations that were to follow. 

A whole series of representational tactics served to construct the Kanak 
as a “savage” people. First, individual French encounters with the Kanak at- 
tempted, at each instance, to establish a civilized/savage dichotomy by 
which to structure their interactions. The dynamics of these encounters 
tended to subordinate indigenous identities to the French, hence creating a 
mentality of oppression in the Kanak and of domination in the Erench. In- 
scribed as they were in administrative language and ethnographies, these 
colonial dynamics assumed a central role in the colonial culture. Second, 
the production of a systematic physical anthropology designated the Kanak 
as remnants of a prehistoric race, thereby fixing them as savages within 
French anthropological discourse. This anthropology, further, depended 
on a form of “colonial collecting” that deprived the Kanak of living ele- 
ments of their culture, amounting to a theft of identity from these clans. 
Finally, the ethnographic narratives of the nineteenth century, many and 
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diverse ee they were, worked hard to assimilate recalcitrant facts to the nar- 
rative of the French civilizing process 

Mhile ave ~} ry Tore ° . . ° 

While the civilizing process entailed interaction and increased eco- 


nomic and social circulation, the rhetoric of Kanak savagery expressed a real 


limitation on the desires of both French and Kanak for such circulation. 
The Kanak resisted the paradigm of civilization, which asked them first to 
accept the vision of themselves as savage and then immediately to repudiate 
this “savagery” in order to become acolytes of French culture. Like the Ka- 
nak in this chapter’s opening vignette, in the face of French colonization, 
the Kanak reasserted boundaries of their own and attempted to withdraw 
from contact. The French, in turn, increasingly frustrated by the Kanak, ac- 
cumulated a scholarly science of “savagery” that legitimated French disdain 
for Kanak cultural identity. In the second half of the nineteenth century, 
this science of savagery drew on “deep time” to generate increasingly elabo- 
rate and biologized accounts of the Kanak. The appellation “savage” de- 
noted the predominant unwillingness to circulate, to join in the hierarchy 
of civilization, to participate in the customs and values of the French. These 
denotations, in turn, added their powers to the blocking of mutual regard 
and beneficial interactions.’ However, the blocked circulation in the long 
term created a certain degree of autonomy for the Kanak. 


First Encounters 


The first French interactions with the Kanak set the tone for the course of 
nineteenth-century colonial encounters. Violent and recriminatory, events 
from the French voyage in 1794 contrasted with the altogether peaceful and 
gratifying experiences of the Cook voyage 1n 1774. From the first moments 
of contact, the British ship and its passengers, including the father and son 
German naturalists, Reinhold and George Forster, were impressed with the 
“friendly and open disposition” of the Kanak. George Forster’s account, 
more comprehensive than his father’s or Captain Cook’s, describes an ini- 
tial hailing and greeting of a local “king,” ‘Ieabooma. A ceremonious 
greeting, including Kanak speeches and gift exchange, opened the first 
landing of the Europeans. After these polite interchanges, a more general 
set of interactions commenced, much like those on numerous other Pacific 
islands, distinguished, according to Forster and Cook, mostly by their ab- 
solutely peaceful character. The picture Forster creates is one of a people 
honest and hospitable yet poor, since their land was infertile and their is- 
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land devoid of large mammals. The goodwill and friendliness of the Kanak 
were so striking as to puzzle Forster, since those traits seemed to contradict 
his theory of climatic explanation for temperament. Neither climate, nor 
soil, nor absence of warfare, according to Forster, could account for their 
good dispositions.’ 

The writings from the Cook voyage created a strong impression of New 
Caledonians as peaceable and hospitable people. However, the voyage did 
not leave the Kanak as they had been. Dogs, pigs, and beef bones claim our 
attention as central objects of surprise to the Kanak. The first of these, 
dogs, were received willingly and with apparent pleasure. The second, pigs, 
aroused fear and disgust in the Kanak. They resisted accepting pigs from 
Cook, and evidence points toward their abandoning the animals to run 
wild on a nearby island. Beef bones introduced in the Kanak a fear of can- 
nibalism on the part of the Europeans. As Forster wrote: “[T]he appear- 
ance of a large beef bone, which some of our people began to pick. . . inter- 
rupted the conversation. The natives talked very loud and earnestly to each 
other, looked with great surprize, and some marks of disgust, at our people, 
and at last went away all together, expressing by signs that they suspected 
the strangers of eating human flesh.” The islanders, who “had never seen a 
quadruped in their lives,” remained unconvinced by the attempt of a ship’s 
officer to exonerate the crew. The British set sail from these islands singing 
the praises of the sweet, gentle inhabitants. The Kanak were left to interpret 
this drastic interruption of their lives, and to integrate the animals and 
other gifts received from the British.? 

When the d’Entrecasteaux voyage anchored off the Grande Terre for 
several weeks in April of 1794, Europeans experienced their second eXpo- 
sure to New Caledonians. Following this encounter, the French reported 
on the ferocity of the Kanak, their extreme hostility and ceaseless war- 
mongering. The Kanak people, according to the official account written by 
Captain Rossel, were “unpoliced”; their rulers did not exercise true author- 
ity; each man seemed to him to live completely independently from the 
others; and the women, in his opinion, were ugly and unapproachable. 
Speculating on the vast discrepancy between Captain Cook’s experience 
and his own, Rossel conjectured that perhaps the European goods dis- 
persed by Cook had fostered jealousy and war among the Kanak. Habitu- 
ated to warfare and violence, the Kanak, explained Rossel, had contracted 
all sorts of vices: belligerence, thievery, and dishonesty. '° 

Rossel’s account, interestingly enough, did not reflect on the possibility 
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that es behavior of the French in any way contributed to the hostilities of 
the Kanak. Close analysis of the French accounts, however, reveals ade- 
quate grounds for the Kanak’s behavior. Complications between the 
French and the Kanak began immediately, as the French warned away the 
chief's canoe sent out to greet the visitors. Such an insult to the clan chief- 
tain, one that was carefully avoided by Captain Cook, was not borne lightly 
by the Kanak. A ceremonious greeting finally took place days later, but in 
the meantime the visitors remained outside the boundaries of tribal recog- 
nition, permitting unruly behavior on the part of the Kanak. Members of 
the French party, when they drew lines around themselves on the sand in 
order to keep the Kanak at a distance, repeatedly suffered thefts and minor 
bruises. The friendly joking during the British encounter (a Kanak teasing 
the standoffish British) here was reversed and moved into the domain of re- 
taliatory transgression."! 

Harassed and disillusioned, the French did not take long to become 
openly belligerent. Another inversion from the first encounter is identified, 
by Rossel and by the naturalist LaBillardiére, as the cause of this open an- 
tagonism. Accounts of the Cook voyage depict the Kanak as fearful of Brit- 
ish cannibalism. The French claimed that the Kanak themselves were fero- 
cious cannibals: “We had soon incontestable proof of their ferocity,” wrote 
LaBillardiére. This “proof” was the sight of a man chewing on a bone 
judged by several Frenchmen to be the pelvis bone of an adolescent boy. 
Cannibalism, in this first French encounter with the Kanak, raised the spec- 
ter of inhuman cruelty, ferocity beyond the bounds of belief. '* 

The French appear to have been fascinated as well as horrified by the 
possibility of cannibalism among the Kanak. At one point they encouraged 
two Kanak, who were aboard ship, to demonstrate the means of butchering 
a human corpse. As Rossel reported: “[T]hey omitted not the smallest de- 
tail regarding how they kill their unlucky victim who is destined for their 
feast. Then they showed how they butcher it; they represented how they 
divide it, and finally, they gave us an idea of the horrible avidity with which 
they devour the cooked meat.” But within the context of these same con- 
tacts, LaBillardiére remarks on Kanak suspicions that the French were can- 
nibals. The Kanak, according to him, disdained with horror the offers of 
meat the French made. He was repeatedly surprised at the roots, tree bark, 
lizards, and spiders with which the said “cannibals” sated their appetites. 
The horror that the French experienced, one suspects, was intentionally 
provoked by the Kanak in order to scare away these rude intruders. Canni- 
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balism was the worst threat the Kanak could deploy against the intrusive 
French. But the scare tactics of the Kanak developed, in French accounts, 
into a reputation for the most unrepentant and desperate savagery. Echoed 
in a popular account of this voyage, in 1871 the scene of cannibal butchery 
was transmuted into actually witnessing the butchery and feasting, rather 
than the mock demonstration of it." 

Rossel, moreover, was very clear in his account, that the cannibalism of 
the Kanak formed a key component in a coherent moral picture of the Ka- 
nak. “In the moral realm,” he reflected, “everything is related, just as in na- 
ture.” In this way, cannibalism functioned as the distinguishing mark of the 
“savagery” of the Kanak, which resonated in French accounts with other 
qualities that the French found disagreeable: Kanak reluctance to trade 
with the French, their “ugliness? and the way their women refused to sat- 
isty the sexual hunger of the French sailors. These are the germ seeds of the 
racial stereotype of Melanesians as degraded, “ignoble savages,” in contrast 
to the more courted and ennobled Polynesians. The sexual parsimony of 
the Melanesians, in contrast, for example, with the sexual openness of Pol- 
ynesian culture, earned them a low racial rank in French perception. "4 

The markers of savagery so captured the French attention that the pos- 
itive attributes of the Kanak (their highly developed agricultural system, 
their friendliness, their willingness to help carry loads and fetch water for 
the French, and their generally pacific demeanor) never temper the vitriol 
of French condemnation. Full of disappointment with the Kanak, La- 
Billardi¢re complained: “[T]hese Savages won't trade, [their women] will 
not consent to come on board our vessel; and when we were desirous of 
making them a present of anything, the men took it to carry to them.” 
Weeks after his initial complaint, LaBillardiére raised the subject of Kanak 
women’s immorality, this time with an allegation that for the price of a few 
nails some Kanak women had let French sailors look “at that part which is 
al covered by a short grass skirt.” But the French did not receive the 

last favor” from these women. What LaBillardiére calls a “proof of ques- 

tionable morals” was the unsatisfying coquetry of the Kanak women. Their 
desire to tease the desirous French provoked the reproaches of LaBillar- 
dicre. The records from the Cook voyage support this characteristic of Mel- 
Sa aia their sexual unavailability, the result either of chas- 
Fetot Eels a = men. However, the British took this chastity as a 
EeElipcoble ae ardiére nies the contrary. His condemnation of the 
) g on the great corruption of manners among these 
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cannibals,” 1s followed directly by an observation that th 
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pany him. Despite repeated en- 


mained adamant that his wife 
‘ - 7 re- 
main beyond the reach of the French sailors. The inaccessibility of Kanak 


women, in fact, dominates LaBillardiére’s remarks on them. Except for the 
one instance cited above, all accounts depict the women as perhaps friendly 
or fearful but invariably uncooperative sexually in their behavior toward 
the French.” 

Cannibalism, warfare, ugly and sexually inaccessible women: these 
characteristics dominated the French representations of the Kanak. Passing 
a final judgment on the Kanak, Rossel made the recommendation that 
Europeans avoid these islands if they could. “After what happened to us,” 
he wrote, “it appears necessary to renounce visiting these islands.” ‘The 
depth of Rossel’s distaste for and fear of the Kanak is measured by a trans- 
mutation he made in the natural environment. The hand-drawn lines in the 
sand having proved insufficient to protect the French sailors, Rossel turned 
the very reefs that circled the islands into an analogous barrier, erected to 
keep the Kanak in and the Europeans away. “I have decided that the reefs 
which surround these islands are there to keep them [the Kanak] within 
their limits, and to prevent people from happening upon them and being 
devoured. For this would certainly be the end for any unfortunate sailors 
who might be shipwrecked on these perilous coasts and forced to seek ref- 
uge among these ferocious savages ae 

The d’Entrecasteaux voyage, as reflected in the writings of Rossel and La- 
Billardiére, created a horrible reputation for the Kanak. Cast in this early en- 
counter as the “ignoble savage,” the Kanak never escaped that stereotype. But 
Rossel’s recommendation that Europeans keep away from New Caledonia 
went unheeded by the Catholic missionaries of the Marist order. French in- 
volvement in the islands grew, following the missionary presence, and led to 
official colonization beginning in 1853. French presence on the islands, in- 
spired from the accounts of the d’Entrecasteaux voyage, worked pian to 
force the Kanak to recognize their own degradation and “savagery: In their 
colonial practices, the French followed Rossel’s caution: i for any ees 
Europeans find it necessary to voyage tO New Caledonia, ; wey will need to 
impose themselves on the islanders with very great severity. 
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The Missionary Gaze and Admimstrative Narratives: 
Constructing the Kanak as Savage (1845-78) 

These natives are very superstitious and can be dominated 

by all innovative means of terror. 18 


Missionaries and administrators characterized their work in redemptive 
terms. The intent of the missionaries was manifestly to save the Kanak from 
sin, degradation, and the evil spirits of paganism. The colonial administra- 
tion had the somewhat simpler project of engaging the Kanak in the paths 
of French civilization. But before the Kanak would agree to follow the mis- 
sionaries or to recognize the authority of the colonial administration, they 
needed to be convinced, somehow, of French superiority. That recognition 
proved difficult to obtain— Kanak resistance, in its many forms, preserved 
some degree of their autonomy. This resistance also reinforced French 
views of the Kanak as savages. The history of the early mission and colonial 
administration consisted of a series of intrusions (clumsy and subject to 
mis/re/reading by the Kanak), Kanak resistance, then increased intrusion, 
usually violent, accompanied by a heightened rhetoric of savagery. Domi- 
nation of the Kanak, taken for granted by the French prior to their sus- 
tained presence in New Caledonia, required concerted and often violent 
efforts. In working to create subordinate subjects out of the independent 
Kanak, the missionaries and administrators “constructed” the “savages” 
whom they then sought to redeem and rehabilitate. The techniques of 
“constructing savagery” aimed to instill a hierarchy of the races in the minds 
of the Kanak and the French. This hierarchy was neither extant nor easily 
accepted. In 1862, nearly twenty years after the debut of the mission, a doc- 
tor-ethnographer wrote: “One would be gravely mistaken to think that the 
Caledonian was malcontent with his situation, however miserable it ap- 
péars to us, or to think that he regards our condition with eyes filled with 
see hater soatcy cP 
selves as better off (ee E ie a SE EE ne ae a 
tards their progress in Fileaistoce eee ee a sub a 
tion” Rochas reflected, “has ae ; F P e SOnrs@ SOREL Me Fs aie 
certed efforts to achieve dominanc a coe Doe aa on 
inferiority, the missionaries emplo ne s meee Quen Kanak ise? ‘ 
stration employed force and ae ne and’ trickery ae 
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Caledonia “with terror in their hearts” 


to convert “the poor savages sub- 
jected to the devil” P ges sub 


ee piitaten os at Balade and Koko received the missionar- 
: a jo! goodwill. In objective terms, the communica- 
tive ability of the missionaries must have been severely limited. Only one in 
the group of four priests and two brothers had any ability to speak with the 
Kanak. Fortunately, some Wallis islanders were living among the clans at 
Balade, and one chief possessed particularly good skills in Wallis and the lo- 
cal Kanak language. Through that chief, Pére Viard was able to communi- 
cate with the New Caledonians. He also, according to his own account, de- 
voted much of his free time to studying the local language. However, since 
the languages of New Caledonia are unrelated to the other languages of the 
Pacific, acquisition of a working knowledge was extremely slow. The mis- 
sionaries taught the Kanak, as well as they could, to make the sign of the 
cross, and to recite or chant prayers (apparently, some in their Latin ver- 
sions). The first translations from French into a Kanak language were the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Hail, Mary.° 

As a result of this language barrier, little religious instruction could be 
pursued in this mission outpost. Moreover, most of the missionaries’ time 
was occupied securing the basic necessities of life, such as food and shelter. 
The missionaries, nonetheless, sought to impart spiritual instruction. They 
achieved that largely through bodily disposition; they believed that their 
spiritual superiority could be conveyed through a superior attitude con- 
veyed through upright posture. The head of the mission, Monseigneur 
Douarre, dominated the Kanak by “walking upright and straight on when 
he encountered them, his head held high and his eyes looking straight into 
theirs. In this way he forced them to cede the path and to lower their 
heads” Armed with his crucifix and his dominating gaze, Douarre reput- 
edly put to flight groups of two, three, even six hundred hostile Kanak.”! 

In the first year of their stay on the island, the missionaries asserted 
enough authority to gain the respect that most Kanak reserved for clan 
leaders—or “chiefs” as the French called them. The Kanak knew that the 
French ships came from where the horizon met the sky, so they attributed 
to the missionaries power over “the heavens,” including the wind and rain. 
The French were simultaneously flattered to be invested with such power 
and contemptuous of the Kanak for so ignorantly bestowing heavenly 
power upon them. The missionaries did not contextualize these beliefs, 
though at least one of them, Pere Rougeyron, knew that Kanak tribes had 
priests with power, precisely over such phenomena as wind, rain, and 
storms. The missionaries mistakenly claimed to hold especially prodigious 
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power in the eyes of the Kanak. However, while the Kanak did not deify 
the French any more than they did their own chiefs, they did respect the 
missionaries and thought of them as powerful men.” 

Also during this first year, the missionaries were fed, housed, and 
treated with the respect due to significant personages. This happy situa- 
tion, however, began to unravel as misunderstandings accumulated and 
tensions grew; interactions around yam “sales,” baptism, famine, and epi- 
demic illness proved the inability of the missionaries to secure the respect of 
the Kanak or to dominate them successfully. From a letter from Rougeyron 
we know that the missionaries negotiated the purchase of a field of yams 
sometime in 1844 or 1845. As Rougeyron described this incident, the mis- 
sionaries’ provisions had run out and their agricultural efforts had borne lit- 
tle fruit. A drought had killed off the few plants in their garden, and they 
were thrown, in their view, on the mercy of God.” At that point they 
“bought” a field of yams and immediately “exhausted themselves harvest- 
ing the whole field” The chief, seeing the missionaries leave with all the 
yams, “sent a group of bandits who took everything, before our very eyes.” 
To the missionaries, this experience was a lesson in the treacherous and 
thieving nature of the Kanak. In the eyes of the Kanak, however, the mis- 
sionaries had violated customary practices, which strictly regulated the days 
and rate of yam harvests. Violation of the harvesting rituals most likely pro- 
voked horror and outrage in the Kanak, who then attempted to set right, as 
well as possible, that which the missionaries had desecrated.”4 

If the missionaries misapplied European concepts of “purchase.” “sale? 
and “ownership” in the yam-field escapade, the Kanak, in watching the 
common missionary activity of baptizing the islanders, equally misunder- 
stood the nature and purpose of that activity. The missionaries were fond of 
baptizing Kanak whenever it proved feasible. However, a fear of creating 
“bad Christians” prevented them from baptizing any and all. They settled 
on a policy of baptizing the elderly, the very young, the sick, and the dying. 
In that way, as they said, they would populate heaven with souls who 
would pray for the success of their mission. “I have baptized approximately 
two hundred seventy children” Father Viard claimed, “a good number of 
whom have already gone to heaven to pray for the success of this Mission.” 

We have populated the heavens with angels,’ wrote Rougeyron. “[E]Jach 
day I learn that one of the little ones on whom the water of regeneration 
had flowed has gone to form the crown of the Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith”25 


The connection between baptism and death hardly escaped the notice 
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baptize those sick with “the plague,” 
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always easy 
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to approach the sick: al ee : sce mt alia 
) € poor savages imagined that we had 

the power to control the disease and to make them die at our will” The 
Kanak suspected the missionaries of sorcery, and these circumstances led, in 
1847, to the routing of the missionaries and their abandonment of the 
island. By 1860, virgin-land epidemics were so common among Christi- 
anized Kanak (apparently since they had more sustained contact with 
Europeans) that baptism became intimately associated with death: tuber- 
culosis, an introduced disease that became endemic, was called christiano, 
and converts routinely faced conversion with a martyr’s willingness to die 
at once in order to ascend to a heavenly paradise.” The 1847 routing of the 
missionaries arose from misunderstood gestures—chiefly baptisms and 
yam “sales.”?7 

These profound misunderstandings belie one major commonality be- 
tween the missionaries and Kanak, their magico-religious world views. As 
in the baptism-sorcery equation, the Kanak were quick to see spiritual ac- 
tions or sorcery at work in day-to-day events. Similarly, miracles, according 
to the missionaries and their supporters back in France, happened with 
regularity during the years 1843-47. For example, armed with immune sys- 
tems that the Kanak lacked, the missionaries escaped death in the 1845-46 
epidemic that killed between one-half and one-third of the northern Kanak 
tribes. Their reading of that event, however, was deeply religious, likening 
their survival to the Jewish survival of the visitation by the angel of death in 
Egypt: “We put medals on our door lintels, so that the exterminating angel 
would stop at this sign of the Immaculate Virgin, as he otherwise did at the 
sight of the blood of a lamb” In the mission account of the 1845 famine, 
God is credited with rescuing the priests. Incredulous in the face of starva- 
tion, Rougeyron wrote in his journal: “[We], who had left all behind us in 
order to achieve His will, we must be more dear to Him than the poor, 
senseless animals he feeds in the wilds.” But the day of the missionaries’ de- 
spair was the day a neighboring tribe, inspired by a good angel, arrived 
with abundant provisions. The “finger of God” determined this event, So 
far as the missionaries judged. Reading this as a form of divine interven- 
tion, a miracle enacted to save the missionaries, they gave their thanks and 
recognition for the food to God, not to the Kanak.”* Ae si 

From a secular point of view, the missionary belief in miracles is just as 
credible (or incredible) as the Kanak belief that the missionaries controlled 
the wind and the rain. Each group saw the other as a vessel carrying super- 
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natural agency. However, a rhetoric of French domination prioritized the 
Christian beliefs as authentic carriers of the Truth. Missionary belief in 
miracles provoked admiration and incited religious fervor in their support- 
ers. Kanak belief in priestly power over the forces of nature inspired ridi- 
cule. Judging according to a standard of efficacious action, the missionaries 
seemed to have suffered disempowerment as a result of their conviction in 
miraculous interventions. Accurate knowledge of the people’s interests and 
motivations would have facilitated the missionary efforts to dominate the 
Kanak. But the missionaries did not “see” the Kanak. Rather, they saw “the 
finger of God,” and in doing so they forsook the opportunity to see, in a 
less mystified sense, the actions and interests of the Kanak. 

Such reluctance (or inability) to perceive Kanak subjectivity has been 
discussed in other contexts. Scholars have argued convincingly that the 
Kanak clans operated strategically toward the missionaries; keeping one or 
several missionaries in a village was a means of empowerment, or perhaps a 
status symbol. Kanak who came to the missionaries with an offer of food, 
one can be sure, came for their own reasons. A whole world of meaning 
was lost to the missionaries in the ascription of these Kanak activities to di- 
vine intervention. Kanak subjectivity was likewise lost, submerged in the 
denotation “miraculous.” 

Oblivious to Kanak motivations and social customs, the missionaries 
engendered ull will toward themselves. In danger of starvation once again 
(still in 1845), the missionaries received yet another generous gift from a 
Kanak clan. Within three days of this gift a mission ship, the Rin, arrived 
at the harbor, bringing with it abundant provisions. Making no gesture of 
reciprocal generosity toward the clans who had so recently prevented their 
starvation, the missionaries carefully stowed away these provisions for the 
future. Rougeyron demonstrated some uneasiness in this respect, for, after 
describing the provisions brought by the R/in, he launched, ina seemingly 
disconnected way, into a discussion of the misguided “hospitality” of Oce- 
anic people, “which dictates that everything be held in common” This 
primitive communism, according to Rougeyron, coincided with deep 
flaws in Kanak conduct and character, leading them to laziness and insin- 
cere affection. This passage reveals guilty feelings on the part of Rougey- 
ron, desperate to dissociate himself from his indebtedness to the Kanak. 
Despite his apparent guilty conscience, the missionaries persisted in 
hoarding their food, refusing to recognize the custom of partial ownership, 
and refusing, as well, reciprocal duties toward chiefs who had extended 
housing, food, and general hospitality. These (unintentionally) belligerent 
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actions led to the Kanak aggression that drove the missionaries from the 
island in 1847. Moreover, the critique of “primitive communism” was 
picked up by later writers on New Caledonia (most notably, Rochas 1862), 
and used as evidence of the “primitive” state of the Kanak.* 


WHILE THE MISSIONARIES might have viewed Kanak actions as either 
miraculous or diabolical, they themselves could not produce “miracles” 
with facility. Consequently, as the missionaries tried to instill in the Kanak a 
Manichaean world view, dominated by the battle of Good versus Evil, 
Christians versus pagans, they themselves had frequent recourse to trickery 
and dissimulation. Ruses supplanted the required but uncommandable 
forces of divine intervention. Dogs, matches, and cannibalism were chief 
among the dominatory techniques deployed by the missionaries. 

Within the history of representations of the Kanak, the ruses of the mis- 
sionaries served to prove the superstitious nature of the Kanak and the lim- 
its of their intelligence. These accounts are retold by Brainne (1854), Alcan 
(1887), and Salinis (1892). This drama of psychological domination, retold 
and reprinted, was a lesson for each Frenchman. The first inscription oc- 
curred with the publication of two letters giving detailed ethnographic in- 
formation in 1847 in the Revue de Rouen. The ship’s lieutenant J. Besson of 
the Seine, shipwrecked near Balade, in writing to his father, was conscious 
of the fact that little information about New Caledonia had reached 
Europe: “No one yet has written seriously about this island where we have 
taken refuge; ... there is a land to explore here; and a people—savage in 
every sense of the word—with mores, customs, and a language, who would 
make a very curious study.” In admiration of the missionaries, “who do not 
want to use arms.” Besson recounted how they “made themselves re- 
spected.” In introducing the missionaries’ tactics, Besson emphasized how 
these methods demonstrated “the ignorance and simplicity of the natives.” 
Besson recounted how the missionaries encouraged the belief that their 
barrel of salted beef was actually full of conserved cadavers. The Kanak had 
such fear of this barrel that “in order to put them to flight it sufficed to 
brandish a joint and threaten to shut them up in the barrel” Pere Rougey- 
ron engineered this deception. Confronted with a crowd of Kanak who 
would not leave the premises, he ordered one of the brothers to retrieve a 
recently opened cask of salted meat. “(A |fter having rolled up his sleeves, he 
dipped in with both hands and withdrew two whole sides of pork, dis- 
gusting with brine, and, presenting them to the astounded and frightened 
savages, he told them that would be their end if they did not leave at once. 
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All quickly ran away, believing that they had seen strips of human flesh 
come out of the barrel.”?! 

The missionaries also used their dogs, acquired from the captain of the 
Rhin in 1845, to intimidate the Kanak. Curiously, no mention is made in 
these records of the Kanak having dogs of their own, although we know 
that Captain Cook left a male and female as a present in 1774. Records from 
the 1860s show that the Kanak kept dogs in their families and were often 
extremely attached to them, treating them as a respected member of the 
family. Somehow, though, the accounts from the 1840s portray dogs as a 
specific attribute of the missionaries. The Kanak, according to numerous 
accounts, feared and respected the mission dogs as though they were grand 
personages, akin to chiefs. A bulldog named Rhin reportedly was treated as 
the grand leader of the whole mission, above even the Monseigneur. “In 
those times,’ wrote Alcan, “if one asked of the people [xatives] who was the 
greatest chief of the mission, everyone, men, women and children, would 
respond: “The grand aliki [chief] is Rhin? And then? ‘It’s Clara? And then” 
‘It’s Bucephale.’” Only after all the dogs were named, according to Alcan, 
would the Kanak identify one of the missionaries as important: “‘— And fi- 
nally?’ ‘—It is the Epicopo’” [the head of the mission]. The Kanak reportedly 
brought presents to Rhin and spoke to him as they would a chief, hoping to 
conciliate him to their interests. The missionaries exploited the reverence of 
the Kanak toward dogs, translating the Kanak speeches so the dogs would 
understand, receiving the gifts, and frequently inciting the dogs to attack 
for little or no reason. According to Rougeyron, Brother Blaise was the 
most insistent antagonist of the Kanak, frequently inciting their fear and 
distress. Notably, when the Kanak finally revolted, Blaise was the only mis- 
sionary killed. 

A more dramatic encounter, retold in popular accounts, involved the 
priest who held two thousand hostile Kanak at bay with a lighted match: 


One of the fathers found himself at Ponépo surrounded by more than 2000 
Savages seeking to break into his house, which began to disquiet him. Finally it 


suddenly, to present himself boldly to the stupefied gaze of the mutineers. and 
Ps make fire come out of his hand, using a phosphoric match. Then he asked 
E nem 3 any of them were capable of doing the same, All of them, in their fright, 
Cat themselves on their buttocks and ran away as fast as they could.%3 
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pork, and of Kanak reverence for dogs, the reproduction of this story 
served as proof of French superiority and a demonstration of how to en- 
force domination. In an ethnography printed in 1900, another priest, Pére 
Lambert, repeated the counsel of the first head of the New Caledonian mis- 
sion: “[L]ook the native in the eyes, dominate him with your gaze.” The es- 
sential ingredient here for domination was a firm sense of superiority. Co- 
lonial texts worked hard to protect and showcase French superiority; the 
history of colonial encounters, however, reveals determined and relatively 
effective Kanak resistance. Gaining the recognition of the Kanak was not 
easily accomplished. One might say, the gaze of the “savages” refused to be 
captured. Momentarily awed through miraculous trickery or disheartened 


through incendiary material assault, the Kanak still retained their own 
counsel.*4 


IN EARLY 1851 a French exploratory expedition—known by its ship’s 
name, the Alcmene—lost twelve sailors to inhabitants near the port of 
Balade, who reportedly ate them. Three other sailors from the Alcmene 
were adopted by the Kanak and later retaken by the French. The French re- 
acted by killing some twenty Kanak and destroying nearby villages and 
plantations. Coconut trees were cut down, houses and plantations burned. 
The missionaries’ attempt at domination through handheld flame esca- 
lated, in these reprisals for the A/cméne massacres, to the flames of burning 
houses and coconut trees. Directly following this “chastisement” of the 
northern Kanak, the Marist missionaries (who had fled the island in 1847) 
reinstalled Pére Rougeyron at Balade. Rougeyron had only one other mis- 
sionary with him, Pere Gagniere. The missionaries’ determination to suc- 
ceed in New Caledonia influenced government policy back in France. 
Combined with the news of the Aleméne massacre, the devotion of the mis- 
sionaries instigated government resolve to “impose civilization on these 
cannibal tribes through force.” In September 1853 the French government 
established formal rule of New Caledonia. Subordinating the Kanak and 
then gaining their recognition, “captivating the eye of the native,” became 
and remained the central task of this colonial enterprise.*° 

The recasting of the Kanak as inferior, dominated “savages,” begun in 
the missionary descriptions, continued with the first governmental con- 
tracts between the French and Kanak, signed in 1854. The “Recognition of 
the Demand for Laws” guaranteed the Kanak the rights and advantages of 


French citizenship, while at the same time designating “regeneration and 
civilization” as the goals of French rule of New Caledonia.** This contract 
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for government between the French and the Kanak promised a program of 
civilization, as expressed by one French official as he inaugurated an early 
French outpost. “I come with confidence to settle among you,” he pro- 
claimed, 
to aid our courageous missionaries in their work of moralization; to bring to 
you material well-being along with civilization; to help you to enter into la 
Grande famille frangaise; to initiate you to our customs and usages; and to give 
you our laws based on the respect for the rights of everyone. ... The Emperor, 
my master, in calling me to the high mission of facilitating your regeneration, 
has directed me to draw you pacifically toward an understanding of the benefits 


of uniting yourselves with his other subjects. 
Come to me, then, without fear. . . .37 


The implementation of French rule mandated a recognition by the Ka- 
nak of French power and authority, but that recognition could be achieved 
only by capturing the “savage” gaze of the Kanak. Chastising violence, par- 
ticularly the burning of villages and plantations, was used again to secure 
the recognizing gaze: “[T]hey have recognized our complete power,’ wrote 
the governor with false optimism in 1858. “I sent [troops] to chastise the 
tribes. They made a foray into the interior, about two hours from the coast, 
where they burned several villages and taught a lesson to the tribe which it 
will be sure to remember. This produced an excellent effect on all sides. ... 
They recognized our complete power.”** Nearly twenty years later, another 
governor used much the same language: “I sent some armed men, under 
the direction of an officer, to make a military excursion I am convinced, 
however, that the effect produced will be excellent and can’t fail to exercise 
a salutary influence on the natives. They understand that they can’t extract 
themselves from our authority and that it would be easy for us to break 
their resistance if they should happen to challenge us again? 


Kanak Resistance and Their Entrapment in the 
Discourse of Savagery: The Example of 1878 


The illusion of successful subjugation was shattered once again in 1878 by a 
large-scale, coordinated uprising by the Kanak. Since the 1970s a historical 
understanding of this revolt has emerged that prioritizes politics, localizing 
the basis for the revolt in specific quarrels over territorial rights and abuses, 
largely conditioned by the French colonists yet also involving interclan ri- 
valries. This insurrection, because of its unified nature, has been postulated 
aS a moment of nascent nationalism for the Kanak. Alternatively, the histo- 
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rian Linda Latham suggests that the revolt was largely characterized by in- 
terclan belligerence. The French who experienced the insurrection, how- 
ever, completely resisted reading the Kanak actions in political terms. 
Rather than conscious, political activity, the French imagined the insurrec- 
tion resulted from spontaneous racial opposition to civilization. Racial an- 
tagonism, the antipathy of “savagery” to “civilization” served as the ex- 
planatory device for French understanding of 1878. “Ihe revolt of barba- 
rism against civilization” was the characterization given to the 1878 Kanak 
insurrection against French colonization by even one of the most sympa- 
thetic commentators.4! In response to the uprising, in which the Kanak 
killed approximately two hundred French settlers, the French killed one 
thousand Kanak and burned the villages and plantations of the rebellious 
clans. The captured Kanak, another thousand, were deported to the Isle of 
Pines and to Belep. Their lands, amounting to several thousand hectares, 
were summarily seized by the government, mapped, and redistributed to 
European settlers.” 

The so-called savagery of the Kanak served in French justifications of 
their harsh reprisals. One colonist, for example, employed a nearly ideal 
typical description of the European idea of “savagery” to defend the French 
refusal to answer Kanak land claims with justice. “The race this colony 1s 
killing is at the very bottom of the ladder of humanity, they are savages who 
have not even raised themselves to the lowest level of civilization; he 
wrote. “No art has arrived to soften their ways; they are ferocious to the 
point of being cannibals.” Inveterate laziness on the part of the Kanak, 
continued the colonist, made warfare “habitual” and “unending-’ Another 
commentator acknowledged the practical problem of ensuring the rule of 
law between Kanak and colonists, writing: “[If] we wanted to intervene in 
all the quarrels with the natives we would have to triple the number of 
troops and the size of the garrison.” More sympathetic than most, this 
writer unwittingly identified the exclusionary consequence of labeling the 
Kanak as savage. In an attempt at conciliation, he claimed that the Kanak 
actually looked to the French for lawful authority and justice; but he ren- 
dered this conviction irrelevant when he invoked savagery: “I, myself, don’t 


like to hear these rebels and enemies excused; [they are] unfortunate tribal 


natives and very barbarous?” 


Not all French administrators shared this sanguine perspective on eis 
nak subjugation, The career naval officer General Trentinian denounce 
d obvious bias against the Kanak. Com- 


French policy for its persistent an ga 
, Trentinian emerged as a lone 


missioned to investigate the 1878 uprising, 
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dissenting voice among high officials. In his report on the insurrection, 
Trentinian denied that violence and overt domination produced productive 
colonial relations. Just and responsible behavior toward the Kanak, in his 
view, was the only means of gaining their respect. Trentinian lamented that 
the Kanak were treated with “disloyalty and without good faith.” Guided 
by “scant morality,” the French actions, from Trentinian’s perspective, had 
elicited “disrespect” and “hatred” from the Kanak. Consequent to the per- 
sistent disregard for the Kanak, according to Trentinian, “the indigenous 
people could not believe in our honesty.” The French who acted with no 
concern for the natives “had destroyed French dignity in relation to the 
savages.” 

Trentinian’s concerns to uphold French justice, honesty, and morality, 
which would encourage Kanak respect for, and trust in, the French, pro- 
duced support neither among the colonists nor among colonial officials. 
Indeed, as thanks for his extensive investigations, authorities back in Paris 
denied Trentinian his request to retire and shipped him off to east Asia, 
where he died. Violence, designed to produce submission, suited the need 
to produce a clear civilized/savage hierarchy. Reciprocity, prior to the quest 
for submission, might have produced a dialogue, but the French were in- 
tent on conquest, not dialogue. The “savagery” of the Kanak served as the 
pretext for oppressive French policies. This “savagery” was secured in the 
everyday culture of the colony through two particular linguistic practices: a 
reiteration of the epithet “savage” and the use of a “naturalized” language 
when speaking of colonization. 

The reiterative method of identifying the Kanak as savages worked by 
isolating facts, often exact and seemingly to the credit of the Kanak, from 
any larger implication by the invocation of the epithet “savage” While the 
French clearly perceived the Kanak claims to land, their economic difficul- 
ties in the face of French encroachment on their farms, their consternation 
at the ever-growing number of French immigrants and cattle, and their re- 
sentment of the colonial practice of forced labor, their detailed knowledge 
of the situation did not lead to a recognition of the Kanak’s suffering and 
resentment. Rather, even in the most sympathetic accounts, the details 
were usurped by a condemnation of the Kanak as savages. The administra- 
tive documents concerning numerous conflicts, almost always in connec- 
tion with French encroachment on Kanak territory, began again and again 
with the empirical details of the dispute, details that often implicated the 
French colonists. However, the termination of each case invariably invoked 
the refrain “but of course, the Kanak are savages.” after which the said “sav- 
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ages” were condemned to imprisonment, transportation, or forced labor.“ 
The dynamics of these linguistic practices, so frequent as to be operat- 
ing on an unconscious level, were revealed with arrogant self-consciousness 
in one colonist’s defense of the repression following the insurrection of 
1878. Writing to General Trentinian, an anonymous author insisted on 
French innocence and purity in the wake of the insurrection. This inno- 
cence, however, did not lie in the facts of the events; rather, this commenta- 
tor insisted that the facts were of little if any importance: “[Of] course 
other facts will be revealed to us. But permit me to say, M. le General, these 
facts alone have no importance. No, the truth is not in them.” The salient 
element was that the Kanak were “savages” and that they resisted “civiliza- 
tion”; “the tribes of Urai, of Boulapari, of Hio and of Paya revolted just as 
before those of Nouméa and Paita had done, and as other tribes will do one 
day. Incapable of appreciating the benefits of civilization and of finding 
therein a compensation for the loss of part of their land, the natives re- 
volted against the colonists whom they see as usurpers.” Hence, even if the 
French had committed wrongs against the Kanak, they, as agents of French 
civilization, were not to be blamed, “Don’t put the administration or the 
colonists, who are here as the avant-garde of France and who have been the 
victims of frightful massacres, on the witness chair in order to search for 
misdeeds more or less real, and more often than not without importance.” 
As the ideological term “savagery” silenced the detailed language of 
empirical description, so the naturalized language of colonization, civiliza- 
tion, and savagery precluded any recognition of Kanak intentionality. The 
insurrection was explained by the idea that natural and normal processes of 
conquest and colonization led inevitably to racial conflicts: “This antago- 
nism is a fatal law; if it always appears regardless of circumstances, why 
should we be surprised to see it in New Caledonia?” Refusing to examine 
the actual events, and refusing to recognize the needs and the suffering of 
the displaced Kanak, the text affirmed complacently that everywhere Euro- 
pean nations colonize, “the same causes produce the same effects.” In a final 
gesture away from the concrete and particular injustices of the disposses- 
sion of the Kanak, the author assured his readers that the crisis was part of a 
widely acknowledged process: “ [Y]ou are present here at one of those cri- 
ses through which all colonies pass.” Once again, the significance of details 
was denied: “One must judge this crisis according to the larger picture, 
from the point of view of the future of the colonizing process.” Here we see 
clearly how the invocation of a natural process of colonization and civiliza- 
tion emptied disquieting political details of thetr significance.“ 
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Kanak volition and actions here were subsumed in an encompassing 
discourse of savagery and civilization. Relegated to the category “savage” 
the Kanak could not resist the French without triggering further allega- 
tions of savagery. French incursion, Kanak resistance, and further French 
incursions with increased violence: this pattern of interaction contributed 
to escalating violence and displacement, as well as to escalating rhetoric of 
“savagery. 


Physical Anthvopology, Race Theory, and the 
Fitstorical Relevance of Sexual Attraction 


While the linguistic practices of the administration held an immediate ef- 
ficacy, physical anthropology established its claims through comparative 
measurements, a method that represented and propagated an ideology of 
colonial domination but did not actually enact it. The history of the physi- 
cal anthropology of the Kanak was conditioned by several concepts, them- 
selves of comparatively recent historical vintage. By 1845, when the first 
physical anthropology of the Kanak appeared in France, the notion of the 
native as a “child” in comparison with the “mature” Frenchmen was cur- 
rent. This developmental, albeit paternalistic, model, contrasts, for exam- 
ple, with a prior view of “savages” as natural slaves. Physical anthropology 
eventually joined forces with theories of prehistoric man and of racial mi- 
grations and conquests. French colonial presence in New Caledonia, which 
became strong only in the early 1870s, followed the discovery of “deep 
time” and prehistoric man. From the first encounters, the French found the 
Kanak antipathetic; as the science of physical anthropology developed, this 
antipathy between these groups was inscribed in cranial measurements and 
theories of racial dissemination and conquest. 

The first depiction of the Kanak in terms of physical anthropology dates 
from 1845. The minister of the navy, Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, gave a re- 
port to the Academy of Sciences that was a generally positive description of 
the Kanak. The report opened with the comment that “one can see that 
their physical constitution is attractive, and so to say, superior to that of 
Europeans” Their skin color, rather than the “black” of later classifications, 
was described as “similar to a deep reddish-bronze” “The skin gleams and 1s 
variable in coloration” continued the description, “which seems to depend 
on the greater or lesser length of time spent in the sun” The only classifica- 
tory language employed identified the Kanak as “people in the state of na- 
ture.” Dupetit-Thouars did acknowledge the importance of skull measure- 
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ments, Poe notably, the report classified the Kanak neither as degenerate 
nor as oy No Mea estimation of their place on the “ladder of hu- 
manity was given. 2 

While overall descriptions of body types, stamina, and diet figured in 
many reports, the skuli and skin color assumed increasing importance 
throughout the century. By 1859, Victor Rochas had written a report spe- 
cifically about the Kanak of New Caledonia, rather than the Melanesians in 
general, that made assessments directly contrary to those of Dupetit- 
Thouars. “Through comparing the diverse oceanic types I was able to ob- 
serve, I would place the Caledonians—on the human ladder—below the 
native of the Marquise, of Tahiti and of the archipel des amis (Tonga-Tabou); 
next to those from Fiji; and above the islanders from Rossel (Louisiade) and 
south Nouvelle-Galles” Rochas continued these comparative rankings, 
saying that he had not seen Papuans from New Guinea, but that he be- 
lieved that they were very different from New Caledonians. Importantly, 
Rochas hinged his description on the savagery of the Kanak. “The New 
Caledonians” he said, “like all savages, have exquisitely fine senses of sight 
and hearing” In saying this, Rochas fit the Kanak into a category in which 
their positive qualities were always discounted by their savagery: “[T]hey 
would have nothing to fear from a comparison with the characters from 
Cooper. They are agile; their muscular legs seem to be built for running. At 
any moment they are capable of exerting as much power as our workers, 
but they cannot do so for long.” 

Craniological measurements of the Kanak featured in Rochas’s report as 
a means of distinguishing between Kanak and Europeans. “Prognathism, 
the narrowness of the forehead, and the prominence of the cheekbones,” 
according to Rochas, defined the specificity of the Kanak race. But it was 
not until 1872 that another anthropologist and member of the Paris An- 
thropological Society, Louis-Adolphe Bertillon, formulated a theory that 
gave meaning to the “characteristic shape” of the Kanak head. Bertillon at- 
tributed the Kanak people’s tall, narrow heads to the large jaw muscles that 
developed because of their herbaceous diet. These muscles, he thought, 
produced a “constant pressure” that “flattened it,’ hence “it 1s manifest sree 
the powerful crotaphyte muscles compress the New Ceo skull: 
What might be the result of such constant pressure on the “lateral lobes of 
the skull?” wondered Bertillon. He determined that as a result of this pres- 
sure, “the parietal lobes shrink and the skull begins to flatten 1n all its trans- 
verse diameters.”>! 


5 istory and evolution on 
In Bertillon’s conclusion, the umpact of prehistory 
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physical anthropology figured strongly. Bertillon made a direct comparison 
between the Kanak, with their “big jaws,” and apes. Noting that the skulls 
of Kanak children exhibited less difference from Europeans than those of 


adults, Bertillon remarked: 


[O]bservers have noted, always with surprise, in young savages as in young 
apes, a type of retrogression which exhibits itself with the approach of adult- 
hood. One should recall also the profound cranial-anatomical changes which 
the anthropomorphic ape undergoes, and which are not without analogy to 
those of the New Caledonian. The skull of the young ape, at first smooth and 
free, little by little is covered with crotaphyte muscular extensions, which in the 
adult envelop the whole skull in a thick, ever compressing envelope. 


After sowing these seeds of speculation, Bertillon ended his analysis with 
the reflection that “similar inductions would present themselves to the 
mind of [his] readers as easily as to [his] own”? 

The relative restraint in Bertillon’s innuendo disappeared when physical 
anthropology reached popular audiences. Echoing earlier depictions, for 
example, Henri Le Chartier dropped any notion of variation within the 
Kanak people and appended derogatory adjectival phrases: “The natives 
have skin the color of chocolate, the cheek bones project further than 
Europeans’. The whites of their eyes are reddish, which gives them a fero- 
cious expression. With their prominent, large white teeth, they seem always 
ready to devour a human limb.”°? 

A French conviction of the historical obsolescence of the Kanak, ad- 
duced by the noncontemporaneity of the race, followed from and rein- 
forced physical anthropological theories. Anthropologist Adolphe Bouga- 
rel’s conviction that the Kanak would soon disappear reflected this racial- 
ized understanding of historical contemporaneousness and racial competi- 
tion. As a commentator on Bougarel’s taxonomical article “Des races de 
POceanie frangaise; de celles de la Nouvelle-Calédonie en particulier? em- 
phasized, “[T he conclusion of this important work is that the inhabitants 
of New Caledonia, like the Red-Skins of America and the natives of New 
Holland, tend to die out and disappear. These races are worn out, they have 
had their time. They proceed toward annihilation just as all the numerous 
species of geological times have done” 

As confirmation of the historical noncontemporaneousness of the Ka- 
nak, Bougarel cited the low birth rate and the general, and to him inexpli- 
cable, decline of the population. The race that had been historically super- 
seded died out, in this way, as through attrition, while the French popula- 
tion, harbingers of historical progress, grew. Bougarel exhibited no cogni- 
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aon ona a birthrates in maintaining economic equilib- 
age <= me epidemics that killed off one-third to one-half the 
population, any willingness to interpret increased death rates after Euro- 
vogue anything other than a sign of European racial superiority. 
Most decisive for this ethnographer’s perspective was that the Kanak ex- 
emplified stone-age man.°> 
In addition to promoting a representation of the Kanak as remnants 
from prehistory, with the aid of physical anthropology, the French devel- 
oped a moral geography of the Pacific that demonized the Melanesians and 
glorified the Polynesians. Although not as widely disseminated as the im- 
age of nubile Polynesian maidens, the renowned “ugliness” of the Kanak, 
especially of Kanak women, expressed the inferiority the French ascribed to 
the Melanesians. At least since Diderot’s social fable of the Tahitian land of 
peace and sexual plenitude, Supplement to Bougainville’s Voyage,” the image 
of the Polynesians has approached that of the noble savage.” Their sexual 
license, as commonly represented, only demonstrated an innocence and 
lack of guile or guilty shame. The “ugly” Kanak women, by contrast, almost 
immediately were cast as degraded and sexually deviant. These contrasting 
evaluations can be explained with the insight that sexual attraction pro- 
moted the circulation thought necessary to civilization. The impulse to- 
ward (sexual) sociability among the Tahitians earned them a higher ranking 
on the ladder of evolution.” 


Colonial Collecting: Material Appropriation 
and the Flight of Kamo 


The practices of colonial collecting, especially the collecting of heads, 
formed a significant part of the French-Kanak encounter and contributed 
to the impoverishment of traditional Kanak identity. Kanak identity was 
bound to objects, just as it was bound to the land and to fellow clan mem- 
bers. The Kanak personage —his kamo—did not reside entirely in his body 
but was established through his relations to objects, or the land, or other 
people. Not restricted to his body through individualizing mechanisms 
and disciplines, the Kanak kamo lived in the bonds of sociability and mate- 
rial culture. How deeply the French could appreciate this in the nineteenth 
century is unknown, but at least one ethnographer- physician, Jules Pa- 

touillet, explicitly rej ected the opportunity to pursue physical anthropology 

because he feared “alienating” the Kanak— thereby inhibiting his ability to 


pursue ethnographic research.*8 
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The Kanak skulls held in French ethnographic collections were gath- 
ered either through the excavation of graves or through direct purchase 
from the Kanak. We know that at least one skull, that of Chief Atai, leader 
of the 1878 insurrection against the French, was delivered for ransom to the 
French and sent in a bottle of alcohol directly to Broca at his laboratory. 
Ironically, his analysis of the skull noted its markings of “exceptional intel- 
ligence for the Kanak race?’ Victor Rochas’s presentation of a mask, a New 
Caledonian skull, and a skull from a native of Sandwich Island, to the Soci- 
été danthropologie is just one example among hundreds of those recorded 
in detail in the official Bulletin of the Société d’anthropologie. Of the skull 
from Sandwich Island the Bulletin remarked: “Monsieur Rochas did not 
find this skull on Sandwich island, but he can guarantee its authenticity. 
These islanders made a raid on New Caledonia. Repelled by the Caledoni- 
ans, they left behind several of their dead. M. Rochas hurried promptly to 
the scene and obtained two of the heads of the vanquished from the victors. 
He offers one of these skulls to the [Anthropological] Society today.” 

General Trentinian, in his unpopular report on the 1878 insurrection, 
deplored the colonists’ lack of respect for Kanak graveyards and considered 
that the violations of these cemeteries contributed to the uprising.*” Curi- 
ously, the Kanak reverence for their cemeteries served the French as yet an- 
other demonstration of Kanak “savagery.” For example, Baron de Vaux de- 
scribed the fright that overcame the Kanak in approaching their graveyards, 
except for burials. Moreover, the Kanak “do everything in the world to pre- 
vent the whites from penetrating there.’ To the Kanak mind, the burial 
woods were “inhabited by the manes of their fathers. They supposed that 
they would not go unpunished if they troubled this eternal repose”® From 
these descriptions, we can conclude that Vaux recognized the Kanak sense 
of the sacred. However, this recognition did not entail respect; the fearful 
respect exhibited by the Kanak for Vaux mainly demonstrated superstition. 
That is clear in Vaux’s description of Kanak who thought themselves beset 
by a trespassed soul: 


[T]hey do the most extraordinary things, clambering up coconut trees, climb- 
ing mountains, exerting all their energy in order to lift enormous weights, 
fighting, sometimes, with those they encounter, and not returning to their 


normal state until after a sorcerer has spit in their faces some special, well and 
duly chewed, herbs, 


5 . 
ye S emphasis on movement—for instance, rather than saying that they 
climb and sit in coconut trees, or that they climb and stay on mountain- 
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tops— conjured EL ADDERS of frenzy with little or no indication of the mental 
RIOSees ee. that might accompany such “possessions.” Similarly, rather than 
appreciating the exorcising ritual for its salubrious effect, Vaux focused on 
how the sorcerer tricked his clients by claiming to interpret the sounds of 
thunder: “['T]hunder, for them, holds the voices of their ancestors speaking 
a language only the sorcerers can understand and interpret.”*! 

Even Pere Lambert, who championed the humanity of the Kanak and 
described Kanak funeral practices with sensitive detail, appropriated Kanak 
sacred objects with a blithe spirit. According to Lambert, “[T]he true form 
of worship of the New Caledonians is the worship of ancestors.” Echoing 
Fustel de Coulanges’s description of ancient religion, Lambert contended 
that the sacredness of ancestors was embodied in the sepulcher as well as in 
devotional hearths: “[T]hey have their sepulchers and devotional hearths 
where they offer sacrifices to their manes.” The sepulcher, according to 
Lambert, was “the most inviolable of properties; 1t is unthinkable that a 
neighbor should ever trespass on this domain.” 

Despite this description of the Kanak view of the sacred, not only did 
Lambert systematically visit burial grounds to search for skulls and artifacts 
(he despaired that Europeans had already searched many of the caves sev- 
eral times) but, in addition, when he surprised a Kanak in the midst of a 
memorial ceremony he carried off the “sacred stones” as a souvenir: “| D]ur- 
ing one of our excursions, as we followed the edge of the forest ... my 
black Cicero suddenly disappeared, then returned with a triumphant air. 
He brought me to a rock the fractured face of which held four carefully ar- 


ranged skulls. 


Imagine my surprise to sec, a little before the skulls, a whittled stone, about 
.25m in length, recently placed on some fern leaves that were still green! No 
doubt the conjurer had been there in action. Perhaps we even disturbed him 
and at our approach mightn't he have hid in the woods? Despite our searches 


we were unable to find him. We had to content ourselves with bringing the 


stone back as evidence.” 


The “wild” Kanak eluded capture by this missionary-colonial collector. The 
testimonial rock that Lambert brought back was destined to be an :nani- 


mate object, categorized and labeled in an ethnographic display. But what 
he inanimate, to the Kanak was a removal 


bert’s eyes, the Kanak escaped, but the 
)captured. 


to the European was removal of t 
of a sacred, animate entity. To Lam 
Kanak, himself, had part of his very self (his kamo 
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Attempted Ethnographic Enactments of Colonial 
Hierarchy: Strong Narratives with Recalcttrant Facts 


If physical anthropology built its truth claims with disregard for the dy- 
namics of colonial collecting, ethnography established its claim to truth 
precisely in revealing the intended means of domination. Collect knowl- 
edge in order to know the savage; know the savage in order to dominate 
him—so ran the logic of ethnographic inscription. Knowing the savage 
meant knowing his culture, his practices, and his psychology. But, most 
important, knowing meant daring to inquire, daring to look square at the 
savage, unflinching before his ferocious gaze. Ethnography, the civilized 
narration of the savage’s ways, insofar as it was a coherent narration, pro- 
vided an epistemological means for French colonists to dominate the Ka- 
nak. But the factual details that escaped the linear progress of the colonialist 
narrative hinted at a separate logic. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
this separate logic proved difficult to ignore. 

The tension between the ideal outlines of French colonization and Ka- 
nak resistance to these processes is graphically represented in Henri Ri- 
viere’s Souvenirs de la Nouvelle-Calédonie. Riviere gained his first-hand expe- 
rience in New Caledonia as a military man. His participation in the sup- 
pression of the 1878 insurrection provided him with ample material for his 
work on the “native tribes.” His Souvenirs had two editions (1880 and 1881); 
the first was composed of field notes and direct observations, the second 
was illustrated and the text revised for a more popular audience. The illus- 
trations from the second edition narrate the initial stages of the civilizing 
process. The first ulustration displays traditional Kanak paying tribute to a 
clan leader; this obeisance of Kanak to Kanak evokes the independence of 
Kanak culture from the French colonial administration. Moving from this 
self-contained culture, the second illustration brings to life the French vi- 
sion of “unregenerate savages” as bloodthirsty and depraved. This illustra- 
tion re-creates a scene from the 1878 uprising, envisioned by the French as a 
battle of “savagery” against “civilization” The third illustration captures the 
moment of the submission of the Kanak to the French, marked by the de- 
livery of the heads of Chief Atai and his sorcerer to the French field com- 
manders, Riviere among them. The caricatured Kanak in illustration four 
presents a half-civilized man. The pants he wears mark his status among the 
acculturated, yet they also present a visual innuendo of castration. Submis- 
sive, clothed, and castrated, the Kanak in this state appears like a puppet, 
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ready to be led along the long process of education and training that would 
integrate him into French society. 

French domination of the “cannibal” savage, represented graphically in 
these illustrations, happened in fact (if only to some of the clans) in 1878. 
Riviere’s illustrations from the second edition of his work, however, con- 
flicted with and remain less convincing than his concise assessment of 
French/Kanak relations in the first edition. Characterizing the Kanak as 
having “an alert mind and an open intelligence combined with great physi- 
cal strength; Riviere remarked that the Kanak “sees our civilization and 1s 
not surprised He watches us and tolerates us; he does not love, rather he 
sooner hates us” Riviere emphasized that “the Kanak only requests one 
thing of us, which is to be left alone, to live peacefully with his taro and 
yams.”64 

The major ethnographies written after midcentury and before 1900 
preached an unabashed allegiance to colonization and the civilizing proj- 
ect: “Rehabilitate, Civilize, Produce” read the epigraph to Jules Patouillet’s 
comprehensive Trois ans en Nouvelle-Calédome published 1n 1873. Writing in 
1871, another ethnographer, Jules Garnier, trod a thin line between self- 
ironizing and candid honesty. Garnier deplored those who denied the in- 
telligence of the Kanak without empirical proof: “[T]hose people refuse the 
slightest intelligence to the Kanak, without ever making the faintest effort 
toward researching and studying his nature.” But the point of this colonial 
empiricism, as Garnier made clear, was “to use it to their profit® Far from 
implying an enlightened appreciation, “knowing” the Kanak meant having 
the ability to control him, to engage his labor in capitalist enterprises, and 
to facilitate the success of French colonization. Of the ethnographers who 
spent time in New Caledonia, most were affiliated with the colonial ad- 
ministration or with the missions. These included naval doctors Jules Pa- 
touillet (1872), Victor Rochas (1862), and Bertillon (1872); ship’s captain 
Henri Riviere (1878 and 1880); missionary Pere Lambert (1879 and 1893); 
and officer in the colonial administration (in charge of surveying and laying 
telegraph lines) Charles Lemire (1880?).% Lambert lived in New Caledonia 
for more than twenty years, first with the clans in Belep (1856-63) and, after 
a period as the prison chaplain on ile Nou (1869-76), on the Isle of Pines. 
Typically, however, these ethnographers spent from one to three years in 
New Caledonia. Patouillet, who spent three years in New Caledonia, by his 
own account “went native” from 1866 to 1869 in order to study the Kanak 

more closely. 
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Popularizers of missionary and naval accounts include Charles Brainne 
(published 1854.) and Eugene Alcan (1887); neither of these men lived in 
New Caledonia. Glaumont, writing for the Revue Wethnographie in 1887, 
was the first to travel to New Caledonia specifically for ethnographic study 
of the Kanak. The accounts of Foley (1879), Baron L. de Vaux (1883), and 
J. B. Noulet (1884), all of whom worked from material they gathered per- 
sonally, are distinguished as sustained specific ethnographic inquiries (the 
role of dress and gender, Kanak character considered in itself, Kanak en- 
gravings on bamboo poles), which at least defer the question of hierarchical 
ranking between the Kanak and the French in order to seek out a specific 
logic of Kanak culture. Jules Garnier, a civil engineer (1864/1874) and Jules 
Durand (1900) represent yet one more type of ethnographer, the traveler in 
search of adventurous discoveries, new forms of life, and novelty. 


EACH OF THE ETHNOGRAPHIES was strongly conditioned by an un- 
derstanding of civilization as the result of progressive historical develop- 
ment, representing the Kanak as an ugly and ferocious cannibal, or as his- 
torically superseded. The affiliation of the ethnographers with the colonial 
effort, both through professional employment and through professed alle- 
giance in their writings, colored their role as interpreters ready to provide 
logics of understanding in the place of belligerent incomprehension. And 
these logics were specific to each writer; while all share a conviction of in- 
tertwined socioeconomic and moral development, the particularities of the 
ethnographies reveal the multiplicity of possible senses that could be con- 
structed from more or less limited engagement with the Kanak. The texts 
work through amassing facts to a socioeconomic developmental paradigm; 
although these facts were frequently irrelevant to the master Narrative, or 
even in contradiction to the paradigm, no alternative narratives arose, and 
the paradigm reigned unchallenged. The interpretations cohered as narra- 
tives despite facts that did not fit. Variations on the narrative proposed ei- 
ther the successful integration of the Kanak through wage labor (Rochas, 
Garnier), the inevitable dying off of this evolutionarily inferior race (Ber- 
nard), or the preservation of a reduced and mollified version of the “natural 
Savage” on reservations (Durand). 

The colonial goal of integrating the Kanak relied heavily on enlisting 
the Kanak in nascent capitalist enterprises. This theory of “the civilizing 
process” found a correlative force in ethnographies in which progress con- 
sisted of socioeconomic development. Among these, Victor Rochas’s work 
1s the most serious and learned. Working from the philosophy of produc- 
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tivity as the measure of all good, Rochas was able to categorize and evaluate 
all aspects of Kanak culture. The Kanak population, noted Rochas, was 
twenty-six times less dense than that of France. This low population den- 
sity, interpreted as a sign of economic inefficiency, supported Rochas’s 
sense of cultural superiority.°” 

Low population density was Rochas’s proof that the Kanak were un- 
productive and degenerate. Extrapolating from the assumption that the 
Kanak did not have enough children, nor produce enough food and mate- 
rial goods, Rochas condemned a whole series of cultural practices. The in- 
terpretation of long breast feeding as “abusive” followed from this eco- 
nomic argument. Domesticity, and by implication, any settled, familial life, 
according to him, did not exist. Finally, his moral condemnation of Kanak 
sexual practices, including strong implications of homosexuality replacing 
reproductive heterosexuality, reinforced and sealed the criticism. 

Rochas used language nearly identical to Rougeyron’s in his criticism of 
the “primary problem” with Kanak society: “[T]he Caledonians have an in- 
stinct for the communist doctrine” Extrapolating from an initially positive 
observation of Kanak generosity, Rochas worked himself up to a resound- 
ing critique. He forged systematic connections that made the simple, at- 
tractive practice of generosity into an overwhelmingly evil undertaking. 
According to Rochas, this communism lacked the element of self-conscious 
choice and altruistic sentiment of nineteenth-century European socialism. 
“One must admit that in this belief they are more the slaves of a custom 
from which they do not know how to extract themselves without incurring 
social censure, than they are moved by heart-felt sentiment; explained Ro- 
chas. This enslavement to custom, produced by the inability of “savages” to 
use their “intellect,” resulted in devious behavior, trickery, and false senti- 
ment: “[If] they can hide their possessions, or gifts they-ve received, they 
intentionally escape the injunction to share” The unreconstructed. eco- 
nomic order, in Rochas’s estimate, served to keep the Kanak in an impov- 
erished condition. “[H]owever it may be, through their spontaneous gen- 
erosity or their lack of foresight, they often lack the basic necessities. Para- 
sites and ne’er-do-wells consume much and bring in very little?’ Primitive 
communism, at the center of a whole system of social relations, in Rochas’s 
logic, impeded development to the “more advanced” and “productive” 
state of capitalism.” 

_ Commerce, the broad circulation of goods and people, in this theory, 
formed the basis for the spread and development of civilization.”” Rochas 
also concurred with the prominent impression that the Kanak resisted rec- 
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ognition of French “superiority” and that they were very hesitant to involve 
themselves with the French. Rochas typified and vilified the Kanak on ac- 
count of this pride: “[He] is very proud, proud like an ignorant person” 
Like a “child without any restraint,” the Kanak disparaged the French, Say- 
ing, “Your country must be very impoverished, since you come here look- 
ing for food and land.” Rochas thematized Kanak resistance to the French 
by invoking a Melanesian/Polynesian divide similar to that discussed 
above. The “ugly” Melanesians, in Rochas’s view, were inferior to the “at- 
tractive” Polynesians. The predominately Polynesian Loyalty Islanders, ac- 
cording to Rochas, were more active in relation to the French. Excellent 
sailors, astute guides, and cunning bargainers, they facilitated French ef- 
forts to develop trade and commerce. The Melanesians, in contrast, were 
insular in their behavior, jealous of their goods and their women, and resis- 
tant to the integrative efforts of the colonial forces. This resistance, in Ro- 
chas’s view, founded on the unwillingness of the Kanak to recognize 
French superiority, would retard their progress in civilization. Rochas 
maintained, however, that this resistance might be overcome, allowing in- 
tegration into the market economy, especially through wage labor. For Ro- 
chas, such economic integration offered a hope-filled scenario of simulta- 
neous civilizing of the Kanak and colonial development.7! 

The integrative and developmental economic interpretation offered by 
Rochas was just one version of ethnographic inscription that could ac- 
commodate colonization. Seemingly in direct opposition to this economic 
paradigm, the missionary quest was driven by desire to comprehend the 
soul of the Kanak—the essence of their humanity. Nonetheless, the ethnog- 
raphy of Pere Lambert works just as assiduously as Rochas’s to assimilate 
the Kanak culture to the French paradigm of civilization. Pére Lambert’s 
monumental work is in a class of its own among nineteenth-century eth- 
nographies, without parallel until the work of the Protestant missionary 
Maurice Leenhardt in the 1920s and 1930s. Lambert, despite his penchant 
for colonial collecting (discussed previously), emerged, through his eth- 
nography, as a defender of the humanity of the Kanak: 


In the presence of certain opinions, far too daring, expressed in a loud voice in 
certain books, I have sensed the need to affirm, before going any further, that 
the New Caledonian is a man, whether one considers him from the physical 
point of view or from the moral and intellectual point of view. His manner of 
appreciating certain acts, his spirit of observation, his method of calculating, his 
language, all this shows us that he obeys a higher faculty than instinct.’ 
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pére Lambert insisted on Kanak humanity in the face of accusations of 
simian behavior, cannibal activity, and lack of beauty and sophistication. 
Free will, evidenced by moral behavior rather than merely instinctual ac- 
tions, served Lambert as the grounds for proving the humanness of the Ka- 
nak, Lambert’s characterization of the Kanak belies most of the notions of 
“savagery” we have encountered thus far. The Kanak, in Lambert’s depic- 
tion, were fundamentally moral and social; their strong roots in the land, in 
Lambert’s eyes, signaled the same nobility that property denoted for West- 
erners.”3 Morality also resided in the strong family ties among the Kanak, 
according to Lambert. 

Nonetheless, in Lambert’s opinion, the Kanak were a degenerate group, 
which the power of Christianity could regenerate. “One hardly needs to 
remark” wrote Lambert, “when he converts, the Caledonian loses all his 
ferocity and opens his ears to the counsel of conscience. In Catholics the 
moral sense reawakens in all its integrity: Christian regeneration, in Lam- 
bert’s ethnography, worked hand in hand with the colonizing process: 
“[E]verywhere the missionary has made himself heard the traveler and the 
colonist can go with full confidence” Moreover, once Christianized, the 
Kanak might embark on a “well-planned education.” In that way, thought 
Lambert, “the New Caledonian could elevate himself to a level of civilization 
which would make him a useful auxiliary in colonization.” 

In the socioeconomic representations of the Kanak, such as in Rochas, 
the character of “savagery” related directly to social and political institu- 
tions. Rochas’s ethnography documented the savagery it wished civiliza- 
tion could extirpate. Lambert's ethnography documented northern and 
southern Kanak culture in exquisite detail, including several legends re- 
corded in their original language. This documentation existed not as a 
document of barbarism but as a record of Kanak “morality.” Lambert ar- 
gued that Kanak morality could be preserved only through the preservation 
of their customs. Indeed, according to him, the Kanak themselves would 
be destroyed without these attributes. Nonetheless, this preservationist 
outlook still colluded with the colonial project of “knowing the Kanak in 
detail” Lambert assumes that French colonization will be successful; he 
hopes that the knowledge he provides will also be used to “uplift” the Ka- 
nak. Knowledge, for one with sympathy for the Kanak as degenerate souls, 
might feed the possibility of a nurturing relationship. It would be improper 
simply to kill lost souls; one must try to save them. That meant acting to- 
ward them with charity. But charity, for Lambert, had clear limits. The mas- 
ter must dominate with his gaze: “[L]ook the native in the eyes, dominate 
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him with your gaze, show him that you have guessed his bad intentions, 
This is how to triumph over his attack.” Justice, represented by the French 
government, in Lambert’s view, needed to reign firmly and uniformly 
throughout the colony. “[It] is indisputable: the essential condition for a 
prosperous colony is the absolute reign of order.” According to Lambert’s 
ethnographic depiction, French dominance was a foregone conclusion; 
there was no place in his view for an independent Kanak population in 
New Caledonia.” 

Lambert’s system for recognizing the Kanak as humans lacked the re- 
ciprocal dynamic necessary for its success. In designating the Kanak as de- 
generate, Lambert discounted their subjectivity. Like those committed to 
socioeconomic development or even like the physical anthropologists, no 
realm for reciprocity existed in his means of construing the Kanak. In this 
respect, Lambert’s ethnographic stance differed little from that expressed 
by the ethnographer/travel-writer Jules Garnier. In a classic ethno-explorer 
scenario, camping in the midst of a strange tribe on the eve of warfare, 
Garnier dismissed his and his companions’ fears: “[It] was our very audac- 
ity, which always dominates these naive people, which was our best safe- 
guard.*’° Ethnographic inscription operated precisely with such blinding 
audacity. As when d’Entrecasteaux missed his chance to speak with the 
chief at Balade, the “word of the clan,” so the ethnographers, in seeking the 
returned gaze of the Kanak, had already misdirected their eyes. That which 
they thought they saw, as a figment, could not return their gaze. 


Conclusion: The Possibility of Reciprocity 


As discussed earlier in this chapter, French failure to achieve mutual regard 
at first contact established the convention of inscribing the Kanak as fero- 
ciously “other,” as savage. Kanak resistance to the French colonial presence 
frustrated French desires and blocked the circulation of labor, goods, and 
ideas that the French thought necessary to the development of civilization. 
In response to this intransigence, the French deployed a rhetoric of French 
domination in administrative, physical anthropological, and ethnographic 
discourses. Colonial officials and missionaries sought to dominate the Ka- 
nak by “capturing their gaze” with audacity, with fire, and with violence. 
Academic discourses offered support in this effort through shoring up the 
French sense of superiority and through recording a detailed knowledge of 
the Kanak. These colonial efforts, by the late nineteenth century, had sub- 
dued, if not won over, the clans, In large part, the Kanak attempted to pre- 
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serve an unsubmissive identity—and that resistance, like their refusal to 
“trade; “proved” their intransigent “savagery” even while allowing greater 
self-determination. 

Ethnographic recognition of the value of resistant identity appeared at 
the turn of the century, in an article in the popular magazine Tour du monde. 
Durand’s sentimental and romantic portrait of the Oucbias clan is distin- 
guished from the other ethnographies, which are mostly hostile or at best 
vaguely tolerant of the Kanak. The distinctive sentiment in Durand’s essay 
is captured by an anecdote he included of a “would-be savage.” According 
to Durand, Laubéche, a former prisoner who at the time was working as a 
miner, “would have liked to end his days among the savages: 


“A life of Robinson!” he said. “I have never before regretted so much that I was 
not born black. One has everything at hand and never anything to fear. No sol- 
diers, no policemen! I love this life full of sweet philosophy and the unexpected. 
I declare myself a native! The Kanak must adopt me, my one demand is to be 
one of them.”77 


“What do you think of this recruit? I asked Takata [the Kanak guide], 
continued Durand’s Rousseauistic moral parable. “In my heart, I approve 
of this white man” was Takata’s reply, “but I cannot accept his proposal. He 
cannot be one of ours. We want to remain in our smoky huts. ... [We] 
want to stay at the base of our mountains, unseen and far from your big 
cities. This unknown land is our last refuge. We want only to live here in 
peace. Contact with you is mortal to us.” Durand portrays self-circum- 
scription not as a joke, as in the opening of this essay, nor as depravity, nor 
naiveté, but as a response to the tragic decimation of the Kanak population. 
This isolationist sentiment was supported by Durand with medical evi- 
dence, The Kanak population, Durand noted, dropped from 100,000 in 
1854 to 15,000 in 1900: “Alcohol, phystie, and leprosy eat away at them. By a 
fatal and all too real law, the tribes in contact with civilization fall apart, the 
members rot away, and even the vast reservations have no more residents.””* 
With the reserves nearly empty, the Kanak wanted to close down contact in 
order to preserve themselves from the diseases of civilization. Durand pro- 
vides the first sympathetic French recognition that, indeed, circulation 
needed to be limited in order to preserve Kanak identity. 

The French efforts to subordinate the Kanak and gain recognition from 
them largely failed. The Kanak eluded these nineteenth-century efforts to 
comprehend through domination. Durand’s article on the Kanak in Tour 
du monde expressed a nascent ability to perceive the Kanak in terms of their 
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own boundaries and desires. This development signaled a burgeoning dia- 
logue, and hence a deviation from the narrative of civilization and coloniza- 
tion. It would take nearly forty years for this dialogue to bloom in a major 
ethnography and eighty years to develop into full-fledged political interac- 
tions.” The colonial representations of the Kanak, moreover, continued to 
circulate, developing a reputation for savagery to feed the French sense of 
superiority. 


CHAPTER 3 


Cleansing Paris of Le Peuple 


The abyss is open. France is on the edge. Do not encourage her!! 


In the last week of the uprising of the Paris Commune, the military forces 
of the national government slaughtered some twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand Parisians as they retook the city, street by street. The summary kallings 
of men, women, and children, of soldiers, sympathizers, and suspected 
sympathizers, stretched past the end of May well into the month of June. 
Propaganda insisting on the barbarism and savagery of the Communards 
played a major role in these battles and their aftermath—not the least in in- 
doctrinating French soldiers sufficiently to get them to gun down their 
fellow citizens. 

Underlying the propagandistic efforts of the national government lay a 
real fear on the part of conservatives that France teetered on the brink of a 
chasm or void; to the conservatives, the revolutionary restructuring of val- 
ues appeared as the defamation of God-given moral precepts and the de- 
struction of the achievements of civilization, built up throughout the cen- 
turies. Partisans of the national government, known as the Versaillais, re- 
fused to recognize the insurrection as a political event. Instead they por- 
trayed (and later tried and condemned) the Communards as criminals who 
lacked any moral sense. Converting politics to morality, the government of 
moral order denied any legitimacy to the revolutionaries. The killings in the 
last week of battle combined with the mass exile of the condemned to New 
Caledonia amounted to a social cleansing of Paris. The Parisian working 
class was decimated in these events. In stark contrast to the revolution of 
1789, in which the strength of the nation had lain in its people, the Third 
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Republic began its life by denying that the people of Paris carried intrinsic 
ae authority. At the birth of the Third Republic the civilizing process 


> ¢¢ 39 
effectively created a large group of “savages. 


The Events 


“The Terrible Year” (Vanneée terrible) is how Victor Hugo summed up the 
events in France in 1870/71. These events began with Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon III’s declaration of war on Prussia. Louis Napoleon, according to 
the republican journalist and politician Henri Rochefort, had assented to 
war with Prussia primarily to fight republican sympathizers within France. 
“Tam convinced,’ wrote Rochefort, “and I have even had proofs of it in my 
own hands, that the Emperor only resigned himself to war in order to 
bring the influence of the military successes on which he counted to bear on 
his projects of unbridled repression at home? The repression of the work- 
ing classes and students combined with a widespread debauchery among 
the elite had created a festering discontent in the capital. The repressive at- 
mosphere of the Second Empire, however, did not succeed in stamping out 
republican activity; in milieux as diverse as labor unions, the School of 
Medicine, the Masonic lodges, the Universal Alliance of Israelites, liberal 
Protestantism, and modernist art, republicanism held broad appeal.3 

The tendency to see sin and decay in the Second Empire could fuel the 
rhetoric of conservatives who wished for the restoration of the monarchy 
just as easily as it could prompt republican outcries. In the words of one 
conservative republican, by accumulating in the capital a “floating popula- 
tion of nearly 300,000 workers and multiplying the excitations of easy 
pleasures and all the sufferings of misery, the empire organized a vast den of 
corruption and disorder where the slightest spark could have Started a 
fire?“ The general discontent of the working-class grew steadily worse un- 
der the pressures of the Prussian invasion; “cries of ‘to Berlin? evoked the 
echoing cries by others of ‘long live the Republic!??”5 

The decadence of the Second Empire was reflected in its inept military 
campaign. The army suffered disastrous defeats; Emperor Napoleon III 
was captured by the Prussians, leaving France without a head of state. On 
September 4, 1870, Parisians declared a Government of National Defense, 
ue Léon Gambetta in the key post of minister of the interior. Meanwhile, 
2 ee Fst 1870, the Prussian armies laid siege to Paris, demanding a 
ee ae i Paris, now under a nominally republican government, 

y the people of France to renew the campaign; the city refused 
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to surrender. Nearly all the able civil; 
ee Tare Me 
ilian men of Paris joined the citizen’s 


army, ee eeie Guard, and Prepared to fight the Prussians. As the last 
of the : So French army was routed in Metz in late October, Gambetta 
campaigned frantically to raise the countryside in resistance. Failing to 
ROUSe the peasants and provincial townspeople to arms, the French failed as 
well in their pleas to European neighbors to broker a peace with the Prus- 
glans. 

Paris suffered under the Prussian siege until late January 1871. Famished 
Parisians of the upper classes ate their own horses, or paid outrageous 
prices for a dinner of butchered zoo animal from the Jardin d’acclimatation. 
The poor ate cat and rat meat, or went hungry. Trees in the Bois de Bologne 
were felled for firewood. Radical and socialist political clubs and newspa- 
pers focused the anger and frustration of the popular classes. Twice during 
the siege (October 31, 1870, and January 22, 1871) socialist groups at- 
tempted to overthrow the provisional government. 

On January 28, 1871, the minister of foreign affairs, Jules Favre, negoti- 
ated a three-week armistice with King Wilhelm and Otto von Bismarck. 
Favre and Bismarck agreed that France would hold national elections on 
the question of war or peace. The elections of February 8, 1871, produced a 
National Assembly composed of four hundred monarchists, two hundred 
republicans, and a handful of Bonapartists. Most of the nation, in voting 
for monarchist candidates, had chosen ballot options labeled “peace.” Re- 
publicanism, associated with Gambetta’s call for a mass uprising, appealed 
mostly clearly to the Parisians. Indeed, the republican National Guard of 
Paris resolved to extract itself from the authority of the national govern- 
ment and become an autonomous power. To prepare for the February elec- 
tions, the National Guard had formed a central committee, which 
promptly issued a proclamation that it would choose its own leader, and 
moreover, that it should and would displace the professional armies of 
France.® As the National Assembly pursued peace, the Prussians main- 
tained the encampments around Paris, and the city continued to foster re- 


sistance. 


Adolphe Thiers, who had loyally served the imperial government, be- 


came the head of the newly elected monarchist republic.’ Under his leader- 
that ceded most of Alsace and 


ship a treaty was signed with the Prussians 
see se Tome to the Germans. The French also agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of five billion francs and, most humiliatingly of were ee 
Germans a triumphal procession through Paris. For the first a a 
March the Prussians occupied the city, where the inhabitants ha 
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their shops, cafés, and restaurants and, as though in mournin g, draped their 
buildings 1n black. 

Meanwhile, under Thiers’s leadership, the national government enacted 
a series of economic laws seemingly designed to antagonize the Parisians. 
Business had ground to a halt during the siege and had not yet resumed its 
normal course. Nonetheless, the moratorium on debts and overdue bills 
was lifted, allowing demands for payment in full after March 13. This meas- 
ure hit small traders and shopkeepers hardest and helped solidify their af- 
filiation with the workers of Paris. Many workers had fed themselves dur- 
ing the siege only by pawning household articles; all articles in national 
pawnshops were slated for immediate sale. Similarly, the Assembly was on 
the verge of passing a bill ordering the payment of rents that had been 
postponed during the siege.® 

Seen in the best of lights, these economic measures aimed to return the 
beleaguered Parisians to normal workaday life. Viewed within the context 
of the further actions by the National Assembly, it becomes difficult to be- 
lieve the government acted in good conscience. The republican and social- 
ist sentiments of the Parisians horrified the monarchists who held the ma- 
jority in the government. The representatives from Le Seine were solidly 
republican, those from the provinces largely monarchist. The siege aggra- 
vated this split between Paris and the provinces, and the conservative ma- 
jority in the National Assembly aimed to use this division against the Pari- 
sians.° Paris had always been the capital of France and, moreover, it had en- 
dured the Prussian siege with bravery and fortitude. During the siege it was 
natural that the government would sit elsewhere. Bordeaux served well as 
the temporary capital. However, after the siege lifted, the government de- 
clined to return to Paris. 

Louis Blanc—a socialist veteran of 1848, a historian, and a member of 
the National Assembly—warned the assembly of the grave insult it would 
inflict on the Parisians if it refused to rename Paris the capital; he warned as 
well that such a decision would threaten the national unity of France. Blanc 
borrowed from Machiavelli to make his initial argument; if one 1s to gOV- 
ern an unruly city, it is best to live in it: “[P resent in the city one sees disor- 
ders at their birth and can address them immediately. Absent from the city, 
one only recognizes the problems when they are too big to be resolved.” If 
the National Assembly deprived Paris of its role as the capital, Blanc 
warned, “it will push Paris to create a government for itself, against which 
the Assembly either will be helpless or will be forced to pursue cruel repri- 
sals. Thus we will dismember our well loved country with French hands. 
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vee [T}he disasters of a foreign war will give rise to a civil war even m 
horrible.”’? As if to flout these dire warnings, the ie 

; government nonetheless 
chose Versailles for their capital. 

The government pursued still further hostile measures. It ordered the 
court-martial of Blanqui (a representative elected to the National Assem- 
bly) and Gustave Flourens for their role in the October 31 uprising —that 
despite the early promise that no reprisals would be taken.!! On March 10, 
Thiers appointed a Napoleonic officer to head the National Guard. He was 
promptly rejected by the guardsmen (who had determined on self-rule be- 
fore the February elections); in turn the officer threatened reprisals for mili- 
tary disobedience. This threat held good on March 17 with the publication 
of an official bulletin in Paris declaring the central committee of the Na- 
tional Guard criminal and conspiratorial. 

In the predawn hours of March 18, military forces from Versailles en- 
tered Paris to retrieve large stocks of cannon and machine guns from a for- 
tress on Montmartre. The soldiers could have easily entered and left Paris 
without a battle, but mismanagement of the affair (perhaps unclear orders 
or insufficient horses to move the guns) created lengthy delays. Still on the 
scene when the Parisians awoke, the soldiers were soon surrounded by 

crowds and ended by fraternizing with them. In the riotous disorder of the 
day, the Versaillais troops (newly allied with the National Guard of Paris) 
murdered two of their own officers. The city rested in the hands of the in- 
surgents, and a new government was declared, the Paris Commune. 

According to Rochefort, Thiers’s Machiavellian handling of the Com- 
mune aimed to produce a purification of Paris, a bleeding of impure ele- 
ments from the social body. “An arrangement between the Versailles and 
Paris governments was still possible” reflected Rochefort, “but Thiers 
didn’t want calm. ... [He] would have his bleeding at any cost. I must say 
that he had a better and a more complete one than he had ever dreamed." 
Thiers refused to negotiate with the Communards despite numerous at- 
tempts by the Parisians to settle the conflict. On the contrary, Thiers fled to 
Versailles. Instead of negotiating with the Parisians, he took counsel from 
Prussian military officers.'3 Through collaboration with the Prussians, 
Thiers secured the release of French soldiers who had been captured in the 
fall of 1870 and held prisoner. Thiers then organized the indoctrination of 


these French soldiers on the evils of the Communards. In this way, he pre- 
4 As the revolutionaries gained 


pared for a successful invasion of the city. | 
led itself for a bloody show- 


control of Paris, the national government stee 
down. Propaganda played a large role in its preparations. 
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The attack began on May 21 and continued through May 28. Troops 
commanded by the Versasllais (MacMahon was the commander in chief) 
hunted down the National Guard street by street. Some 18,000 Parisians 
were killed in these battles; 25,000 more were imprisoned, and thousands 
met with summary execution. For the army of Versailles, however, records 
show only 877 deaths.'* The imbalance in mortalities between the Parisians 
and the Versaillais could not be achieved in honest battle. Bloody Week was 
a week of murderous reprisals, not a strategic military occupation of the 
city. Summary executions that continued well into June claimed thousands 
more lives. Thiers’s master-minding of this horrifying end to the Paris 
Commune led Rochefort to condemn him not only for fratricide and insti- 
gating a civil war but also for “true cannibalism”! 

The ten weeks—from mid-March to mid-May—of the Paris Commune 
marked the Third Republic indelibly.” Aiming to defend the ideal of re- 
publicanism and the integrity of territorial France, the Communards en- 
trenched themselves against the Versailles government and the proposed 
peace with Bismarck’s armies. Outraged at the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
deeply suspicious of the monarchist parliamentarians, the participants in 
the Paris Commune struck out on an experiment in city-government that 
Karl Marx eulogized as “the positive form of [the] Republic” and “the glo- 
rious harbinger of a new society:”!® Yet fear and hatred of the lower classes 
haunted the minds of the Versaillais. Vitriolic rhetoric from Versailles cast 
the Communards as “savages,” and “destroyers of all civilization” The re- 
pressive violence of Bloody Week burned itself into the memory of the Pari- 
sian working classes; their politicians from the 1880s forward touted par- 
ticipation in the Commune as a political badge of honor. This battle for na- 
tional sovereignty, this civil war, this cry of protest and retributive social 
cleansing, this savage repression of le peuple in the name of “civilization,” lay 
at the very heart of France’s Third Republic. 


Who Was Savage? What Government Was Civilized? 


What one historian has called a war of images arose out of the resolute op- 
position of Versailles to Paris.19 This war of images continued long after the 
battles of Bloody Week (May 21-28, 1871) had died down; it carried on 
throughout the summary executions of the following weeks and through- 
out the military trials of the ensuing years. The victorious Versaillais largely 
gS Pomying the Communards as savage destroyers of civiliza- 

; sctvative point of view was trumpeted by the strictly con- 
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trolled French press. Literary men dependent on the aristocracy and bour- 
geoisie for their success heartily echoed the conservative press.”° Only weak 
protests against Versailles and no outright defenses of the Commune could 
be printed in post-Commune France; until 1878 pro-Commune polemics 
had to be printed in Brussels, Switzerland, or England. These were read by 
the local refugee communities, or smuggled into France. 

More was at stake in these mutual allegations than rhetoric; the funda- 
mental values, allegiances, philosophies of history, and ideas about progress 
of the Versaillais and the Communards differed profoundly. These differ- 
ences were invoked and pitted against each other in the battle to label “the 
other” as “savage.” Still, successful rhetoric performed significant work. 
The revolutionary moment had posed a real threat to the sovereignty of 
Versailles; if the Commune had been better organized, if it had attacked 
Versailles before troops could be reclaimed from Prussian prisons, it could 
have instituted a national government based in radical and socialist ideals. 
Above all, the rhetoric of the Versaillais aimed to disprove the possibility of 
an alternate (revolutionary or socialist) moral system; from this point of 
view, outside the moral order of Christian civilization nothing but sin, 
chaos, or nihilism could exist. Successfully labeling the insurrection 
“savage” cast it beyond the realm of political action and into the realm of 
nature. Original sin, the evil nature of man, atavistic degeneration, affini- 
ties with criminal tribal peoples—these points of resonance created a web 
of meaning that imprisoned the Communards. If they were not in fact 
“savages,” nonetheless, they were forced to live with the accusation, to 
adapt to the treatment accorded them as savages, and to find a way of re- 
gaining a political voice as “savages.” 


CONTESTATION OVER the events of the Commune began almost as 
soon as the insurrection itself. In the very early morning of March 18, sol- 
diers of the Versailles government entered Paris with the intent of retriev- 
ing cannon and machine guns from the hills of Montmartre. As the Pari- 
sians awoke to find soldiers occupying their streets, turbulent scenes of 
confrontation and fraternization unfolded. At the end of the day the guns 
had not been captured, the Versailles soldiers had largely given their alle- 
giance to the Parisians, and two officers had been killed. The exact circum- 
stances of these events, most especially the killings of General Lecomte and 
Clément Thomas, cannot be proved definitively. Moreover, what eyewit- 

Ness accounts exist bear the mark of larger political and class allegiances. 

What is known beyond any doubt about the uprising is that Adolphe 
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Thiers, the head of the national government, avoided any possibility of 
working with the Parisians to resolve the situation.”! 

Indicative of a penchant for Manichaean historical vision, post-Com- 
mune recriminations often spoke of the “sins of the Commune.” The “say- 
age hatred for the venerated symbols of Christianity” was considered by the 
Versaillais “one of the most miserable traits” of the Commune.” The mur- 
ders of Generals Lecomte and Clément Thomas, which marked the onset 
of the insurrection, were the first of these sins. Representative of testimony 
to the National Assembly was one maire’s shocked reaction to that event: 
“LN Jever in my life will I forget this; it’s impossible to imagine. Men, wom- 
en, children, drunk on blood and fury, half-nude, screaming, and dancing 
around the two cadavers. It was like a horrible nightmare:”? 

The so-called barbaric government of the Commune allegedly violated 
the basic premises of liberal, civil society, including the premises of lib- 
erty: “[F]ree Paris is subjugated to a horrible, humiliating government. 
Liberty of work and of commerce is no more respected than freedom of 
conscience or that of opinion. Violent requisitioning of goods and mer- 
chandise corresponds, in this way, to the arbitrary arrests and forced en- 
listing of soldiers.”4 Indeed, while the Versaillais allegedly defended liberty 
above all, the Communards took fraternity to be their foundational politi- 
cal value. 

Part of the Commune’s battle for “fraternity” included the destruction 
of the Vendéme column, a monument to the “illegal” victories of Napo- 
leon I. The Communards were not the first political group in France to 
seek the destruction of this column. In March of 1814, when the royalists re- 
turned victorious to Paris, they immediately attempted to topple the statue 
of Napoleon from the top of the column. A rope was placed around the 
bronze emperor’s neck and twenty horses pulled and pulled, to no avail. In 
the end the would-be vandals called in the bronze-caster who had made the 
statue—a fellow named Launey—and he took it down. In place of Napo- 
leon, the royalists topped the column with a white flag.2> When the Or- 
leanist era began, and the restored Bourbons were finally retired, a new 
statue of Napoleon graced the column. Napoleon III, however, disliked the 
statue of Napoleon I and had a new one cast, this time in the guise of a 
Roman emperor. During the siege this second statue was hidden in the 
Seine to prevent its capture by the Prussians. 

To the men of the Commune, the political symbolism of the Vendéme 
column was no less apparent than it had been to any other post-Napoleonic 
regime; Napoleon offended the Communards as an imperialist, a militarist, 
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and a dictator. The socialist n 
Cwspaper edited by Jules Vallés publish 
call to destroy the column on April 4.. “The Commune does eae ie 


sue a decree, universal justice itself calls for this. The people of Paris will be 


its executor; they will dismantle this infamous column cylinder by cylinder 


From the debris we can make pennies (sous) for the unfortunate or cannon 
to defend our SOME Thus will disappear the last memory of our slavery 
and of Napoleonic debauchery-”26 Implicit in this denunciation of the col- 
umin 1s the widespread aversion among the Communards— partisans of the 
National Guard—to professional armies. The conscripted soldier labored, 
fought, and died as a slave to the power-hungry emperor. The central 
committee of the National Guard held sacred the defense of France, but 
expressed horror at the idea of wars of expansion or conquest. As a citizens’ 
army 1t advocated the freedom of all peoples. 

The official declaration ordering the destruction of the column—issued 
April 12, 1871—described it as “a monument to barbarism, a symbol of 
brute force and false glory, an affirmation of militarism, a negation of in- 
ternational law, a permanent insult to the conquered by the conquerors, 
and a perpetual attack against one of the three great principles of the French 
Republic, fraternity” The Versaillais responded to this decree with incredu- 
lity: “[It’s] hard to believe such stupidity. This was the first time in history 
that a people went and destroyed, with its own hands, the trophy of its vic- 
tories” The orators at the scene of this “crime,” remarked the parliamentari- 
ans, “seemed to try to cover up their vandalism by the savageness of their 
imprecations.””” 

Even the social legislation of the Communards implicated them, in the 
eyes of the men at Versailles, in savagery. “To the extent that real power es- 
caped them,’ said the Inquest, “the Commune legislated on and about every- 
thing” The Commune changed the rules for running the museum, it 
changed the opening times at the public libraries, it “abolished state sup- 
port of the Church, ... reformed the Opera and the Administration of Fine 
Arts. These impromptu legislators meddled with the regulation of the 
professions of lawyers, solicitors, clerks ..:? All of this legislation, accord- 
ing to the Versaillais, “only revealed ignorance, disorderly ideas, and Eee 
sence of all principles.” And the reason for this “feverish ace ge ‘6 
legislation was that “these were men who sensed that the future ee 
belong to them.” The historically relevant party, 1 the eyes mae oe Su 
was the party of moral order. Lacking any claim to me eee only as 
did not belong to them”—the actions of the Commune app 


chaotic, feverish activity.” 
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The Versailles government identified itself with natural social laws 
while it associated the Commune with chaos. It defended this association 
with the assertion that the Commune considered itself to be above the law: 
“(T]he Commune recognizes no anterior laws; it would have no laws other 
than those it made. The new government placed itself, from the first day, 
above all law.” Moreover, this turn away from pre-existing law was exacer- 
bated by the Law of Hostages, which conservatives denounced as a “return 
to barbarism ... to the infliction of the most brutal of torturous punish- 
ments.”?? 

The Law of Hostages, decreed April 5, allowed the summary arrest and 
trial of any person thought complicit with the Versaillais. Those found 
guilty were to be held in jail; any execution of prisoners held by Versailles 
would occasion the execution of three hostages held by the Communards. 
The archeveque of Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, was by far the most illustri- 
ous of the Commune’s prisoners. Using him as a bargaining chip, the 
Commune sought to gain the release of Auguste Blanqui, who had been ar- 
rested on March 17. Thiers, however, refused to negotiate with the Com- 
munards on this or any other point. He maintained that Blanqui was a 
prisoner held according to the law, while the hostages of the Commune 
were simple victims of criminal behavior. Darboy was executed during the 
frenzy of Bloody Week—on May 24th—in the company of five other men 
of the cloth. Conservative outrage at the execution of the archbishop fueled 
their hatred of the Commune. 

The controversy over the role of the First International Working Men’s 
Association in the Commune vied in vitriol with the polemics over the exe- 
cution of Darboy. The allegation that the Commune arose from a plot by 
members of the First International carried a powerful political charge be- 
cause it undercut the ability of the Communards to defend their actions in 
the name of national well-being. With France already occupied by the Prus- 
sians, the Versaillais claimed, in effect, that Paris was also in the hands of 
foreigners, enemies of France working only for her downfall. The day after 
the insurrection broke out, March 19, 1871, the Versailles newspaper Journal 
de Paris published a highly detailed but nonetheless fictional set of letters 
sent by Karl Marx to his Operatives in Paris instructing them how to foster 
and lead the uprising. It is possible that a Prussian advisor to Thiers, a man 
i alee this story, but it is also true that since the late 

; * government had resented the influence of the Interna- 
tional on French workers,3° 


Initially the International had been fostered in its development by state- 
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sponsored participation in the 1862 London Exposition. The national and 
Paris municipal governments subsidized the attendance o 


. f working-class 
representatives at the London meeting in order to “ : 


es : study the products and 
processes of English industry,”! More than 200,000 workers in Paris par- 


ticipated in electing 200 representatives to this meeting; a total of 750 
workers from France attended. However, the insistent independence of la- 
bor leaders from the Imperial regime led to attempts to repress the organi- 
zation. Years of antagonism between the empire and the International, or 
Prussian intervention: regardless of the source of this myth of Marx’s insti- 
gating the Commune, it had a pervasive influence on contemporary and 
subsequent opinion. 

Identifying the Commune with the International served the interests of 
the Versaillais in discrediting the nationalist fervor of the Parisians, yet this 
ploy inadvertently thrust the International into a much more powerful po- 
sition than it could have assumed on its own. Following the Commune, the 
minister of foreign affairs, Jules Favre, campaigned for an international bat- 
tle against the International: “[O]ur soldiers spilt their blood to stifle a 
cosmopolitan insurrection aimed against the basic social principles. Gov- 
ernments of all countries understand that it is our common interest to 
make an example in punishing these villains who organized or supported 
this odious revolt” This campaign against the International relied on a re- 
fusal to recognize the Commune as political actors; instead they were 
“criminals” and “pitiful authors of the horrors committed in Paris.°? 
Favre’s view of the Commune as a cosmopolitan insurrection entailed a 
criticism of the Second Empire as well as an evocation of the fearsome 
“floating” population of unemployed workers. The Commune, according 
to Favre, was “a most cruel and logical expiation” for the excesses of the 
Second Empire.*? 

Despite the fact that less than 5 percent of those arrested in the wake of 
the Commune were foreigners, the National Assembly considered that the 
vocal support for the insurrection by the International proved the antina- 
tionalist and destructive intent of the Communards; hence the Interna: 
tional was credited with “playing a principle role in the insurrection” and 

accused of advocating the destruction of “property, religion, the family, and 
all our institutions” —a menace not only to French civilization “but to all of 
Europe” The conservative denunciations of the Communards as drunken, 
Orgiastic criminals, obedient “to their perverse desires” and with politics 
“the least of their concerns.” provoked members of the eee " 
Belgium and England to support the political nature of the Commune. 
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International in Belgium declared the Communards to be “political men” 
and recognized their acts as “eminently political and social” They further 
declared ‘that the Commune was “worthy as a great achievement of hu- 
manity,” that it was “only momentarily conquered,” and that those who had 
fought for it had “the right to the sympathy and respect of all brave men” 
Support for the Commune came as well from England, from Karl Marx, as 
well as from five members of the British parliament who protested the 
characterization of the Communards as criminals and helped to collect 
funds for their assistance.*4 

Linked firmly to the Commune by the Versaillais, the First and subse- 
quent Internationals ended by accepting the association and taking pride in 
this early instance of proletarian government.» Through portraits drawn 
by the Versaillais, men on the left and members of the International learned 
to think of the Commune as an act in the unfinished drama of world revo- 
lution that would abolish private property and class-based society. Yet if the 
International gained in prestige through this myth, the historical under- 
standing of the Commune has suffered. Indeed, the myth of the Interna- 
tional is only the strongest and most widely accepted of the Versaillais char- 
acterizations of the events of the Commune. That the members of the 
Commune loved criminal disorder and chaos, that they legislated only in 
order to produce chaos, that they dedicated themselves to mindless, orgias- 
tic destruction of Paris—these allegations worked powerfully to discredit 
the political dignity of the Communards. 

If the myth of the International pointed to the foreign infiltration of Je 
peuple and hence their treasonous intentions, the myth of les pétroleuses im- 
plied the dissolution of patriarchal authority on which—so thought French 
politicians of virtually every orientation—social order rested. During 
Bloody Week a series of fires ravaged 238 buildings in Paris; Thiers’s home 
burned, as did many other fine homes of the western arrondissements and 
government buildings such as the Hotel de Ville and the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. The Versaillais alleged that demonic female partisans of the insur- 
rection set fire to these and other buildings by throwing oil or petrol 
through basement windows. Thus the name, pétroleuse. By one account, 
eight thousand women of Paris had organized into battalions whose com- 
manders, also women, were to give the orders for burning all of Paris.5” As 
the fear of the petroleuses seized the Versaillais, hundreds of women met with 
cc aaa x sufficed to be Poor, shabbily dressed, and carrying 

ainer for water or milk to receive such punishment. 

To separate myth from historical fact, we can begin by acknowledging 
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that the partisans of the Commune did use fire to slow the advance of Ver- 
saillats troops. Moreover, women participated in the battles, mostly as aids 
to the men—supplying food, water, clean clothing, and succoring the 
wounded and transporting them to hospitals. However, the vision of the 
Versaillais, which saw in these women demonic agents of destruction, was 
marked by a deeply paternalistic ideology that associated social order with 
female political impotence. That women were frequently and openly active 
in politics during the Commune is well known. They formed clubs, de- 
bated political and social reforms, and sought their own emancipation. If 
conservatives viewed this broader sphere of activities as ridiculous, they 
also expressed real fear of the emancipation of women. The belief that 
women held a special responsibility to nourish, guide, and protect the mo- 
rality of their children and their men made their commitment to emancipa- 
tion and revolution all the more horrible: “[If] she deserts this sacred mis- 
sion her influence changes in nature and serves only the demon of evil; she 
becomes a moral monstrosity; hence such a woman is more dangerous than 
the most dangerous of all men.” 

Among these “female moral monstrosities” were some well-educated 
and politically savvy socialists, such as Elisabeth Dmitrieff, Paule Minke, 
and Louise Michel. Minke was a labor activist; during the Commune she 
worked in the hospitals tending the wounded. Dmitrieff was a Russian aris- 
tocrat and member of the International.? In early April 1871 she founded 
the Women’s Union for the Defense of Paris, which coordinated women 
workers in the hospitals and on the barricades. The Women’s Union also 
held over twenty political meetings dedicated to the advancement of sexual 
equality and the social republic; under its direction women organized to 
fight the Versadllais at the side of their men and formed trade unions to 
strengthen their economic position. Michel, a teacher, was the first to KOU 
the National Guard when the Versaillais sought to remove the guns from 
Montmartre that fatal day in March. Michel fiercely defended her participa: 
tion in the Commune during her trial before a military court. a i 
moreover, the only participant in the Commune who ae pare: a 
leniency; rather than clemency she demanded death. These - ize 
women’s movement had as their infantry scores of working-class W , 


ir pri motivation for 
whose poverty exacerbated by the siege was their goatee seine 
revolt. Five such ordinary women — Elisabeth Rétifte, 


Eulalie Papavoine— 
Joséphine-Marguerite Marchais, Lucie Bocquin, and P 


£ Fy ‘ of 1g I. 
Were tried together as pétroleuses 10 September of 187 


made no secret of his 
The government prosecutor of the pétroleuses 
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fears: “[H]ave not the most incredible chimeras seized hold of their imagi- 
nations? Women judges, members of the bar? Yes, women lawyers, perhaps 
even parliamentary deputies, and who knows? Commanders and generals 
in the army?” These outrageous dreams and consequent crimes of the pé- 
troleuses, according to Jouenne, blossomed in places like the Republican 
Club led by Louise Michel at the church of Saint-Supplice. Apostles of the 
religion of disorder, in Jouenne’s words, heroines of immorality who have 
co-opted the Christian churches to preach crime, these women attacked 
civilization more deeply than the most revolutionary of men. Their trials 
were, Jouenne insisted, the most important among all the court would 
hear.* 

The assumptions and prejudices of the Versaillais are no place more clear 
than here, in their prosecution of the unfortunate women tried as pétrole- 
uses. Despite the lack of evidence against them and the inability of any of 
the witnesses to link the women directly to the fires, the sentences handed 
down were severe. Rétiffe, Suétens, and Marchais were sentenced to death, 
Papavoine to forced labor in Cayenne, and Bocquin to ten years? impris- 
onment. Jules Bergeret, writing from his exile in London, tried to remind 
the French that these pétroleuses belonged to the same women who faced 
the siege of Paris with uncomplaining courage, who had suffered bom- 
bardment and famine, and whose infants had died at an alarming rate 
(reportedly two-thirds of the small children in Paris). These patriotic souls, 
he reminded his readers, were guilty above all of not wearing silk gowns 
and fancy wigs; they were guilty of poverty, poor health, and the ugliness 
that comes from a hard life.*! Bergeret’s defiance in the face of the Versaillajs 
contested the incontestable truths of civilization. His words reveal the open 
rift that was the battleground of the civil war, the wound to French society 
that the Party of Moral Order cared for with executions, deportations, and 
moralization. 


IN THE IMMEDIATE WAKE Of Bloody Week, the chaos of the moment 
reverberated in the political rhetoric; the profound conflict of interests and 
values produced correlative conflicting vocabularies. A linguistic unmoor- 
ing—in which words came loose from their accustomed meaning and took 
on new, often contrary significations —reigned. Elie Reclus conveyed this 
double speak” in his history of the Commune: “[H]ence, Mr. Thiers 
reigns and governs until he does neither. One executes and deports in his 
rine say, to speak the official language, one judges and ad- 
name.” The revolutionary unmooring of language—a 
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process in which insurgents attempted to rename a wide vy 


Ces ariety of thi 
and practices—was followed, ty ings 


after the revolution, by a period during 


which only the “official language” could be spoken: “[To] be sure, we have 
our own idea of how all this will end—but hush! No one is asking for our 
opinion. — We should study the writings and speeches of our enemies— 
only they have the right to speak. We will hold our tongues, but we will be 
listening?’ “The silencing of the revolutionaries involved depoliticizing 
them by characterizing them as common criminals, or dehumanizing them 
through characterizing them, as Réclus recounts here, as disgusting ver- 
min: “[S uch today is our civil status. ... We are shut up like rats in walled 
fortresses ... like rats! This word does not give voice to the horror we in- 
spire in the friends of order, nor does it convey the relentless efforts by lib- 
erals in their hunt for us. We are lice, to be tortured, to be fumigated, to be 
chased from the cracks in the woodwork and crushed with voluptuous 
rage.” Reclus concluded this dehumanized rendition of himself and his fel- 
low Communards with a stunning reminder of his own claim to political 
power: “[Y]et, despite all this, that which I believed yesterday, I cannot 
prevent myself from believing today.”*? 

Classified as savage criminals, barely human, defenders of the Com- 
mune nonetheless maintained an oppositional political discourse; they 
made every effort to portray conservative characteristics as “savage” and 
leftist values as truly “civilized.” Their vision of “social order” painted the 
Versailles troops and the elegantly clad government officials as savage and 
immoral. Gaston da Costa wrote: “[T]he repression in Paris was method)- 
cally and cruelly savage.” The reaction unleashed was “ferocious,” the “rich 
bourgeoisie insolently triumphant.” Thousands were murdered by the Ver- 
sailles troops at Satory; then “the atrocious comedy of military justice 
commenced” The “Machiavellian” Thiers, having orchestrated the mur- 
derous onslaught of Bloody Week and instituted the perinages! military 
courts, “demanded and received the reinstitution of torture. . 

Francois Jourde, inflamed by the brutality of the Communes repres 

h: “I lived twenty-five years 
sion, prefaced his memoirs with this epigrap eet 
among savages, but I never, never saw outrages or bar anise oe 
close to those I have witnessed since I returned to France. ee : — 
barbaric acts, Jourde described the imprisonment of we nee 
‘ans with prostitutes and the rape ofstbeas pee: Ae The mother 
Jourde described another drunken guard’s ese - was a young child, 
had come to a prison to visit her waren es nel the child from its 
and she was pregnant with another. The guard tpp 
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mother’s arms and killed it, causing the mother to faint. As Jourde re- 
counted: “[RJegaining consciousness, she could give her address and was 
. 1 i ‘I night, she gav 

brought to her home, where she arrived almost anaes g : : ; é 
birth to a dead infant, and during the next two months she remained close 


to death. She regained strength bit by bit, but since then her sanity has re- 


mained extremely shaken?” 


A similar story is found in Louise Michel’s memoirs concerning the ar- 
rest and subsequent execution of Théophile Ferré. Michel was great friends 
with Marie Ferré, Théophile’s sister. As the authorities had hunted fruit- 
lessly for Théophile, they decided to pressure his family to reveal his hiding 
place. The soldiers went to his parents’ home in a Parisian suburb; Theo- 
phile’s father had already left for work and only Mme. Ferré and Marie 
were at home. Marie was bedridden at the time with a high fever. When 
Mme. Ferré resisted the aggressive interrogation, the soldiers threatened to 
arrest Marie in Théophile’s place. As they roused Marie from her bed and 
forced her to dress, Mme. Ferré became increasingly distraught, imagining 
that Marie would surely die if taken away. Under this pressure Mme. Ferré 
fell into a hysteric fit and in her rantings she repeated “rue Saint-Sauveur” 
several times. The soldiers kept Marie in custody for a week. Théophile was 
found after a thorough search of the street Saint Sauveur. Mme Ferré never 
regained her reason. She died in the psychiatric hospital Sainte-Anne a few 
weeks after her arrest.*° Tales such as this one and those told by Jourde cir- 
culated among the deported, inscribing in the collective memory of the 
Communards legends of the savagery of the Versailles troops. In these left- 
ist legends, the forces of Moral Order—using intentional violence and cru- 
elty toward /e peuple— produced death, disorder, and insanity. 

To comprehend the chasm of disagreement between these warring fac- 
tions, one must appreciate how the values of the two camps conflicted, and, 
moreover, how the bloody battles in Paris threw the French language itself 
into confusion. A linguistic abyss opened wide in the wake of Bloody 
Week. Basic words, such as nationalism, virtue, crime—and, of course, 
a that focus this book, civilization and savagery—lost their moorings. 

social and political structure hovered in the balance of the battles, the 


very words that normally expressed fundamental values hovered in inde- 
terminacy. Which act was virtuous, the defense of 


sailles: Was Ferré’s execution Justice, or murder? 
torical art of turning 


unmooring of words 
mune, peridiastole pe 


Paris or serving Ver- 
} Peridiastole, or the rhe- 
Vices into virtues and virtues into vices, relies on the 
from fixed meaning; for the duration of the Com- 
rvaded political writings.” The state of chaos, pro- 
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duced in the battle between the Communards and t 


the sense of a firm foundation for such fundamental qualities as fraternity, 
liberty, and republican government. The vying factions in the insurrection 
desired the right and ability to define words such as these, to fix their 
meaning, and thereby legitimately determine the social order. 

Both sides could appeal to social laws that ultimately structured society, 
but the Versaillass envisioned their values as timeless moral absolutes, while 
the socialist Communards acknowledged that modern society created con- 
ditions in which new values emerged. To the Communards, the chaos of 
revolution was a moment of freedom, hope, and opportunity. For them, 
the unmooring of words created an opportunity for new values to emerge 
into the culture of the day. The Versaillais sought to overcome ae 
ary chaos through denying the promise of the Mere ee mt 
fought to defend a “moral order” already represented 2 the ae soa 
sembly. To support this claim, as we shall See, the Versa ce ie a ne 
lutionary chaos to a realm of nihilism associated, throug ris 
cal vision, with error, sin, and evil. 


he Versaillais, destroyed 


EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, a partisan of the epee Saas 
reportedly an eyewitness to ee) of of ae ae pe 
5 ithet in an effort to co 

a ae must have seen for oneself the grimaces a a r i 
pulsive faces that bore the marks of a twofold ee eee 
know the horror of the anger of a crowd that is mes ae pee = ae 
brute force, without reflection, without cone eee be the 
fires that raged through Paris in Bloody Week seeme Ee 
work of demons: “[T]hrough the immense flames, 1t se [IF] some artis- 
a circle of demons leading lesion hictee ae because if they 
tic and Linerary treasures 6870910 7 eee ee 

had been able, they would have burned the hu 


ack to the seven- 
The conservative polemicist Louis Arnault harkened b 


ing of what he 
ist Blaise Pascal for an understanding 
teenth-century moralist 


s naturally hate each 
thought was the Communards’ savagery. ee ae a ae 
his moet tn ae a rcicace anes nonetheless that 
this hatred is overcome to allow produ pee aa 
a ee ee see explained, “the villainous 


istence it is not extir- 
SiN ocial existe ie over, 1 
Cmerge. In normal s , is only covered over, 


mo- 
scbths of man, eal eee. man could reappear at any 
pated” The unbridled hatred of man TOF , 
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ment, “just as ina triumphant crowd when all control is lost, the yes 
depths rise quickly to the surface and hate reigns without challenge. This 
susceptibility of humans to resurgent savagery knew no bounds; according 
to Arnault, the greatest achievements of art or technology could not re- 
move this savage core from the human soul, nor prevent its resurfacing in 
times of trouble. Reflecting on the Paris uprising, Arnault was convinced 
that “what should humble us is not that we’ve seen ugly and ferocious bes- 
tiality resurge in civilized man; what is really humbling is that in our naiveté 
we believed that what other times saw, our time would no longer see.” 

Education without proper religious instruction had fostered this resur- 
gent savagery, according to Arnault. When the intelligence was cultivated 
yet separated from efforts to uplift the spirit, “when these two forces do not 
act together to control our passions and to hold us in the path of justice,” 
the result could only be an “educated beast” These “civilized savages” were 
“a hundred times worse than ignorant beasts.” “Armed with revolvers, with 
gasoline and other devices stolen from civilization to be turned against it} 
civilized savages “make us regret the ignorant savage with his clumsy ar- 
rows.” Socialists who through ignorance and greed believed in establishing 
a terrestrial paradise would bring only “barbarism, a return to the savage 
States>! 

Antonin DuVelay penned a pro-Catholic and antirevolutionary po- 
lemic in which he claimed that “no place in history is there another example 
of this degree of infamy? “The Revolution is hate!” proclaimed DuvVelay. 
Taking a broad swipe at the whole legacy of the Enlightenment, DuVelay 
claimed: “[T]hose educated according to the Encyclopedia had to arrive at 
this blasphemy; this sacrilegious attack on Christian civilization was the in- 
evitable destiny of those whose slogan for action was ‘crush the infidel’; the 
infidel for them was Jesus Christ and his loyal Church” In his view, the 
Church, “which made society and civilization” was attacked because “the 
work of God must be detested by savage assassins and arsonists.” Religion 
In Its proper sense elevates humanity above itself; it saves man who is “born 
into a brutal, savage condition” from his “intimate drive to fall back into 
savagery.” But the philosophers of revolution, this new religion of France, 
maintain that the primary natural rights of humanity consist in “the savage 
right i murder [their] fellow man in order to eat him,”°2 
ea pees ae Emile “oe declared, like so many other 
sce apes ea a embodied a concerted attack on civiliza- 
ca a) an the conquest of the civilized world. This iS 

y, not for one cause or another or against a particu- 
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lar country, but against all things and all countries at once. Take note of the 
gigantic error the revolution has made in proceeding down this path of 
universality. ... This is nothing else than one-half of civilized humans at- 
tacking the other half; and they openly declare their plans? 

Some recriminations of the Versaillais emerged, however, from the 
wreck of this civil war, especially with regard to the merciless reprisals. 
Wilfred de Fonvielle pled for mercy in the treatment of the Communards, 
saying: “[T]heir flesh is our flesh, their blood is our blood” Even though 
the Commune had sentenced Fonvielle to death for his articles disparaging 
the leadership of the insurrection, he pled earnestly for the Versazllais to dis- 
tinguish between the good people and the indefensible leaders and interna- 
tionalists of the Commune. If for Henri IV Paris was worth a mass, he ar- 
gued, in 1871 should it not be worth a few cries of “long live the Republic!”? 
Henri d’Ideville provided another example of tempered judgment in face of 
the events. On his return to Paris just after Bloody Week, d’Ideville met 
hundreds of prisoners as they were marched out of Paris. He recorded with 
horror and pity the progression of this “sinister crowd” and especially, the 
“hideous” unkempt women who carried starved and exhausted children at 
their breasts. Although his allegiance was clearly with the more conserva- 
tive powers, d’Ideville nonetheless perceived the great fear that these van- 
quished partisans had of “savage reprisals without pity.” 


The Parliamentary Inquest of 1871: 
France Confronts the Void 


Immediately following Bloody Week, the central government commis- 
sioned a parliamentary inquest into the causes of the “Insurrection of 
March 18, 1871. The results of this inquest composed three dense volumes 
of analytic reports from the commission members and depositions from 
Versailles government officials, as well as from surviving members of the 
Commune government. Published for the use of parliament in 1872, the 
Inquest, which denounced the Commune in the strongest terms, was reis- 
sued the same year for the edification of the general public. Martial Delpit, 
author of the introductory “General Report” of the Inquest and member of 
the National Assembly, stated clearly that the report was a “political work” 
designed to “prevent the recurrence of horrible criminal attacks and to ar- 

rest in its path the conspiracy which attacks not only the form of govern- 

ment, but the conditions of the existence of all society: “we are concerned 

here not with a simple insurrection but with one of those wars which ter- 
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rorized antiquity and which our Christian civilization seemed to have suc- 
ceeded in definitively relegating to the past.” The report of this commission 
asserted that “everyone needs to know the motives and the program of 
these new barbarians who recoil no more from the horrors of civil war than 
from the disasters of the [Prussian] invasion.” Declaring a firm belief in the 
“greatness and the future of France, the report resolved to look squarely 
“into the abyss into which we almost fell? 

The Inquest cited the socialist theory prominent around 1848 as among 
the chief “moral” causes of the Commune; the fundamental threat ap- 
peared as the death of God proclaimed by such men as Proudhon and Pi- 
erre Leroux. The death of God, according to the Inquest, produced a world 
without values, society without purpose, life directed only by a void left by 
the absence of God. Long passages from Leroux’s Trois discours aux philoso- 
ples (1850), in which he espoused the death of God and hence the demise of 
any reason for hierarchy and suffering on earth, served the commission as 
evidence. Leroux, founding editor of Le Globe, journalistic collaborator 
with George Sand and Louis Viardot, and elected representative in June of 
1848 and May 1849, looked forward to the advent of a new religion of hu- 
manity. The Imguest attributed the “crimes of the Commune” to exactly this 
demise of traditional religion and the concomitant rise of socialism: “[ We] 
could have quoted Leroux’s entire book; there is not one line which dem- 
onstrates the void that is left by the weakening of religious beliefs” Delpit 
argued that Leroux did not warn against the void because he perversely 
wanted society to jump into this void, to be destroyed as religion had 
been.*° 

The parliamentary inquest declared ominously: “[We] are in the pres- 
ence of a new invasion of barbarians; they are not at our doors, but among 
us, in Our cities and seated in our living rooms” Comparing these “new 
barbarians” to the Germanic barbarians who had destroyed the Roman 
Empire, the Inquest contended that these barbarians did not bring to an 
aged world “regenerative blood, like their predecessors of the fourth and 
fifth centuries.” Moreover, the new savages sought to destroy /a cité mo- 
rale—that realm of polite acquiescence to reciprocal subjectivity in which 
civilization flourished—more than the actual city of buildings, streets, and 
monuments. Above all, the attack of the Communards was an attack on 
morality: “[D Jenying the truths which up to this time have been the honor 
of mankind, they attack not only the secular bases of society, property and 
the family, they pit themselves against the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul. Rejecting the distinction between good and evil, between 
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liberty and the moral value of human action, they attack humanity itself?5” 

Lenco these ne ay sical attacks, the Inquest continued, socialism nes 
the “logical conclusion” that property must be abolished, as it formed “an 
obstacle to the right, which everyone possesses at birth, to a proportional 
part ua the accumulated benefits from the work of preceding generations” 
But if the socialists succeeded in destroying private property, argued the re- 
port, they would as well destroy the possibility of historical progress: 
“(T]he great promoters of progress thus begin by denying that which 
makes possible the force and greatness of humanity: the possibility for each 
generation to follow the preceding and to continue, in some sense, the crea- 
tion of intellectual and material goods which will in turn serve the progress 
and the happiness of the following generation. It is this which creates the 
family, the state (which is only the government of a larger family), private 
property, heredity, the fatherland, history, and all the traditions of the char- 
acter and soul. These, together, constitute the continued life of a people in 
the midst of the rapid disappearance of the generations.” In this way the In- 
quest defended property and class hierarchies.” 

The Inquest sought ardently to resurrect the God declared dead by Le- 
roux and Proudhon. It asserted that hierarchy and order could be main- 
tained only through moral authority, and that the source of that authority 
was God. “No society is possible without the controlling force of a moral 
authority,’ reads the report, “and we cannot conceive of this, nor maintain 
it, without the sanction of divine authority.” Without the grounding of 
moral authority in divine sanction “only force remains,” and that force will 
“quite soon fall into unthinking hands which will return us to the savage 
state” “The Paris Commune?” said the Inquest, “has just given the world 
new proof of this.” Fear of the void, fear of chaos, and fear of social order 
established only through force animated the authors of the report.” | 

The “spirit of the French nation,’ complained the Inquest, “has been vi- 
tiated at its source” The “intellectual and moral debasement strikes all ob- 
servers.” Materialism, said the Inquest, was the cause of this French decline. 
The source of French strength was, and would be, spirituality. Her defeat 
was the result of godlessness and poor education. In fact, socialism had 
Spread its claims into the domain of science and from the standpoint of 
¢ducators had taught French students its misguided scientific theories. 

In order to forestall the misuse of science, the rule of force, and Seas 
nihilism, the Inquest called on the French to design a campaign for the 


i e all else 
Moral regeneration of the nation: “You are preoccupied, before : 


with the future of French society,’ reads the Inquest. “[T] hrough education 
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and through the diffusion of saines lumieres, you want to prevent the return 
of the savage acts which afflict and dishonor us in the eyes of the world. aes, 
It is incumbent on you to defend and encourage the nigncst moral, intellec- 
tual, and social teachings which have been given to men.” Leaving no doubt 
what this “highest teaching” was, the report presented a lengthy argument 
for the essentially Christian nature of civilization and the continued need 
for Christianity to reside at the center of all nations calling themselves “ciy- 
ilized.” The socialists “speak of civilization and of progress and thie forget 
that modern civilization is and will remain essentially Christian, said the 
Inquest. “It is Christianity which brought into the world all the principles of 
emancipation and liberty. One blushes to repeat such banal truths, but it 
must be said to these people so egregiously misled to regress into barba- 
rism.61 

All of the benefits of the modern age, “widespread education, the prog- 

ress of science, of arts and letters, the intellectual ties between contempo- 
rary men and those of preceding generations, civil and political liberty, 
rapid means of communication: all these things are only the exterior mani- 
festation of civilization; their influence is not healthy unless they find the 
counterweight of religion, paternal authority, and the traditions and senti- 
ments of the home, in each heart.” Liberty itself was said to depend on re- 
ligion, as it was founded in a religious belief in the freedom of conscience. 
The authors of the Enguéte looked abroad, to the United States and to 
England, to support the central role of Christianity, saying that “this opin- 
ion is shared by all men of state worthy of the name who rule England and 
the United States.” The sense of knowing how to pursue civilization was, at 
this point, loosely connected to race; these countries were identified as 
“those great countries where the Anglo-Saxon race dominates” But the es- 
sential feature in determining civilization was Christianity: “Christian 
thought always comes to the support of political thought and responds to 
the moral needs as well as to the instincts of these great people, reads the 
report.% 

Criticizing the Enlightenment’s dissociation of politics from religion, 
the report explicitly disavowed the anticlericalism of the first revolution: 
“For too long in France men of state have believed in the need to abstract 
moral from religious interests, Others, even worse inspired, have identified 
these forces {moral and religious] as obstacles to progress and have worked 
to combat their influence, not perceiving that into the emptiness which they 
(reste with such care jump all the bad tendencies of the human heart” The 
nihilism identified in the Enquéte needed to be forestalled by the persistent 
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defense of Christianity. Socialists, insisted the report, could not forestall 
nihilism, because they had never found a restraint that “would allow people 
to live in society without God? 

The report on the moral causes of the Commune closed with an apol- 
ogy for raising such fundamental issues. “It is not our fault” wrote the 
committee, “if the events of Paris, moving away from all questions of the 
form of government, of constitutional process, of the division of powers, 
and of more or less capable governmental machinery, have carried our 
thoughts toward the primordial laws for the existence of all societies.” The 
Inquest continued: the “question to be or not to be” had become the over- 
whelming question, which could be answered only through an appeal to 
religion. “In vain would our generation like to efface God from our 
thought, to banish Him from our politics. The social questions dominate 
all others today, and these questions pose, in the first instance, the question 
of the destiny of humanity, which is to say, they return to the existence of 
God and to religion and its dogmas. 

The report insisted that France should not turn from the “bitter fruit” 
of the Commune. Men should love France enough not to turn from the 
duty that called them. That which needed to be done, above all, was “to 
restore ... the moral force” of France. Only “spiritual doctrines” could 
serve France at this time. “Materialism” would not save her. “At the point 
to which we have arrived, when the abyss is there, open under our feet, there 
cannot be two policies. To save, to regenerate, to remake France is the cry of 
all elevated spirits. Nuances disappear, philosophy and religion speak the 
same language.” Again, claiming a high spiritual ground for the metropole, 
the report advised: “[L]eave to our enemies the cult of brute force and the 
savage aberrations of atheism.” The men at Versailles affirmed the sovy- 
ereignty of “intelligence” over the rule of “the sword and the knife.” A few 
pages further, in this same report, we learn that “the army will always be the 
best school for courage, abnegation, and devotion? Most important, 
military discipline “will fortify amongst us the respect for the principle of 
authority, 


THE VERSAILLAIS FEARED what it saw as the nihilism of the Com- 
mune. The denial of God, in their view, produced a denial of moral order in 
the world. The reign of materialism, including material equality, in their 
view, was equivalent to the rule of force rather than Christian morality. The 
Third Republic, the first successful French republic, in defeating the Com- 
mune, defeated not only a socialist revolution but also its own fear of 
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boundless chaos and lack of intrinsic order. The revolutionary unmooring 
of language and values from natural and social realities, as denounced 
through history by conservative political commentators from Hobbes and 
Burke to Renan and Taine, was fought by the central government through 
its largely successful portrayal of the Communards as savages and itself as 
the force of moral order and true civilization. The rhetorical victory of the 
central government, then, was not over socialism but over nihilism and 
random disorder. The myths they mobilized—of the pétroleuses and of the 
international conspiracy—aided in the foreclosing of debate that they saw 
as chaos and ended the possibility of peridiastole created in the revolution- 
ary environment. 

It is an ironic truth that the very godless materialism that the Versaillais 
attributed to the Communards in effect had, according to Ernest Renan, 
dominated the Second Empire and in a slightly different guise would be- 
come the linchpin of the successful (secular) Third Republic.% The forces 
of historical progress in the nineteenth century were indeed material forces, 
consisting of industrial productivity, economic growth, state expansion, 
and the consequent “modernization” of society and culture. The effort to 
define the Paris Commune as a moral failing of criminal dimensions was it- 
self a work of bad faith. Moralization, however, provided a comfortable 
bulwark against the bad conscience caused by the social cleansing of Paris. 
In a clear break with 1789, the nascent Third Republic embraced religion, 
embodied in the Catholic Church, as an ally in the struggle to defend moral 
order. Like the Marist missionaries in the southwestern Pacific Ocean, the 
Catholic Church lent itself to the defense of property, of hierarchy, and of 
centralized dissemination of morality. 


THE FEAR OF THE meaningless void (a fear fixed firmly onto the Com- 
mune) endured teyond the era of the monarchist republic. The social the- 
orists of the republic simply replaced the threat of atheism and the void of 
godlessness with the threat of atavistic insanity and the void of the dark 
abyss of unfathomable prehistory. Indeed, a whole social science of crowds 
arose out of the Commune and informed French political theorists through- 
out the Third Republic. In the words of Maxime du Camp, the Commune 
was “an attack of furious envy and social epilepsy,’ In another formulation, 
du Camp judged that “France has an oversized head, and like hydrocephal- 
ics, she is susceptible to attacks of maniacal fury. The Commune was one 
such attack.” The primal madness of crowds threatened the foundations of 
society with its atavistic irrationality and destructive behavior,” 
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| Hippolyte Taine’s anti-Commune rhetoric exemplifies the seculariza- 
tion of the earlier polemics. Taine warned that if society did not protect it- 
self from the atavistically insane hordes (of raging communists, interna- 


tionalist workers, and vagrants) it would lose all that man had created 
through the ages: 


[If] the leading prejudices of the community should suddenly disappear, man, 
deprived of the precious legacy transmitted to him by the wisdom of the ages, 
would at once fall back into a savage condition and again become what he was at 
first, namely a restless, famished, wandering, hunted brute. 


This vision of tribal society that Taine evoked to terrify his audience was a 
defamatory caricature, but—and this is a crucial point—the caricature held 
the power to convince his contemporaries. The image of humanity falling 
back into a dark age more horrifying than the Middle Ages had ever been— 
temporally removed from any known history, morally dissociated from 
biblical revelations, reduced to the most brutal imaginable conditions of 
life—that vision was conveyed to Taine’s readers through the image of 
those thought to be the contemporary remnants of prehistory. 

Taine conjured an image of “populations today” 1n which the heritage 
of civilization “is still utterly lacking”; the French perceptions of the Kanak 
demonstrate the depth of the cultural and political prejudice to which Taine 
appealed. His version of the key components of “civilization” combined 
disdainful reference to chief “markers” of savagery with defensive evoca- 
tions of embattled moral positions within French society: 


[To] abstain from eating human flesh, from killing useless or burdensome aged 
people, from exposing, selling, or killing children one does not know what to 
do with, to be the one husband of but one woman, to hold in horror incest and 
unnatural practices, to be the sole and recognized owner of a distinct field, to be 
mindful of the superior injunctions of modesty, humanity, honor, and con- 
science, all these observances, formerly unknown and slowly established, com- 
pose the civilization of human beings. 


Each point of moral certitude evoked by Taine in fact was a battleground in 
the French class warfare and a point of conflict in the colonial terrain.” 
Cannibalism served to express class exploitation and was also the great 
alleged flaw of the Kanak. Infanticide was a long-standing issue for the 
French, since the poor often could not care for their newborn children, and 
it was alleged among the practices of the Kanak. Monogamy, in a strict 
sense, was prominent neither in New Caledonia nor France. “Unnatural” 
sexual desires—that is, homosexuality — existed in France and was again 
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chief among the affective perversions alleged against the Kanak. Private 
property, we recognize easily as the essence of the socialist-bourgeois con- 
flict, and again as a linchpin in colonial discourse, expressed most com- 
monly in the fiction that “savages” do not have possessions. And, finally, 
the cornerstone of “civilization” appears in Taine’s emphasis on the divine 
illumination of natural law, which ensured the existence of a universal and 


incontestable moral code. | 

These building blocks of “civilization” composed a formidable fabric of 
fears, wishes, and faith.”” Cannibalism was the only practice on this list 
completely absent from French society. However, the popular imagery of 
the rich as cannibalizers of the poor demonstrates that in a metaphoric 
sense the threat of cannibalism loomed ominously over the modern land- 
scape. 

Taine’s headlong rush to build barricades around “civilization” led him 
to deny the pressing relevance of these “savage” traits in his society. He re- 
fused to acknowledge that these social problems were open to debate and 
swore solemnly that the principles he had identified had been fully ac- 
cepted: “[B]ecause we accept them in full security they are not the less sa- 
cred, and they become only the more sacred when, submitted to investiga- 
tion and traced through history, they are disclosed to us as the secret force 
that has converted a herd of brutes into a society of men,””! Taine’s conser- 
vatism—his desire to preserve “inherited prejudices” and his equation of 
such prejudices with “the sacred”—relied on a figment of “savagery” that 
carried in it many of the most pressing social questions of his day. The gen- 
der and sexual order of society, liberalism versus socialism, the general 
moral order of society: Taine cordoned off each of these areas from reason- 
able political debate by the invocation of “savagery” that threatened the his- 
torical accomplishments of “civilization” 

For Taine, revolution promised only regression and threatened all of 
French civilization with a return to brute, herdlike existence. Indeed, 
Taine’s rhetoric evokes that of Foreign Minister Favre, who as we have al- 
ready seen argued that the Paris insurrection could not be considered a po- 
oo seal oe work of these scoundrels ... cannot be con- 
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analogies rather than a language of sin, concurred with the pro-Catholic 
national assembly on the criminal and savage nature of the Commune. The 


void of godlessness was replaced by the void of atavism and deep time, but 
the threat of savagery remained. 


Managing the Communards, Civilizing the Savages 


The condemnation of some forty-five hundred Communards to exile in 
New Caledonia figured prominently in the plan of the Versaillais for a 
moral regeneration of France. The irony in this bit of French history runs 
deep. The intent of Thiers to bleed Paris of its “impure” elements, the de- 
famatory propaganda against the Communards, and the pitiless final as- 
sault on the city: none of these precursors to the deportation indicates a 
moral superiority on the part of the government of Moral Order. On the 
other hand, this same government gave to the supposed savage revolution- 
aries the task of civilizing New Caledonia. Savages in the metropole, the 
Communards once in New Caledonia were to become emissaries of civili- 
zation. In order to achieve this transformation each of the Communards 
needed to undergo a moral regeneration; that entailed not just a change in 
his or her convictions and desires but also a deep reorientation of the soul 
in relation to good and evil. 

The French government set itself the high goal of achieving moraliza- 
tion and civilization through penal colonization. To undergird this daunt- 
ing project it called on the moral and social order natural and necessary for 
all human life. Once in the presence of nature, so they held, the Com- 
munards could not fail to be swayed by these omnipresent forces of order. 
The cleansing of Paris, the regeneration of the Communards, and the ex- 
pansion of French civilization into the southwesternern Pacific could all be 
achieved if this project succeeded. Indeed, perhaps the sovereign state had 
enough authority to enforce this new geopolitical order; perhaps it could 
make political savages into the emissaries of civilization. Or could it? 

The men in government viewed the moral regeneration of the Com- 
munards as part and parcel of wider problems of criminality. Indeed, the 
deportation fit neatly into a program of penal reform designed to rid 
France of recidivist criminals. New Caledonia had been opened as a penal 
colony in 1863, but the shipment of Communard déportés formed the first 
large group of prisoners sent to the islands. After its inauguration by these 
political criminals, New Caledonia would continue to serve as a human 
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refuse heap for the metropole until 1896, when it was given over to free, 
civilian colonizers. At that time Guyana became the sole operating French 
penal colony. | . 

The Vicomte d’Haussonville headed the committee on the deportation 
and the wide-ranging governmental investigation of the French penal sys- 
tem of the post-Commune era. In d’Haussonville’s view recidivism and the 
Communards formed one and the same problem. D’Haussonville cau- 
tioned the National Assembly on the threat of recidivism to French society. 
In order to establish his point, d’Haussonville reminded his audience that 
fifty thousand people every year received repeat prison sentences. “Do you 
know, you couldn’t possibly not know, you are men too practical to not 
know,” he harangued the chamber, “that a floating population exists in 
France which oscillates between prison and liberty, and which likes to re- 
ceive prison sentences at the beginning of winter in order to be free in the 
spring? WVagabonds, beggars, violators of parole” he continued to the 
cheers and laughter of his audience, hide from the police until it snows, 
then allow themselves to be arrested because in prison they will find food, a 
blanket, and “a society which agrees with them?”3 

The men arrested in the wake of the Paris Commune, d’Haussonville 
contended, exemplified this floating population that threatened the politi- 
cal as well as the social order. From his point of view the Commune proved 
the political threat of recidivists: “[W]hen one writes the history of the 
Paris Commune from a point of view other than that of its drama and the 
military, when one looks for the causes of this sad episode in our history, 
one will be struck by the considerable role played by recidivists in these 
bloody battles.” Of the three thousand Communards already deported by 
1875, d’Haussonville reported that twelve hundred were recidivists. These 
twelve hundred were collectively responsible for at least three thousand 
crimes. “There is a fact which should strike you, and which you should not 
disdain,” he said to the parliament. “[T]here is a true social danger,—and 
this time I hope you will not laugh at this word—with which you would do 
well to reckon 74 : 

The recidivism identified by d’Haussonville involved criminals of the 
por that arse conn hive ofthecriminazaton of 
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French civilization. As exemplified in his activities this strategy had two dis- 
tinct parts: to enforce a bourgeois morality on the working classes,” and to 
link socialist politics (also those of atheism and nihilism—curiously, femi- 
nism was overlooked) to chronic petty crime.” 

In addition to cleansing France of her laboring and dangerous classes, 
the deportation served the goal of increasing France’s colonial population. 
The colonization of New Caledonia by the Communards could compen- 
sate for the traditional French reluctance to settle abroad, while at the same 
time the Communards atoned for the grievous injuries they had inflicted 
on France. The time was past, d’Haussonville insisted, when France could 
hide behind illusions about its strength and colonial prowess. But he in- 
sisted as well that “it would be equally grievous to consider the imperfec- 
tions of our national character to be insurmountable”””* Explicitly con- 
cerned about the international ranking of the French, d’Haussonville rea- 
soned with the National Assembly that “a Frenchman is not less industrious, 
nor less able, nor less inclined to labor than an Englishman or a German. But 
the French allow themselves to be retained by family ties, by the attraction to 
their native soil, and, following an expression which people have sought to 
make ridiculous but which is actually touching, by Vamour du clocher” (liter- 
ally, love of the church tower, and by implication, of the hometown).” 

The vision of a thriving empire provided consolation and inspiration to 
the men in government. “In any case,” said dHaussonville, “why refuse this 
consoling hope in our time of mourning? Much effort and many years will 
be necessary before these rebels, whose departure we are arranging, com- 
pensate for and make us forget all that they inflicted on the mother coun- 
try—sufferings, losses, and humiliations — during a troubled time.” The ex- 
iled Communards, through successfully colonizing New Caledonia, would 
undo their wrong actions and would help to regenerate all of France by in- 
creasing the domain of her rule.® But if the “savage? criminal Commu- 
nards would spread French civilization through their engagement in colo- 
nization, they would themselves be morally improved by this experience. 
By rebuilding French civilization, the Communards would themselves re- 
capitulate the civilizing process. 

The plan for the deportation was to moralize the Communards by put- 
ting them in touch with God and the laws of nature. The virgin lands of 
New Caledonia would provide an open, untainted terrain in which the 
Communards could gradually learn the values of “civilization? Freed from 
the impediment of the old civilization of France, d’Haussonville explained, 
the Communards will find themselves confronted by indisputable facts and 
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reality. In the midst of this indisputable reality “they will have to found for 
themselves a new world” Under these circumstances, the Communards 
“will be led quickly to recognize that the laws which govern all societies are 
eternal and that these laws bear down on all revolts with an ineluctable and 
necessary authority.”®! 

The members of the National Assembly did not question whether 
moral laws were in fact so easily discoverable in the natural world of New 
Caledonia. It did not occur to them that individuals left to fend for them- 
selves on these islands in the southwest Pacific might develop customs and 
values antithetical to those of the Moral Order. Nor did they question 
whether indeed New Caledonia was truly in a “natural” state. Romantic 
ideology of the return to nature combined with a faith in natural laws in- 
fused the plans for the deportation. The concept of a naturally correct un- 
derstanding of the world (akin to innate perception of natural law) allowed 
this vision to presume a natural social order. Moreover, this “naturally cor- 
rect understanding of the world” existed in contradistinction to the “sav- 
age” views of the Communards and the Kanak and in Opposition to an un- 
moored, nihilistic view that opened each moment and event to radically 
different interpretations. 

The National Assembly, however, did question whether the Com- 
munards might resist developing ties to their new homeland. For if ties to 
the land did not develop, the moralizing influence of agricultural hus- 
bandry and land ownership would not have the chance to flourish. 
D*Haussonville placated their concerns with renewed emphasis on the re- 
juvenating influence of the natural world: “[O]nce extracted from the un- 
healthy atmosphere of the big cities and placed in the presence of the works 
of God, it won’t take them long to understand that it is Just as insensible to 
fight against the laws of society as it is to fight against the laws of nature” 

In the presence of untainted nature the Communards, d’Haussonville 
declared, “will begin to deploy all their energy, which they formerly con- 
sumed in their war against law and order, in work to create a society-’® In 
this circular logic, the Communards, in pursuing the colonization of New 
tye een ln es 
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© contact with nature, had not constructed a 


French-style society, but somehow their example did not shake the belief in 
natural morality and social order, 


Cleansing Paris of Le Peuple 
Conclusion 


The contested events of the Paris Commune, the slaughters of Bloody 
Week, and the deportation of the convicted Communards form a sad his- 
tory of French social cleansing. The Versaillais, led by Adolphe Thiers and 
the Party of Moral Order, systematically depoliticized the uprising of the 
Commune. The alleged immorality of the Communards—their socialism 
and internationalism, their atheism, their disrespect for the patriarchal 
family, and their distrust of property—became the chief concerns for the 
Versaillais. If we look beyond the excessively violent repression of the insur- 
rection, we see that plans for the moral regeneration of the Communards fit 
neatly into the process of cleansing Paris and regenerating all of France. The 
deported Communards were destined to endure a penal regime bent on 
their moral regeneration. 

In New Caledonia, however, the Communards were to figure both as 
subjects of moralization and agents of civilization. The ironies and incon- 
sistencies evident in the plans drawn up by d@’Haussonville for the Moral 
Order blossomed fully during the years of the deportation. The idea of a 
natural morality—so crucial for the condemnation of the Communards as 
;mmoral criminals and so difficult to sustain in the context of the Kanak of 
New Caledonia—became the basis for harsh, often violent, methods of 
moralization. If the government of France reviled le peuple of Paris as im- 
moral, dangerous, and savage revolutionaries, seeking to reform such indi- 
viduals through a romantic return to nature seems nonetheless a far-fetched 
proposition. Moralization, the most intimate component of the colonizing 
and civilizing process, certainly appeared a dubious goal to the Com- 
munards, who thought themselves quite sufficiently moral, yet doubted in 
the extreme the morality and civilization of the Versaillais. As we shall see, 
the Communards did not submit docilely to this attempt to reform their 
characters. The battle over savagery and civilization continued in New 
Caledonia. 


OF 


CHAPTER 4 


The Ideal Subject for 
the Third Republic 


Historical progress resides in the progress of the a 
not in the progress of productivity or in state pOw¢T. 


Fear of the void, of chaos, and of force as the basis for social order animated 
the cleansing of Paris and the defense of “civilization” in the face of “sav- 
agery.’ The recriminations against the Commune focused on the need to 
ground social order in moral authority derived from God. Without the 
grounding of moral authority in divine sanction, conservatives feared only 
force would remain as a formative power, and such force was seemingly 
bound to return France to savagery. The death of God—the inspirational 
event for socialists such as Pierre Leroux—in the eyes of the Versaillais was 
bound to produce only a world without values, society without purpose, 
life directed by a void. Deporting the Communards to the wilderness of 
New Caledonia, according to the plans of the National Assembly, would 
ensure their moralization. However, in the colonial stereotypes, the Kanak 
embodied living emblems of the void of deep time. Emerged from the dark 
chasm of the unfathomable past, the Kanak seemingly lived in a bygone 
era; to the colonizing French their world appeared hopelessly superseded. 
teen voieen 2h penis = be Kanak with a superior gaze and 
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rentions, yet the French missionaries saw only “miracles.” In 1878 when 
a 


group of clans rose against the French, again they acted according to their 
own traditions and intentions. In this instance, the French saw only “sav- 
agery. Likewise, the politics of the Communards in the eyes of the Versail- 
jis were not politics at all but simple criminality. 

In exploring the history of the projects to civilize these so-called sav- 
ages, the question naturally arises, What was the ideal subject of a civilized 
state? Savages like the Kanak and Communards posed fearsome threats to 
civilization, but they were also thought susceptible to character reform 
through moralization. Developed as an ideal among a select group of phi- 
losophers and politicians in nineteenth-century France, the attributes of a 
“civilized subject” demand further exploration. The success of French re- 
publicanism was a multilayered achievement involving political theorizing, 
parliamentary jostling, and community-level political organization. Amid 
the politics and the struggling for power, a deep change 1n the mentality of 
French people slowly occurred. For some pioneers of republicanism this 
change was voluntary, perhaps actively sought and carefully fostered. But 
for the “savage” Communards and Kanak, the development of this ideal 
mentality was not freely chosen, nor was it a self-evident development. In- 
deed, the moralizing project of the Third Republic formed a part of its im- 
perialist character.’ 

The substance of this change of mentality—what we call the moralizing 
process, or more simply, moralization—was theorized by the widely influ- 
ential neo-Kantian philosopher Charles Renouvier. Working with his dis- 
ciples and his journal, La Critique philosopinque, Renouvier created an en- 
during legacy through inculcating a republican ethos in the French people. 
His philosophizing aimed at the interiorization of the republic; it examined 
the demands he felt that true republicanism made on one’s soul, and the 
specifics of how souls that were not yet republican could be renovated for 
the new faith, All the various incarnations of the void, in Renouvier’s phi- 
losophy, were held at bay by what he considered the central feature of each 
Person: sentiment and (more specifically) love.” Using the slogan wees 
morality” the neo-Kantians (or, neo-criticists) disseminated Renouviers 
Philosophy of the ideal, republican, affective self. 7 ee 
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the monarchist republic (heavily influenced by Catholicism) and concluded 
with the rise of the Opportunist Republicans (who tended toward secular- 
ism).‘ His phenomenological philosophy opted for neither the spiritualism 
upheld during the Second Empire nor the burgeoning positivism of social 
scientists and materialism of medical doctors; it sought an alternative path 
neither metaphysical nor materialist. Hence, his philosophy of the history 
of the subject (or, as he would have said, the soul or the personality) shed a 
critical light on the monarchist and Catholic assumptions about the person 
and display a detailed plan for creating truly republican souls. 

Heroically prolific, Charles Renouvier published his Manual for Repub- 
lican Citizenship, under the auspices of the February government 1n 1848, 
while his last writings, such as Le Personnalisme, appeared in the early twen- 
tieth century. Renouvier’s tireless philosophizing earned him the status of a 
primary theorist for French republicanism, cast him in the ranks of the 
most frequently cited philosophers in the fin-de-siécle ( along with Auguste 
Comte, Herbert Spencer, and Arthur Schopenhauer), and inspired the 
twentieth-century personalist movement among French thinkers such as 
Emmanuel Mounier and Jacques Maritain. The embattled position of the 
republican tradition in France led Renouvier to articulate in trenchant and 
seemingly innumerable essays the most profound bases for individualism, 
free will, autonomy, rationality, and self-government. His philosophy 
aimed to create sound historical and cultural traditions on a foundation 
that venerated philosophical logic and law. The optimism of this republican 
philosophy and its moral vision of the individual and civilization motivated 
large numbers of politicians, civil servants, and (perhaps most especially) 
educators in Third Republic France. This movement established the char- 
acter of the secular republic guided by a providential State; 1t marked pro- 
foundly the accepted conceptions of civilization and moralization.> 

While Renouvier’s philosophy of the self was apparently gender neu- 
tral, this specific philosophy served a republican political agenda that was 
deeply gendered. Active citizenship in the Third Republic, as in the first 
and second republics, was restricted to men. The much touted universal 
suffrage of the republic in fact was suffrage restricted to adult males. This 
gendered dimension of republicanism never claimed Renouvier’s full atten- 
tion, although on some issues that roused debate Renouvier advocated 
women’s rights. For example, he supported the right to divorce and 
women’s rights to education. A theory of sentiments and moralization me- 
diated the contradiction between Renouvier’s gender-neutral philosophy 
of the self and the deeply gendered realities of republicanism.° 
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a 1S. passed by the successful blending of 
neo-Kantianism and positivism by the Durkheimians. But before Renou- 
vier’s insensitivity to history rendered his philosophy antique, the impact of 
moralization was great indeed.’ Renouvier postulated unchanging moral 
law as the central pillar of human freedom and civilization. Such an intact 
moral law at the center of the individual, of society, and the state banished 
the void from French life. This strong formulation of morality deeply in- 
formed the imperialist (or statist) processes of moralization. Contested by 
positivists and derided by materialists, it nonetheless claimed a central posi- 
tion among articles of republican faith.’ 


The Rich Cannibalize the Poor: Early Renouvier 


Renouvier made his debut in French political life and interclass strife with 
his Manual for Republican Citizenship, commissioned by Hippolyte Carnot, 
the minister of public instruction under the provisional government of 
1848 (established February 24, 1848). Renouvier’s Manual was a political 
catechism for the vast French population as yet unpracticed in parliamen- 
tary politics. In the parliamentary pamphlet a student questions his teacher 
about how to live and behave in a republic; in turn, the teacher gradually 
leads the student through the basics of republican political theory. The pro- 
gram Renouvier advanced in his Manual emphasized the primary respon- 
sibility of the individual to improve his lot. Renouvier freely acknowledged 
that the capacity for self-reliance depended heavily on the educational and 
economic opportunities provided by family and society; as a consequence 
he advocated wide-ranging economic guarantees including social assistance, 
credit associations designed for the working class, the right to work, and, 
specifically for women, divorce and educational rights.° 
The socialist overtones of the Manual reached their height in Renou- 
vier’s accusation that “the rich eat the poor.” The official press run was sup- 
pressed because of this assertion, but Renouvier reissued the Manual at his 
own expense. The specter of the rich eating the poor of France, complained 
Deputy Bonjean before the assembled parliament, arose from Renouvier’s 
socialist sentiment rather than a clear-eyed liberalism. Renouvier’s elder 
brother, Deputy Jules Renouvier, rushed to the defense of the small book 
and his brother’s “philosophical” character. Carnot, similarly, pleaded for 
the parliament to approve the pamphlet based on its overwhelmingly moral 
outlook, rather than condemn it for its one misguided trespass against lib- 
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eral principles. The parliament, however, used the booklet to bring down 
the ministry of Carnot and force a replacement by Vaulabelle, an obscure 
conservative. '° . ; 
Despite his critics, Charles Renouvier staunchly defended his claim that 
“the rich are lazy” and they “eat the poor.” “Isn't there some means of pre- 
’s “student” demands of 


venting the rich from eating the poor?” Renouvier 
his “teacher” in the Manual. In the second edition of the Manual, pub- 
lished at Renouvier’s expense and on his sole authority, he launched a sus- 
tained defense of this “scandalous” inquiry: “The rich eat the poor,” Re- 
nouvier’s “teacher” tells his student; that is a well-known fact, an expression 
taken from the Greeks and from classical France. Homer called the king 
“people eater” (mange-peuple), Renouvier’s lesson continued, and the phi- 
losophe Fenelon spoke of the “legitimate tyrant” who longs only “to suck 
the blood of the unfortunate.” Why, Renouvier demanded, in this era of 
democratic republicanism, are people scandalized by insights that the great 
King Louis XIV tolerated? After all, even the evangelist Paul said, “[Y]ou 
suffer because of your subjection and because they eat you.” And he ad- 
vised, “If you keep biting and devouring each other, watch out or you will 
be destroyed by each other?”"! | 

The French characterizations of the Kanak as ferocious cannibals reso- 
nates in the context of Renouvier’s universal history of humanity—a history 
that centered on cannibalism. This conjectural history identified cannibal- 
ism as an indisputable trait of “primitive man.” Eating the poor, Renouvier 
explained, is a simple truism of human existence and has been throughout 
history. Primitive man, fallen and depraved, began by eating the bloody 
flesh of man; in Renouvier’s opinion, murder was the law of all ancient na- 
tions. In choosing cannibalism as the representative metaphor for man’s 
inhumanity and in claiming that all “primitive people” were cannibals and 
murderers, Renouvier echoed the moral opprobrium regularly cast on 
tribal peoples. In Renouvier’s theory, the progress of humanity consisted in 
attenuating the nature of cannibalism from a brute reality to a metaphor for 
class exploitation. The creation of complex social systems provided the ve- 
hicle for this development; as he explained, primitive society in which lit- 
eral cannibalism and vicious murders reigned supreme was gradually re- 
placed by warrior-conquerors who ravished the land, its riches, and live- 
stock, appropriating the life and wealth of the vanquished. In this historical 
period the abject enslavement of the conquered replaced literal cannibal- 
ism; 1n turn serfdom —a mitigated form of slavery in which freedom existed 
in areas outside of work— gradually displaced full-fledged slavery. This ser- 
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vitude of the poor was gradually ameliorated by the acquisition of land and 
personal property.!? 

To Renouvier the transition to capitalism represented not so much an 
advance of humanity as a transformation of the form of cannibalism. The 
limited property ownership of workers in industrialized areas did not ex- 
empt the worker from subjection because he was still nearly entirely de- 
pendent on wage labor. Each time one person lived off the labor of others, 
without working himself, Renouvier made clear, the leisured one “ate” the 
workers. The possessors of capital, in this sense, were like primitive tribes- 
men, seeing nothing in the workers but raw material for their own wealth 
and sustenance. “The great sin of humanity, the essence of all its crimes, 
Renouvier argued, “is cannibalism.” Some elected souls might choose to 
remove themselves from the “impious feast,” Renouvier explained, but 
such individual action arises not from justice but from saintly charity. ‘The 
saint either dies or becomes a slave, a serf, a proletarian, in other words, a 
companion in misery of the ones he or she wants to save. She sacrifices her- 
self to the feast.’ 

Renouvier emphasized, however, that human societies did progress 
over time; however slow the change, a broadening of the consciousness of 
habitual misdeeds and the emergence of improved forms of justice charac- 
terized human history. This search for justice culminated, so Renouvier be- 
lieved, in the social republic. This pursuit of social (rather than individual) 
justice is fitting, argued Renouvier, because the individual alone is not re- 
sponsible for the suffering of the disinherited of the world; rather, as the 
sins are common sins for all humanity, humanity as an aggregate is respon- 
sible. Thus Renouvier thought it fitting that society as a whole, impelled by 
moral progress, gradually seek to redress the crimes of humanity. Humanity 
could be represented and pursued, Renouvier believed, in each society that 
was conscious of itself. (In Renouvier’s philosophy, self-consciousness 
predicates liberty, which in turn creates the possibility of moral behavior.) 
The republic was the ideal political form for representing humanity, “since 
it is nothing but humanity arrived at self-possession and self-guidance,” or, 
in other words, rational self-government. Under the republic, Renouvier 
argued, private charity should be replaced by justice upheld by the state. 
Socialism would triumph, he was sure, because it had a will that made it 
dedicated to progress and a love for humanity that impelled it to action. In 
the republic, liberty gained through self-consciousness was supplemented 
by an extraordinary love, described as an “explosion of the heart,’ that 


would “open the era of humanity.’" 
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The Republic of 1848, chaotic and short-lived, proved infertile terrain 
for Renouvier’s catechism. Only after the long years of the Second Empire 
did he emerge into the political scene again. With the proclamation of the 
Third Republic, Renouvier took up his pen to proselytize anew for the 
establishment of true republican character among the French people. In 
1848, Renouvier had been a young man, just beginning his philosophical 
career. By 1870 many of his major works had been issued, his views were 
firmly developed, and he was ready to launch a concerted effort to develop 
and popularize a genuine republican credo among French politicians and 
citizens. 


Renouvier and the Early Third Republic 


Renouvier competed with many opponents of the republic, including mon- 
archists, ultramontane Catholics, and Bonapartists. From 1870 through 1875 
the future of the Third Republic lay in the hands of the largely monarchist 
National Assembly. During this period, reversion to a monarchy posed a 
real threat. Later in the Third Republic, forces of reaction and conserva- 
tism sprang from emerging science-based theories as well as from histori- 
cally conservative political allegiances. Indeed, these antirepublican posi- 
tions offered the possibility of mutual support; for example, legitimist and 
Orleanist monarchists could very well indulge in social theories of bio- 
logical decadence as a means of deriding democratic society.!° A philos- 
ophy of universal human nature undergirded republican political theory; 
the rights of man and citizen, as proclaimed in 1789 and reasserted in 1848 
and 1870/71, presumed citizens to be rational individuals in possession of 
free will. The notion of moral agency so necessary to a republic presumed 
a universal standard—but the expansion of the estimated age of the earth 
from 6,000 to 200,000 years had already raised the specter of a dark abyss 
of prehistory that underlay the era of Judeo-Christian revelation. Evo- 
lution and its counterpart, degeneration, provoked theories of moral 
evolution that challenged the idea of immutable human nature and moral 
law. In such theories race often displaced history as the explanatory para- 
digm, and the universality of human nature was submerged if not entirely 
drowned. 

Within the ranks of the republicans, Renouvier’s neo-Kantianism vied 
for influence with Comtean positivism. Prominent positivists included 
Gambetta, Emile Littré, and Jules Ferry. Both movements shared the Re- 
publican horror of bare power politics in which might established right. 
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For both sagas the ideal of the republic reconciled politics and morality. 

but the practical means of achieving such reconciliation remained open is 
debate. Indeed, the favored form of the republic—stretched between the 
poles of positivism and neo-Kantianism—was rather confused. In The So- 
cial Contract, Jean-Jacques Rousseau termed a “republic” any state gov- 
erned by laws, no matter what the administrative form, because under the 
rule of law the public interest governs. Every legitimate government, ac- 
cording to Rousseau, was a republic. The parliamentary form that the 
Third Republic eventually adopted—under the guiding influences of 
Thiers and Gambetta—was not an inherent goal of all republicans. Comte 
himself hated parliamentary government, alleging that it partook of aristo- 
cratic and Protestant traditions and of the metaphysical dogma of the sov- 
ereignty of the people.!® 

In general, positivists sought to historicize morality, and the neo- 
Kantians attempted to moralize politics. The dedication to immutable mo- 
rality characterizes the neo-Kantians. Given their dedication to morality 
untrammeled by considerations of history or politics, it is not surprising 
that the neo-Kantians enjoyed preeminence on the question of interioriz- 
ing a republican morality. Indeed, Renouvier’s neo-criticism offered a brac- 
ing moral philosophy that the tools of positivism could not offer. On the 
other hand, the profound grasp of history offered by positivism escaped the 
purview of Renouvier. 

The crucial insight of Comte was that the fields of knowledge and con- 
sciousness — including philosophy, politics, and religion—were historically 
produced and subject to deep change as knowledge developed. The reality 
of society’s beliefs and of public opinion influenced knowledge, but it was 
also the inherent project of positivist knowledge to shape and form the 
thinking of society. In this unavoidable situation of mutual influence, posi- 
tivist science, politics, and philosophy, according to Comte, consisted sim- 
ply in practices that repudiated vain inquiries into first causes and final 
goals. That is, positivism 1s distinguished by its abdication of any focus on 
transcendence. It took its impetus simply from provable facts. Evidence, 
reason, and experimentation — these features of free inquiry formed the ba- 
sis for positivist thinking. 

This free inquiry contrasted with dogmatic and authoritarian systems 
that too often held sway in France. Comte identified twin evils that he saw 
as the source of all the disorder and anarchy of the contemporary world. 
First, he blamed metaphysical error— including theological dogmatism and 
the revolutionary dogmatism of democracy. Second, he lamented the con- 
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fusion of what he called temporal and spiritual power. For Comte temporal 
power (le pouvoir de la cité—that is, government and business interests) is 
always more or less legitimate, as long as it allowed for order and progress 
and guaranteed liberty of expression, of research, and of opinion. Govern- 
ment could be representative or dictatorial, or some combination of both, 
but it must at all costs abstain from intervention in the “spiritual world” — 
that is, the academic, moral, and religious realms in which positivist science 
was developing. Inversely, the scholar-priest who dedicated himself to posi- 
tivist science must forswear any desire for governmental or economic 
power. Neither directing nor directed by the government, positivist inquiry 
could be ensured free development. These conditions of free thinking and 
freely developing consciousness and morality defined the good social order 
for Comte. 

Like Comte, Renouvier was dismayed at what he saw as chaos in 
French society resulting from the rapid and violent displacement of re- 
gimes. As he saw history, the revolution of 1789 had waged war against 
French traditions with the aim of installing rationality and the rule of law in 
their place. The penchant for the rule of law and rational order, however, 
was itself weakened by the eruptions of violence and despotic, reactionary 
governments. However, unlike Comte’s support for free, rational inquiry, 
Renouvier, like other neo-critical philosophers, felt strongly that the ability 
to stabilize French government and society within a republican framework 
required inculcating values that reached far beyond the overtly political. 
The politesse of the ancien regime needed to be replaced with republican 
personalities marked by probity and sincerity. Just as the court society of 
Louis XIV had spawned enduring cultural forms and social behavior, so the 
French republic required blossoming in the civic realm and creativity in 
daily life. Through the “moralization” of the masses Renouvier aimed to 
reground French culture and politics in allegedly ahistorical values that 
could support republican traditions.!” 

Using his journal Critique philosophique, Renouvier campaigned for the 
triumph of the republic, the rule of law, and the moralization of the French 
people through state-sponsored secular education. Rooted in the theoreti- 
cal work and proselytizing of Renouvier and his follower Jules Lachelier, 
professor at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, French neo-Kantianism tri- 
umphed during the so-called Republic of the Professors of the 1880s. The 
secular, education-driven republic attained definitive institutional success 
with Jules Ferry’s appointment of Louis Liard, a follower of Lachelier and 
Renouvier, as directeur de Venseignement supérieur in 1884..'8 Advocates of re- 
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ligious traditionalism on the one hand and proponents of scientific materi- 
alism on the other constituted powerful adversaries for these defenders of 
secular republicanism. The task of the secular republicans was to defend a 
rational and persuasive moral code without relying on religion and without 
falling into materialistic thinking. 

The need to dislodge Catholicism from the center of French character 
appeared paramount to Renouvier. He and his supporters argued that the 
state had a responsibility to ensure the morality of its citizens. This respon- 
sibility, he explained, had been abdicated out of two fears, the fear of dis- 
empowering the Church and the fear of overstepping a liberal model of the 
state. Renouvier argued strenuously against clerical control of the schools, 
because, as he explained, the instruction of individuals in a republic re- 
quired civic responsibility: “The religion which announced the end of the 
world, and which views this world as the realm of Satan,’ Renouvier wrote, 
had no gift for civic education. In Renouvier’s view, the state founded on 
rational principles should take the responsibility of teaching a “rational mo- 
rality” to its future citizens." 

Secular education, as expressed by Renouvier, aimed to form individu- 
als capable of “self-government.” When invoked by the neo-Kantians, the 
words “self-government” almost always appeared in English —betraying a 
strongly felt debt to the British tradition of politics and philosophy of the 
individual. Renouvier expressed this debt forthrightly, and went so far as to 
depict the world as fatefully divided between cultures dedicated to indi- 
vidualism, self-reliance, and reason, and those lost in the mists of authori- 
tarian religion and government: “The world 1s divided between those who 
abdicate spirit and will, and those who pursue autonomy as an ideal, as the 
moral destiny of man wrote Renouvier. Autonomy, the moral destiny of 
man, served also as Renouvier’s political ideal and the goal of his educa- 
tional program.” 

In two articles, published in the first volume of Critique philosophique, 
Renouvier explained his perspective on contemporary politics and the spe- 
cial problems confronting the nascent republic. “Progress and Morality” 
and “Republican Doctrine, or Who We Are, and What We Want,” echo the 
widespread fears of decadence, loss of moral guidelines, and the ascendancy 
of naked power politics. These fears were all contained in the fear of mate- 
rialism and the nihilism thought to flourish in its wake. In “Progress and 
Morality” Renouvier traced the doctrine of inevitable historical progress to 
mistaken materialistic convictions of the Saint-Simonians. He argued that 
in reality the cycle of revolutions and counterrevolutions that seized France 
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in the nineteenth century belied any real progress. Even though progress 
had become the catchword for theorists and politicians, Renouvier was 
convinced that the evaluation of all the reforms undertaken in one direction 
or another made apparent that the nation “had not advanced even one step; 
rather it had become confused by grand and boastful speeches, while other 
peoples had made regular advancements.” “Today, from the depth of the 
abyss of misery and impotence where France has suddenly fallen,” Renou- 
vier declaimed, “she is tempted to question whether the belief in progress 
does not signal the onset of a people’s decadence!’ 

In Renouvier’s mind, the only changes in human states and societies 
that deserved the label “progress” were those that entailed the “growth of 
the moral good.” Echoing Immanuel Kant, Renouvier wrote that “progress 
essentially inheres in the growth of the moral good, and the act by which 
we affirmed its existence was a moral act.””? Kant, indeed, doubted that any 
“true history” had yet been achieved by humans. According to Kant’s phi- 
losophy of history, the destiny of the species is to progress toward perfec- 
tion; however, conflict between man’s animal nature and his nature as a 
moral species (that is, his “rational nature”) produces tension, disharmony, 
and unrest: “[A]ll evils expressed in human life, and all vices which dis- 
honor it, spring from this unresolved conflict” Natural impulses and soci- 
ety, in Kant’s view, would continue to combat each other and produce 
“evils” in human society, “until such time as finally art will be strong and 
perfect enough to become a second nature” The expansion of “art” in hu- 
man conscience and actions, from Kant’s point of view, was “the ultimate 
moral end of the human species.” This displacement of nature by a “second 
nature” demands the extension of the domain of the conscience, a form of 
cultural colonization of the realm of the political. Kant doubted, however, 
if this history was under way. He speculated that “culture, considered as the 
genuine education of man as man and citizen, has perhaps not even begun 
properly, much less been completed” Man’s progress toward humanity, 
discussed by Guizot as the goal of civilization, from Kant’s point of view 
had not yet started,?3 

More optimistic than Kant, and with more faith in the republican poli- 
tics of his day, Renouvier nonetheless warned that if the belief in force tri- 
umphed over the belief in law, Europe would descend into a barbarous era. 
This fear echoes the fear the Versaillais had of the Paris Commune and the 
ae a iat, of eh time. Renouvier identified the worship of force 

fy Of materialist views of the world, including “the phi- 
losophy of the eternal evolution of the world, of the mechanical progress of 
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humanity, and of instorical law (we can hardly bare to give this name to the 
brutal empire of deeds in history and politics).” 


| . The criticism here of “his- 
torical law” underscores 


: Renouvier’s dedication to an immutable moral 
law; from his Pom of view, positivism is guilty precisely of this faith in his- 
tory. Renouvier believed that these “materialist” convictions had gained 
less ground in the Latin nations, but he also felt certain that France needed 
to defend itself through his critical philosophy: “[C]riticism is the only 
means of combating the redoubtable invasion of the philosophy of force 
and the negation of the moral Law? In an apparent jibe at both the Versail- 
lais and the Communards, Renouvier argued that civilized Europe should 
not consider itself exempt from the evil that devoured its most ancient pro- 
genitors: “|The evil which destroyed ancient Europe, first Greece, then 
Rome, was an abuse of force, both without and within.” In his view, only 
through moral law could force be overcome and institutions of lasting 
value be established.” 

In his subsequent article “Republican Doctrine, Who We Are and What 
We Want,’ Renouvier expressed the urgent need in France for a republican 
philosophy rooted in the French past and in French aspirations, yet free of 
metaphysical speculations. This philosophy, according to Renouvier’s vi- 
sion, should affirm the moral Law through the national principles of liberty 
and equality. According to Renouvier, Catholicism had instilled in the 
French a desire for authority and a fear of self-government. Revolutions 
had contributed to this resistance to republicanism by breeding perpetual 
instability, and confidence in force and popular uprisings: 


On the one side there is Jacobinism and socialism, . . . on the other, blind, egois- 
tic reaction, a furious need for reassurance. In the state one finds an instability 
almost without precedent, in the people, a growing distrust of the merit of po- 
litical ideas or politicians, a declared tendency to believe in the need of a 
strongman, either to conserve or to innovate. [A]ll of this is more than enough 
to explain the profound demoralization of a nation, the hate-filled division of 
classes, and the clouding over of healthy republican ideas while government is 
offered to Caesarism. 


Sound principles and morality acquired through education, in Renouvier’s 
judgment, would allow the French to overcome this impasse. Renouvier 
hoped to form a “milieu of opinion and doctrine” that would create a 
“public rule of honor” to which, before that time, people had not been 
raised. In yet another echo of Kant, Renouvier crowned his vision of suc- 
cessful republicanism with the development of a federated republic of 
Europe.» 
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Renouvier’s Phenomenal and Affective Self 


As a fin-de-siécle champion of free will and rationality, Renouvier defended 
and espoused Kantian philosophy. To defend free will successfully in that 
era, in the face of theories of biological or moral evolution, biological de- 
generation, or psychological determinism, was already no small achieve- 
ment. The importance of this defense is testified to by the American phi- 
losopher William James in his declaration that his own ability to rise above 
debilitating depressions depended on Renouvier’s defense of free will. But 
to the traditional faculties of intellect (understanding) and liberty, Renou- 
vier added a third category, which he insisted that Kant was wrong to omit. 
According to Renouvier, the means to “human personality,” characterized 
by free will and rationality, was “passion, sentiment, and desire,’ collec- 
tively denominated “love””6 

In the nineteenth century, a willingness to express emotion and valorize 
sentiment was considered a French national trait. In 1847 the historian 
Henri Martin celebrated the peculiar centrality of sentiment to the so- 
called psychology of France, asserting that the dominance of sentiment in 
French characters led to national traits such as fraternity, sociability (so ex- 
tremely irrepressible that promiscuity threatened the family), and national 
unity. The positivist Comte also placed a heavy emphasis on emotion in his 
social and psychological theories. Despite revisionists who sought to sup- 
press the “irrational” in Comte’s Positivistic theory of history, a considera- 
tion of love as the element that binds and shapes human relationships is 
central to his thought; from this perspective (and despite the distance be- 
tween their views on morality) he may be compared to Renouvier.2” 

According to Comte’s view of humanity, affect, sentiment, and desire 
should dominate the intellect. Affective bonds created social cohesion in 
his system and for that reason were greatly valued. Indeed, he granted these 
affective bonds more validity than individualistic drives, especially in 
women, who he thought should exhibit no trace of egoism. The role of af- 
fective life in Comte’s philosophy was so strong that the virtues of altruism 
and sociability appeared paramount while the very existence of individuals 
was derided and denied. This vision of a cohesive society without individu- 
als was expressed by Comte in his moral formula: “[T]he subordination of 
personality to sociability” Comte thought that individualism fostered in 
the name of “personality” partook of the metaphysical delusion of the unity 
of the self. To him, personality and individualism signified only egoism, an 
evil of modern society and an unforgivable transgression for women. On 
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this point Comte was more extreme in his veneration of affect than Renou- 
vier, who never ceased to wonder at the individual, not despite its transient 
nature but because he thought it was a human historical accomplishment of 
the highest order. 

Comte argued that the happiness and dignity of all living beings relied 
on the interplay between necessity and free sympathy; forced adherence to 
a social group did not suffice for true social solidarity. Only the free play be- 
tween desire and action could produce truly human behavior. As he saw 
humans, they “act out of affection and think in order to act.” Comte illus- 
trated his affective theory of moral existence by contrasting the moral exis- 
tence of a dog and a lion. In this example, both animals are subjected to 
controls on their egoistic instincts. In such a situation, the lion “floats 
without end between an impotent fight and an ignoble torpor.” Mean- 
while, in the dog glimmers of affect rise immediately. These bonds grow as 
long as he is able to subordinate his egoistic drives to his sympathetic in- 
stincts. Comte argued that the superior moral quality of human sociability 
arose through such controls on egoism, but he also stipulated that affective 
bonds must be freely chosen. They cannot be forced. In his analysis, the 
slave of antiquity suffered moral inexistence analogous to that of the lion. 
The condition of slavery, he argued, prevented moral unity in the individ- 
ual because it prevented the slave from ever, really, living for another per- 
son: “[T]heir service was always forced.” In contrast, the liberty of the pro- 
letariat permitted the development of his altruistic affections.” 

Throughout his life, Comte professed that the self [/e mor] was a meta- 
physical fiction, transmitted to modern philosophers by theologians and 
without any basis in reality. “Far from being an indissoluble unity,” wrote 
Comte, “human nature is multiple. Distinct, fully independent powers pull 
it in many different directions, and it is only with great effort that any equi- 
librium is maintained” At most, /e moi could be said to consist of a cerebral 
synergy, always relative and incomplete. As a substitute for the metaphysi- 
cal sciences of ideologues and psychologists (metaphysical because they in- 
sisted on the existence of a indissoluble self), Comte tried to physicalize the 
self through the phrenological models of Francis Gall and Johann Spurz- 
heim and the cerebral neurology of Francis Joseph Broussais.°*° 

In Comte’s opinion, philosophers too often invested the whole of hu- 
man nature in the intellect and “refused to recognize the relations which 

unify the affective life and the active life to the heart and to the character.” In 
that way, he explained, the mind became the principal (if not the only) 
Subject for psychological study. By substituting the abstract idea of mind 
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for the real person, the psychologists were able to grant unity to the indi- 
vidual. In addition, they made the further mistake of granting thought a 
spontaneity that, according to Comte, existed only in affective life, in the 
realms of desire and instinct. Comte aimed to integrate desire not simply 
into the understanding of action but also into intellectual processes. He in- 
sisted that “man only thinks and knows tn order to act or to love, that is, to 
love oneself or to love another?! 

Renouvier’s philosophy of the self resembles Comte’s in its rejection of 
metaphysics and its emphasis on sentiment. But Renouvier always extolled 
the self as a significant historical accomplishment and shied away from the 
materialism that attracted Comte. He opted for a strictly phenomenalist 
version of the self that arose only within the realm of representations. Re- 
pudiating any godly guarantee for the existence of the soul, but also strictly 
avoiding notions of complete sensational or material determinism, Renou- 
vier claimed that “personality, spirit, or soul” was the most fundamental 
category (or general law) of experience, since it (soul/personality) gave 
form to groups and successions of phenomena. Renouvier’s “soul” is more 
durable than the transient moi that Comte acknowledged. Nonetheless, 
Renouvier was clear that this soul or self did not exist a priori but rather 
was an achievement of society and the individual of the highest order. Af- 
fect occupied the center of this self as both an activating and a unifying 
principle. Without affect, motivation toward thought, actions, or creativity 
would not exist. On the other hand, only with fully humanized affect 
would the various human faculties and forces or drives be unified. This suc- 
cessful unification signaled the creation of the “person”2 

In a sense, Renouvier’s “personality” or “soul” is a reformulation of 
Kant'’s predicate, the transcendental unity of apperception. Both function 
as guarantors of the unity of perceptions. However, Kant’s “transcendental 
unity of apperception” was postulated out of perceived logical necessity 
and carries no positive content or characteristics. Renouvier deduced his 
idea of “soul” from an appraisal of diverse human activities; his “soul” ex- 
Presses an intuition of “the human person” something far more than a 
logical necessity, But when and how did (or could) such persons come into 
being? Renouvier provided not one but two histories of the “self? either or 
both of which could inform politicians or educators in their efforts to instill 
republican character in French or colonial peoples. The first history cen- 
tered in Reformation theology, the second in a conjectural history of the 
MOst primitive origins of humanity. 

One basis for truly autonomous individuals, according to Renouvier, 
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lay in the Protestant version of religious faith. For Protestants the essence 
of religion was faith; and that faith, argued Renouvier, could be established 
only 1n and by oneself: “[B]ecause God can only be apprehended by one’s 
conscience, by the force of the conscience or with its consent, the contract 
[of faith ] is in essence that of a person with herself” Renouvier argued that 
ancient religions expressed a contract or covenant between God and a peo- 
ple or nation. During the Middle Ages the national pact was abandoned in 
favor of absolute theocracy. In the present time, he argued, the alliance should 
no longer be between a people and God but between “the person” and God. 
He continued this logic with the assertion that this fundamental alliance be- 
tween God and the person is in fact simply an alliance with oneself.” 

Renouvier’s evocation of religious faith as an alliance with oneself is a 
striking model. Autonomy seems complete, even extreme, in this depic- 
tion. Not only does God recede to apparent irrelevancy in this contract 
with the self but, in addition, the model is apparently gender neutral. A 
woman just as well as a man could make this pact of faithfulness. Moreover, 
Renouvier’s veneration for the self guaranteed a defense of that self in the 
political realm. Hence, while Comte denied political and civic capacities to 
women, Renouvier sought to lift at least some of the limitations on wom- 
en’s activities. 

In contrast to this radical self-reliance that produced faith through the 
relation of the self with the self, in Renouvier’s opinion Catholicism en- 
couraged the worship of authority. The ultimate faith for a Catholic, ac- 
cording to Renouvier, was the “faith to believe, implicitly, in the faith of 
another” (the priest or the pope), “the conscience to abdicate conscience.” 
Probity of character, integrity, sense of self-reliance: all of these Renouvier 
wished for his French populace. Gone were the days of courtly life, the 
courtier, and the courtesan. Flattery, deference to authority, empty formal- 
ism in logic as well as in actions —all of these were to be replaced by a new 
simplicity of spirit, an economy in thought and action.°° 

However, the ingredients of “self-government” as expressed by Renou- 
Vier differed in a crucial respect from the Protestant, Anglo-Saxon model. 
The Anglo-Saxon model for rationality and self-reliance derived from Ref- 
Ormation religiosity and was principally driven by the need for justification, 
for proof of one’s status as a child of God. Renouvier’s neo-criticism lacked 
this essential anxiety. Nowhere in his philosophy does the need to prove 
Oneself drive the individual. Rather, a remnant of the Catholic spirit ani- 
Mates Renouvier’s system; a sense of universal love and redemption guar- 


a een 
Ntees individual as well as social order.*° 
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Love, central to Renouvier’s vision of the Serene just as 
central to his philosophy of the “self-governing | irae ; os - no 
need to prove oneself worthy of this love, nor, in his philosophy, is ete 
any sense of a struggle to recognize this love. For re sai 
promulgating such love appeared completely unproblematic. Whether on 
the levciersocial bonds, fraternal actions and mutual-aid societies, Or at the 
level of the individual, who must emote correctly for family, PEEMBOrS; and 
nation, love appeared as an unproblematic given in Renouvier $ theories. 7 

The gendered aspects of this philosophy of the self inhere in the socia 


dimensions of life; the gender-neutral contract of faith with the self takes 


on characteristically French gendering within the realm of interpersonal 
relationships. In assuming an unproblematic allegiance to accepted family 
and social order, Renouvier simply did not address the argument so often 
made that women’s role as mothers and wives relegated them to impotence 
in the political arena. Comte’s vision of women as spiritual vessels with no 
possible interest in politics exemplifies this masculinist argument. Hence 
although Renouvier did advocate some legal reforms favoring women 
(such as the legalization of divorce and the strengthening of women’s edu- 
cational opportunities), in the context of broader nineteenth-century poli- 
tics his apparently gender-neutral contractual self could cede ground 
quickly to gender-impregnated social bonds. Renouvier’s interests did not 
lie primarily with the question of women’s emancipation, and he left the 
emotional categories of his time uncriticized. Nonetheless, in an evasive 
philosophical sliding, his untroubled vision of abundant love—seemingly a 
remnant of Catholic belief—turned to a criticism of secular morality. 

For the neo-criticists, morality was in the first instance an expression of 
emotional allegiances or bonds defended as holy and sacred, not a code of 
conduct derived from abstract principles. Immorality, by extension, con- 
sisted of poorly chosen emotional bonds. To moralize was associated with 
inculcating proper forms of affect, proper love, including love of the self, 
love of family, of nation, and of God. Secular morality needed to be incul- 
cated in the French people—in Renouvier’s Opinion it did not exist sponta- 
neously. Here lies a profound discrepancy between the nation of the First 
Republic, le peuple, represented iconographically by Hercules, and the na- 
tion of the Third Republic, which first cleansed Paris of Je peuple and then 
attempted to inculcate morality in the remaining workers and peasants. 
This is the essentially imperialist dimension to the Third Republic—its em- 
phasis on the moralization of the uncivilized masses. Indeed, in an attempt 
to press his program for rational morality as a state educational program, 
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Renouvier drew a portrait of the world colonized successfully by “rational” 
Anglo-Saxon and Germanic peoples, while the Church-dominated, irra- 
tional French remained isolated in their continental territory.” 
LIKE HIS FIRST history of the self, Renouvier’s second history of “the 
person” is fundamentally gender neutral. It is, however, scathing in its dis- 
cussion of tribal peoples. His Philosophy of Analytic History, in a secularized 
but still highly moralistic echo of Catholic theories of degeneration, 
equated tribal peoples with morally depraved sinners. Renouvier’s conjec- 
tural history of the most primitive origins of humanity illustrated at once 
the centrality of free will to human behavior and the deep contingency of 
this freedom on properly directed affect. Human perfection, marked by 
“self-possession and the free achievement of good,’ came only through 
human work at achieving moral conscience and liberty. According to Re- 
nouvier, early humans were dominated by instinct to a greater degree than 
we can comprehend. In opposition to a nostalgic longing for complete 
unity of body and mind, Renouvier insisted that in passing from “the pro- 
jected state of pure instinct to the state of reason” there was no possible loss 
for humanity. To be moral and conscious was to be human, and that was 
better, in his point of view, than to be a brute. In the successive encounters 
of pain and suffering of all types, humans could grow in their knowledge of 
good and evil, and such growth made morality more profound. But at each 
moment, according to Renouvier, humans are capable of turning toward or 
away from liberty. This is a conservative dimension to Renouvier’s “devel- 
opmental” theory, nearly indistinguishable from the long tradition of Cath- 
olic moral philosophy. A contemporary critic, Alfred Fouillée, complained 
that Renouvier retreated from the antinomies identified by Kant to take 
refuge in morality and the necessity of moral law. Fouillée derided Renou- 
vier for staking his claim for human distinctiveness and free will on a mys- 
tery. To be human, Renouvier claimed, is to be free—that is, to act freely 
self-consciously. Fouillée rejoined that this reasoning establishes humanity 
Via a tautology. He demanded to know the provenance of this human free- 
dom and found the explanation he thought most convincing in a develop- 
mental understanding of morality and freedom.*® 

Renouvier’s view that moral choice is clear and absolute from the mo- 
ment the possibility of choice exists (his notion of “moral law” expresses 
this) contrasts as well with nineteenth-century theorists such as the util- 
tarians Letourneau or Spencer, or the anarchist Elisce Reclus and the 
Proto-psychologist Friedrich Nietzsche. For each of these theorists, forms 
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of morality substantially change over time. Renouvier insisted, however, 
that from the moment that conscience is established—that 1s, from the 
moment in which a “self” capable of free choice is recognized —immutable 
moral law existed as well.*? 

Renouvier considered early law to be “almost indistinct from the pas- 
sions“ La Loi [caps. in orig.] is never absent to passions, never foreign to 
sentiment: “[At] all times, it condoned passions of one direction and op- 
posed others, resisting them primarily as detrimental to chosen passions, 
not because they were contrary to an abstract obligation.” The Law arose 
out of these conflicting passions, not from “a power exterior to humanity 
which could have promulgated it [Law].” According to Renouvier the con- 
flict of passions provoked the need for the conscience to choose between al- 
ternative paths of behavior. Insofar as early people adopted the effort of re- 
flection and the will to calculate actions and to moderate emotions, they 
progressed toward prudence. However, if a person abandoned him or her- 
self without reserve to immediate passions, he or she contracted vices. 
Foresight and the ability to calculate future gains were essential to the de- 
velopment of moral behavior: “Virtue depends on foresight, comparison, 
the widening of one’s perspective?” wrote Renouvier.‘! 

The defining moment of truly human behavior, in Renouvier’s account, 
is the transformation from a being who acts to one who acts with con- 
sciousness of action. Renouvier asserted that moving from instinct to rea- 
son could be detected in such incidental activities as “choosing food and 
experiencing their different effects, including the anxiety of the experi- 
menter; the moral consequences of a test endured despite ignorance and 
danger; the substitution of love for sexual appetite satisfied through recip- 
rocal liberty of both sexes; the use of clothing, the sentiments of shame and 
of beauty; preoccupation with the future, including striving for considered, 
far-off goals, with all the disquiet and work entailed in such a pursuit”; and, 
above all else, he lists “death, the common end of all animals, but the object 
of horror only for humans” In each of these situations consciousness arises, 
if we follow Renouvier’s logic, out of a situation in which conflicting de- 
sires mandate the choice of only one. Invariably, for Renouvier, the “free” 
choice is one that entails restraint, deferment of gratification, and sober 
enjoyments.” 

| Central to this development of consciousness—to the production of 
willed activity—were the three mental faculties: intelligence, will, and de- 
sire. Intelligence and will were established categories in the Kantian phi- 
losophy of mind. Desire, Renouvier (somewhat presumptuously in light of 
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Comte’s writings) claimed as his own addition. Desire provided ends. or 
finalite, to human action. It linked an otherwise transient will to Ginna 
endeavor. It directed will and intelligence into meaningful action. But de- 
sire, pEseegyh had to be human and moral: “love, passion, affection, senti- 
ment,” all of these denote the moral element of humanity, that which ele- 
vates human sensibility above that of animals. Will, says Renouvier, pro- 
duces force, or causality, but only desire, that is the moral dimension of 
humanity, can direct this will toward a goal. “Attachment and attraction? 
just like disaffection and repugnance, “are not simple givens, like sounds, 
ticklings, or images, but arise as living embodiments of the law of finality. 
This law is inseparably inherent in sentiment and passion.” Between intelli- 
gence and the will, according to Renouvier, “passion is like a center of hu- 
man activity, a tie to all our objective laws, that which completes the per- 
son. It [passion] profoundly marks each full moment of our existence, it 
dominates all representations, in obscure transitions. . . . [T]he conscience, 
enveloping the past, the present, and the future in a confused state, is be- 
fore all else an instinct toward a goal, an end to attain. Without passion, 
one could say that the different parts of human nature would be disunited, 
the understanding would be frozen, the will would be indistinct and me- 
chanical; phenomena, linked only by logic, would not affect the conscience 
except as passing images. ... But in the presence of sentiment, logic is liv- 
ing, the will manifests itself in battle. .. . [T]he good itself is revealed to us. 
... [We] judge more surely the moral value of our choices.” 

The savage, in Renouvier’s account, is guilty of inhuman behavior, 1m- 
moral in the extreme and in multiple ways. The fall into vice, according to 
Renouvier, leads away from liberty. Moreover, vices compounded their ef- 
fects, so that an individual could become enmeshed in a situation in which 
liberty was completely foreign. On the individual level, such a situation led 
to intentional criminality, a condition in which the individual was led again 
and again to falsify his conscience in order to re-establish the harmony of 
his moral-being. In this way “the scoundrel” is produced, “he who first 
knew himself, then, suddenly, knows himself no longer—the lost soul.” 

Again echoing Catholic moral philosophy, Renouvier proposed that 
“ethical races” functioned to perpetuate and re-enforce individual moral 
histories. The lost soul could generate a lost race; the criminal individual 
fould produce a criminal race. On the side of virtue, Renouvier envisaged 

Clans with gentle and austere Customs, where speech was respected, where 
actions were well considered and regulated, in which women were re- 
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‘pected by children and spouses.” On the side of error, he found “clans who 
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were the enemies of work and of all constraint, ready for any violence, for 
each chance of treason, and dedicated to ignoble customs.” The effects of 
virtue or of error, in this moral history, were transmitted through social mi- 
lieu and institutions, through mores and customs and, even, through 
“physical modifications, continued and aggravated throughout genera- 
tions.” These physical modifications in turn were apt to create drives (or 
passions) that perpetuated past ignoble actions and corresponded to the 
misguided social maxims. “Under the influence of these two elements 
[societal norms and individual predispositions], human liberty is consid- 
erably diminished?” 

Through this type of reasoning, Renouvier arrived at the conclusion 
that “savage tribes” in the world of his day were the descendants of crimi- 
nals, expelled from virtuous groups and forced to live on their own. One 
sees the traces of this conjectural history in the French vilification of the 
Melanesian Kanak as affectively perverted. As we will explore in Chapter 6, 
such allegations of affective perversity in French writings about the Kanak 
formed the backbone of an elaborate discourse on their “savagery” in texts 
as widely diverse as missionary journals, travel writing, physical anthropol- 
ogy, and administrative language.“ 

The heavy weight of moral injunction inextricably linked to Renou- 
vier’s insistence on free will as the defining characteristic of humanity oper- 
ated inexorably in his philosophy to prevent reading radical cultural differ- 
ence as anything but moral decay or disease to be extirpated as expedi- 
tiously as possible. Renouvier’s insistence on free will helped enforce a 
blindness toward the forms of insights found, for example, among his con- 
temporaries, such as the anarchist and inventor of human geography, Elisée 
Réclus, or the anthropologist who proposed an “objective” standard for 
civilization, Pierre Louis Gaussin.”” 


Conclusion 


The republic, in Renouvier’s vision, reconciled politics and morality by en- 
gaging in moralizing politics. Threatened by the void in so many different 
ways, France could shield itself with Renouvier’s secular morality and his 
notion of the central role of love and sentiment in the republican “self” 
This ideal of the republican citizen — particularly the insistence that senti- 
ment Or emotion is the force that makes any individual person cohere as a 
moral whole—contained in its very conception a defense against meaning- 
lessness, chaos, and vertiginous fear. But, if emotion provided the unifying 
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and motivating force in each individual 


: eiccas personality (and in that way could 
stave off the void of meaning : 


a lessness in personal life), nonetheless Renou- 
viers conjectural history contended that some emotions — strong though 
they may be—are poorly chosen and exert forces contrary to the ideals of 
liberty and progress. In this echo of widely held convictions, tribal peoples 
appear in Renouvier’s thinking as the descendants of criminals; the per- 
verted desires of ancestors manifested themselves in the degraded culture, 
society, and even the bodies of tribal peoples. Even the universal fraternal 
love that Renouvier thought would blossom in the republic, in fact, was 
the subject of careful and prolonged cultivation through the pursuit of so- 
called secular morality. No matter that Renouvier’s philosophy of the self 
makes secular morality seem completely self-evident and nearly inescap- 
able; in fact, inculcating such morality in the masses, most especially incul- 
cating it in Communards and Kanak, constituted a type of moral imperial- 
ism. Indeed, Renouvier’s dedication to moralization resonates with the 
conservative voices in the wake of the Commune: “[No] society is possible 
without the controlling force of a moral authority, and we cannot conceive 
of this, nor maintain it, without the sanction of divine authority” Without 
God, “only force remains,” intoned the critics of the Commune; Renouvier 
would modify this statement to read, “[W]ithout Love only force remains,” 
and he was intent on prescribing the rights and wrongs of emotions.* 

In its fundamentals, this philosophy of the ideal republican subject 
spoke to women as well as men. This acknowledgment of the subjectivity 
of women meant that Renouvier’s philosophy could be invoked by those 
who advocated women’s rights. However, despite Renouvier’s emphasis on 
emotions in the constitution of the self, his support for the rights of 
women did not extend beyond divorce and educational reforms. He did 
not venture to reform the arena of social and emotional bonds. As a phi- 
losopher of the secular republic, Renouvier bore traces of Catholicism most 
clearly in his moral history of humanity, built as it was upon a scathing as- 
sessment of tribal peoples. Willing to support the working classes and to 
accommodate a “self” cut free not only from relational determination but 
arantee, Renouvier nonetheless proved 


also from any theological gu _ prov 
al cultures. His defense of individ- 


staunchly conservative in his view of trib 
_ ual liberty—evidenced in free will and intuition of moral law—sustained a 
Manichaean view of politics and history. ae ; 

Many dimensions of Renouvier’s philosophy—his vision of human his- 
tory as successive transformations of forms of cannibalism, his derogatory 
view of tribal peoples, and his surprisingly modernist philosophy of the af- 
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fective, phenomenalist self—resonate with the battles over savagery and the 
civilizing process that play out in the following chapters. The ideal of moral 
civilization sought to bridge the chasm that confronted modern France; 
Renouvier offered the affective self shored up by immutable moral law as 
the surest guarantor against the void. Moralization of the Communards 
and the Kanak did not always overtly acknowledge this affective self, but 
we will find it was a vital dimension to the civilizing processes in New 
Caledonia. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Variations on a French Western 


The best penitentiary system would be one which purged the 
old world through populating the new— Napoleon I! 


Don’t worry about me... the Kanak won’t eat me; they are less 
cannibalistic than the Versaillais.2 


In French New Caledonia the penal colony employed a designed wilder- 
ness—a form of dramatized state of nature—to constitute the carceral insti- 
tution. D’Haussonville’s call for a pastoral penal colony where the Com- 
munards could relearn the laws of nature was indeed implemented. But the 
conception of New Caledonia as “virgin wilderness” proved—as we will 
see —inaccurate and unstable. Inaccurate because New Caledonia was the 
homeland of the Kanak. Unstable because the “undesigned institution” 
that was the penal colony was infiltrated by the “savagery of civilization.” 
The French administration sought to implant “civilization” in New Cale- 
donia by enforcing categories and boundaries in and between peoples, 
land, and activities. The claim that “nature” inevitably supported such CiV1- 
lization, that French social and political laws were rooted in natural laws, 
sustained this essentially theatrical endeavor. 

The French version of New Caledonia— envisioned as a wild land to be 
tamed and rendered productive for French civilization—flourished in mul- 
tiple often opposed incarnations. The National Assembly, the penal ad- 
ministration on the islands, government moralists, déportés more and less 
fortunate (and more and less politically radical), and even a small child of - 
Communard parents who became a novelist in his adult years: each devel- 
Oped a vision of the wilderness experience the Communards endured. 
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These variations on this French western vie for prominence in this histori- 
cal reconstruction. Our best understanding of this drama arises when we 
evaluate these fragmented visions not as parts of a coherent whole but as al- 
ternative visions that competed to define situations and establish prece- 
dence as the events unfolded and in their political afterlife. The relative suc- 
cess of the political prisoners in this competition—tinged as it is by the 
moralizing project of the penal colony—testifies to the prescience of their 
social vision. 


THE VERSAILLES GOVERNMENT pursued its persecution of the Com- 
munards through the rigorous conditions of the deportation. Shipload af- 
ter shipload of the so-called déportés were deposited in New Caledonia. UI- 
timately more than four thousand déportés populated this “prison without 
bars? Among these exiles only twenty were women. 

Although New Caledonia had been claimed as a French colony in 1853, 
ten years later it boasted only 350 colonists of European descent. Notori- 
ously reluctant to leave their homeland for colonial outposts, few French 
settled in Caledonia voluntarily. Immigrants of Irish or Scottish descent 
from Australia figured prominently in the early colonial era. From France, 
convicts constituted the most numerous incoming population. The first 
prisoner-settlers from France arrived as a result of the persistent efforts of 
Governor Guillain, who was convinced that penal labor would render the 
islands prosperous. The Iphigémie transported some 250 criminals in 1864, 
depositing them on the islet Nou, located in the harbor of Nouméa. These 
early arrivals built the initial penal installations on this small islet, a place 
destined to become renowned and reviled for excruciating labor and gra- 
tuitous corporal punishments. Beginning in 1866 the transport ships ar- 
rived regularly—usually two or three per year, carrying between 150 and 250 
prisoners. All told, in 1872, when the first déportés arrived in New Caledo- 
nia, Nouméa counted a population of about 3,500 people; the islet Nou 
had a penal population of about 2,000; and the penal village of Bourail 
boasted 192 residents. Even in 1880 the surveyor Charles Lemire questioned 
the habit of calling Bourail a village: “[T]he most populous centers in New 
Caledonia cannot call themselves cities, nor villages, nor even hamlets. The 
streets are not leveled, the houses are not arranged in regular fashion. There 
is no mayor’s office as there is in the smallest village of France or Australia; 
one can only call these agglomerations ‘encampments? which is what they 


are.”3 


Outside of Nouméa— itself described by one prisoner as “a hundred- 
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odd shacks glued to the side and the foot of a mountain” — infrastructure 
existed mainly on Nou, and that in the form of a penitentiary reserved for 
those convicted of criminal infractions and condemned to the harshest im- 
prisonment and forced labor.‘ Farms and cattle ranches lay scattered north 
of Noumea on the west coast of /a grande terre, yet in the major areas as- 
signed for the deportes, including the Isle of Pines and the Ducos peninsula, 
few buildings, only very rudimentary roads, and no water system greeted 
the deportes. Little sustained European industry existed anywhere in New 
Caledonia beyond provisional installations for trade, mostly in sea cucum- 
bers and coconut oil. The land was largely arid and overgrown with brush; 
what fertile areas existed were occupied by Kanak taro and yam plantations. 

In fact, in the early 1870s French rule was firmly established only over 
clans near ports and on the Isle of Pines. While colonists and administrators 
pursued French life in Nouméa, Melanesian islanders, the Kanak, lived in 
clan-based societies in other areas of the islands. The Marist missionaries 
held sway over the Kanak in some regions: on the Isle of Pines, for exam- 
ple, or in the regions of Balade and Pouébo. However, the pattern of mis- 
sionary authority was a patchwork, for the authority within one tribe often 
ran into resistance in neighboring tribes. Time-honored antagonisms and 
feuds resurfaced in tensions between Christianized and traditional villages. 
At least in some Christianized areas education served to assimilate some 
Kanak culturally; the missions of Saint-Louis, Wagap, Bonde, and other lo- 
cales offered rudimentary schooling.’ Secular education, the mainstay of 
the metropole republic, however, eluded these colonial subjects. Governor 
Guillain opened a state-sponsored school for forty young Kanak in 1863, 
but lack of funding forced it to close within three years. No systematic 
secular education existed for the Kanak until after World War II. 

Ifthe missionaries constituted a major authoritative presence outside of 
Nouméa, errant mineral prospectors fostered the anarchy of “frontier” cul- 
ture. From the first days of colonization, mineral prospectors tested their 
fate in the rivers and mountainous regions of the interior of la grande terre. 
Hopes ran high in the early years that New Caledonia would prove to be a 
French California. The naval doctor and ethnographer Jules Patouillet de- 
scribed the amazement of some Kanak as they watched impoverished colo- 
nists “washing river sand” day after day; after this unfruitful labor they 
would come to beg supper from the clans in the evening. By the mid-1870s 
hundreds of claims had been filed with the authorities for terrains of cop- 
per, gold, cobalt, coal, and nickel, and some productive mines were in op- 
eration. Of these early claims, the nickel mines have been by far the most 
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successful; nickel mining and refining has dominated New Caledonia’s 
economy since the late nineteenth century. The 1878 Opening of a nickel- 
processing center, established by Patrick Higginson, marked the introduc- 
tion of factory-style labor on la grande terre.° 

At the height of the deportation, the population in these islands was es- 
timated to be about 50,000 people, including 30,000 Kanak; 2,750 civilian 
colonists; 3,030 military personnel; 4,000 déportes; 6,000 criminal convicts 
(known as transportés); and 1,280 libérés (criminal convicts whose sentence 
had been served yet who were constrained to reside in New Caledonia as 
colonists)’ 

The experience of deportation varied widely depending on one’s sen- 
tence, financial resources, and good or bad fortune. The sentences meted 
out by the war tribunals in France were divided into three unequal groups: 
simple deportation, deportation to a fortified place, and, the most re- 
doubtable sentence, deportation with forced labor. About two-thirds of the 
Communards were sentenced to simple deportation; this group was sent to 
the Isle of Pines, where they lived in small villages. The group sentenced to 
“deportation to a fortified place” served their time on the Ducos peninsula, 
a promontory not far from Nouméa. Finally, those convicted of criminal 
infractions (such as arson) in addition to political crimes received the sen- 
tence to hard labor; that group of about 300 Communards joined the pris- 
oners on Nou. At any point in the course of the deportation a prisoner 
could be moved from one group into another; sentences were modified lo- 
cally at the will of the penal administrators, or, in the case of successful peti- 
tions for leniency or pardon, on the authority of the French government. 

The unfortunate deportes sent to Nou suffered rigorous incarceration 
and forced labor. They were frequently subjected to additional punish- 
ments, such as solitary confinement and whippings. The helplessness of the 
prisoners, transportes and déportés, in the face of brutal guards, the misery of 
their daily lives, and the horrifying spectacle of ritualized punishments all 
conspired to make life on Nou wretched in the extreme.® 

On the Ducos peninsula and the Isle of Pines, the administrative debut 
was relatively benign and noninterventionist, yet from the onset of depor- 
tation in the fall of 1871 until 1874. the privations of the “bush life” foisted 
upon this group of Parisian workers and artisans were onerous. Ironically, 
life on Ducos was in fact somewhat easier than life on the Isle of Pines. Du- 
cos was intended as a more severe and exacting place of exile, but since it 
was located across the bay from Nouméa the prisoners in fact enjoyed rela- 
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tively frequent communication with the outside world. In comparison, the 
Isle of Pines was isolated and rather desperately overpopulated. 

In all of these locations, however, the déportés arrived dazed and weak- 
ened by months of imprisonment prior to departure and by the four or five 
months that they spent caged in the cargo bay en route. The harsh treat- 
ment of the déportés in France and during their voyage to New Caledonia 
was designed to break the (supposedly corrupt) moral will of each prisoner. 
This formed the first step of “moralization” in the penal system. Rigorous 
incarceration in “holding cell” penitentiaries in France while the convicts 
awaited transportation was followed by months on board ship bound for 
New Caledonia: Prisoners might wait from several months to several years 
to be transported, while the voyage itself could take as long as six months 
or more. For the déportes of the fourth class, the penitentiary on Nou 
awaited to dissolve still further each reprobate’s malformed character. In 
order to break the will of the convict, the administration employed flog- 
ging, attendance at ritualized executions, thumb screws, solitary confine- 
ment, and rations reduced to starvation levels. Once reduced to nothing, to 
a state of childlike hesitancy and indecision (once the slate had been wiped 
clean, re-establishing the tabula rasa of infancy), the path was clear for the 
long journey toward moral maturity and social responsibility within a civi- 
lized society. The prisoner, with his mind re-formed, was to live as a pro- 
ductive colonist in New Caledonia.? 

The moment of arrival in New Caledonia was tinged with relief and ex- 
pectation; yet these emotions soon gave way to disappointment and de- 
spair. Déporté Ozeré described his arrival at the Isle of Pines in a letter home 
to his family with these words: “[Y Jou could not imagine anything so sad!” 
In the accounts by Ozeré, Camille Cron, and many of the other déportés, the 
reunion with friends in exile dominated their first hours in the colony. The 
earlier arrivals, however, were depicted as pitiable creatures: “I had diffi- 
culty recognizing my friend Caboche from the 114th regiment; he was ema- 
ciated, and in our outfits we look more like beggars than anything else. He 
looked like a man who had given up on life; I think in fact there are many 
among us plagued by the same illness.” The Kanak stood out in strong con- 
trast to the suffering déportés. Cron described the Kanak as “handsome, well 
built men; strong, adroit and very intelligent”? About the women he was 
kinder than most French, remarking that “their bodies are well built, but 
their faces are rather ugly?! 

Most of the déportés were penniless, or nearly so, and the administration 
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The return to nature. Left: Laugier’s 
primitive hut. Below: Communard 
hut—a rustic hut under construction 
by a group of deported Communards. 
Facing page: Kanak hut—an unidentified 
deported Communard’s drawing of a 
Kanak hut. Illustrations from Marc- 
Antoine Laugier, An Essay on Archt- 
tecture, 1753, reprinted with the permis- 
sion of Hennessy and Ingalls, Los 
Angeles; and L’Album de Vile des Pins, 
reprinted with permission from the 
Musée d’Art et d’Histoire de Saint- 
Denis. 
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was lax in providing the prescribed food, clothing, ne and ee ates for 
the prisoners. While some prisoners were assigue = cme te ae azard 
structures, others scavenged material to build huts. OO S, to al in con- 
struction, were available for purchase from the administr ation. In principle, 
the administration provided food rations following the same guidelines 
applied to sailors—that is, biscuit, dry beans, vinegar, meat several times a 
week, and cheap wine. These rations, however, were often substandard and 
insufficient, including lard substituted for meat and wine that had turned 
to vinegar. Scavenging for food, including rats and dog, entered the daily 
routine of the déportés, as did trading with the Kanak, who knew the wallic 
of their bananas, taros, and pigs to the hungry prisoners." The deportes 
went so far as to trade their clothing to the Kanak for food. One consola- 
tion in these first few years was the freedom of movement within areas 
designated on the Ducos peninsula and the Isle of Pines. The deportes could 
live where they chose, and they could swim and fish at their pleasure.!” 

Reflective of the romantic notion of the return to nature, one finds the 
houses in the penal colony to be simple and expedient in design, shorn of 
any Ornamentation that might distract from their essential components. 
The deportes built and lived in simple wood huts. These huts might evoke 
images of the austere “primitive hut” of architectural apostle of primitivism 
Marc-Antoine Laugier. Arrayed in small hamlets, or, as the French called 
them, communes, these straw huts formed small, face-to-face communities, 
which, in principle, were to be self-governing. Hence, in the picturesque 
drawings of the small Communes, we are presented with seeming replicas 
of Rousseau’s ideal polity. 

In an initial appraisal, one might be impressed by the similarities be- 
tween the prisoners’ huts and the huts of the Kanak. The parallel pictures of 
humans facing the demands and exigencies of nature seems to drive home 
the administrative view that “nature” legislated natural moral and social 
order. However, the huts of the native Kanak, so similar, yet so crucially 
different, recall to mind the “false frame” of all of this natural simplicity. 
While the roundness of the Kanak hut might be read as “less evolved” be- 
cause it did not employ notched joinings, the talismans on the roofs of 
these huts evoke another reality altogether. Symbols of ancestral deities 
who reside in the land, and the lintels, the ornaments that crown the roof of 
the Kanak huts, remind us that the Kanak presence in New Caledonia was 
neither experimental nor artless. The landscape of New Caledonia reflected 
rhe thousands of years of Kanak presence—the hillsides were terraced for 
farming and cross-hatched by irrigation channels. In the valleys broad ave- 
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nues of short, dense grass shaded by carefully cultivated coconut trees led 
to the heart of Kanak villages—a towering chief’s house. The islands of 
New Caledonia could be considered to be in a “state of nature” only 
through discounting the Kanak presence. These Kanak villages remind us 


that the French experiment in returning to nature was imbued with a fic- 
tional, staged dimension. 


Creating a New Society: Law, Family, Property 


Although discussion of the legal code for the deportation began in early 
1872, the final law regulating the conditions of the deportation was passed 
only on March 25, 1873, at which point nearly four thousand Communards 
had already been sentenced to deportation. The major concern of those in- 
volved in designing the legal code for the new society of the déportes was 
how to prompt the Communards to colonize. Only the small minority of 
Communards convicted of criminal infractions were subject to forced la- 
bor. Most of the déporteés, as political prisoners, could only be “encouraged” 
to colonize New Caledonia; they could not be constrained to doisous wine 
law under which the Communards were deported further stipulated that 
the government provide food, shelter, and medical care for the déportés. To 
counteract the complacency these provisions might induce in the déportes, 
the state provided other incentives to colonization, chiefly through subsi- 
dizing concessionaires as they were starting their enterprises. Concessions 
could take the form of land to be farmed, or of a right to practice a trade or 
a profession, or to run a shop. As d@’Haussonville freely admitted, the com- 
mittee on the deportation struggled with the question of how to establish a 
successful society in this far-flung colony under such unusual circum- 
stances; he summed up the work of the committee: “[D]uring the entire 
course of its deliberations, your commission has had a unique goal in view: 
to facilitate the founding of a new society in New Caledonia.” In the end, 
the committee turned to the “timeless truths” by which the Paris Com- 
mune had itself been condemned. “What is the basis of all society?” intoned 
d’Haussonville. “[P]roperty and family; without property and without 
family, no civilization is possible.” 

Consequently, in addition to the subsidizing of concessions, the regula- 
tions for the deportation gave high priority to the reconstitution of fami- 
lies. The National Assembly members of the commission characterized the 
cohesion of families as the “primary condition” of “normal civilization”: 
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[Without family, in effect, no colonization, no society would be possible. The 
stay in New Caledonia would quickly become a type of hell where the antisocial 
passions by which these men already have shown themselves to be animated, 
would be excited again by the solitude and by the absence of all ameliorating in- 


fluence. 


Moreover, a distinct fear existed that children and wives left behind in Paris 
would nourish a hatred and desire for vengeance against the state that had 
exiled their fathers and husbands: 


[S]houldn’t we fear that the fermentations of the civil war might grow silently 
in this terrain; and wouldn’t it be in the best interest to transplant these ele- 
ments to a new country where their development would not need to be 
feared?!¢ 


These concerns led the National Assembly to pass legislation that guaran- 
teed to wives and children of déportés a right to free passage to New Cale- 
donia, and that gave wives a much greater right to property in the penal 
colony than they enjoyed under French common law. In France, wives had 
no inheritance rights; all property went to the children of a family, then to 
the brothers of a woman’s husband. Deputy Jules Favre presented a more 
radical position than the majority in his argument that wives should inherit 
fully the colonial property of their déporté-husbands. However, in order to 
attract wives of the deportes to the colony, the National Assembly did ap- 
prove a system of land grants that gave women half the property rights over 
any grant received by their husbands: “[T]he land grant was not regarded 
as the property of the husband, but as a communal acquisition.” Under this 
program to encourage the reconstitution of families, 51 families, totaling 
10s people, were reunited by 1874. By 1875 there were 165 families compris- 
ing 325 people; and, by 1877, 174 families comprising 601 people (that is, 174 
couples and 253 children). Déporté Louis Barron captured this pro-family 
rhetoric in his description of a speech delivered by a representative of the 
penal colony: “You are well situated here; it is your responsibility to create a 
good establishment. ... We would like you to have a family: family and re- 
ligion are the bases of society. Reproduction is the primary need of a col- 
ony. It is necessary to procreate! The white race must dominate and sup- 
press the blacks here. Reflect on this?!” 

. The historian Georges Pisier, in his Deportés de la Commune & Vile des 
Pus, has contended that d’Haussonville’s vision of colonization by the 
déportés was unshared and ineffective. Communard memoirs, however, 
such as those by Louis Redon, Julius Praetor, and Louis Barron, indicate 
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that the rhetoric bios spread widely enough to influence the expectations 
and the behavior of the déportes. Moreover, the penal administration’s initial 
eagerness to grant concessions and work permits indicates engagement by 
the administration 1n pursuing the vision of a pastoral settler colony.'* 

The administration’s proud display of letters from déportés successfully 
engaged in agricultural colonization, those who built farms, sold produce, 
and even opened small restaurants, was clearly motivated by a dedication to 
the goal of penal colonization. In comparison with the more than five hun- 
dred unpublished letters from the déportés, these letters must have been 
carefully chosen for their positive tone and their emphasis on the gains to 
be had through work and the acquisition of property. This insight was 
voiced early on in the deportation by déporté Henri Messager, who criti- 
cized the progovernment letters printed in Le Petit Journal: “I don’t want to 
tell you that it’s possible to earn 30 francs a day here, that we're in a para- 
dise, that France no longer means anything to me, and that all happiness 
has fled Europe to take up residence on the Isle of Pines. In the first place all 
that would be an enormous lie, but also all my letters would be published 
in Le Petit Journal, you would only get them after they'd been published, 
and I’d be well regarded by the administration. I don’t want anything to do 
with all that.” 

The only truly positive Communard memoir of the twenty currently 
known to exist is that of Julius Praetor, which depicts the successful reunifi- 
cation of family in the colony. However, this “memoir” was published in 
1871, long before any of the Communards had arrived on the islands. Pro- 
government and pro-Catholic propaganda— the author's name, Praetor, iS 
Latin for “teacher? —this memoir is useful mainly for its detailed rendition 
of an ideal exile’s progress in the colony. According to the work, Praetor 
wrote to his fiancee, Louise, as soon as he’d arrived in the colony in order to 
encourage her to come to help the colonial effort: “Young, intelligent, in- 
dustrious, orderly, valiant, Parisian, in one word, to the tip of your finger- 
nails” he flattered her, “you cart but force success 1n a new country, where 
there is everything to create.” Moreover, he argued, the Manan oe 
would be an indisputable success with the aid of his lover, without her 
would be “but exile” In Praetor’s memotr, his Louise does come to New 
Caledonia. In a melodramatic love story, she remains true to him, a ie 
graced convict, despite the solicitations of an aspiring ee pees 
Colonist, and together they become successful and happy /7éré co ; : a 

Theodore Ozeré, however, in letters from September and October 
1873, described the nomifed reaction of the déportes to the news that some 
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Sts ‘pect the imminent arrival of their 
a oe ft s a re ESE ee in his letters, how the 
Pie SOARS omic to fe Paris, and he reflected with alarm on 
eae ae in which they would live in Caledonia. As it ee ouly 
twenty-six among the eighty women came to live on the Isle of Pines; the 
rest disembarked at Nouméa, where living conditions were somewhat cas- 
ier. “Here we have 26 more unfortunates on the island, without counting 
the children—who raise the number to 60)’ remarked Ozere. “[T]hey are 
housed in horrible huts just like ours without chairs, tables, or beds, ney 
even pots for cooking, and where the swarming lice are the least of one’s 
worries.” The food rations for the women were scanty (200 grams of meat 
and 750 grams of bread per day and exclusive of any coffee, sugar, WANE oil, 
or vinegar); rations for children under fifteen were half the woman’s ration. 
To avoid starvation, collections were taken through all the Communes— 
but of course the other prisoners did not have much to give. “Their hus- 
bands, who had hoped to earn some money through work, are dejected. 
There is no more work,” wrote Ozeré. “[O]ur land here is a veritable des- 
ext? 2! 

Likewise, the memoir of the déporté Henri Messager tells a dishearten- 
ing story. He wrote again and again to his sister, to his mother, to his father, 
discouraging news about the prospects for employment in New Caledonia. 
“There is absolutely nothing to do here except to be bored? he wrote in re- 
sponse to his sister’s inquiry. He deplored the conditions in which the 
women in the colony lived, describing a situation in which “there are about 
30 women, of which about 25 serve more than 500 men, and this under the 
eyes of their husbands, who possess only a twentieth of their rights. ... 
[It’s] disgusting.” Without three hundred francs apiece per month for food 
and lodging, he pronounced it impossible for his mother or sister to live in 
the colony. He also wrote on behalf of a fellow déporté: “Léon has done all 
that he can to prohibit his mother from coming, and he asked me to ask 
you to do all that you can to convince her that to come here is to travel 
6,000 leagues to run after misery and to place her daughters before the 
most degrading spectacles?”22 

The gap between the government's vision of a family-based agricultural 
colony and the testimonies to the lonely, impoverished lives of the exiles 
testifies to the failure of the “designed wilderness” Whether the patriarchal 

med from its inception cannot be known. As we 
ounts, it becomes clear that this failure stemmed 
tive practices as well as from persistent illusions 


look to more in-depth acc 
from punitive administra 
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that the islands of New Caledonia were a wilderness in the state of nature: 
from insufficient opportunities for substantial work for the déportés; as well 
>) 


as from the oppositional vision they had of their lives and their fate in New 
Caledonia. 


Escape from Exile and Retribution 


In 1874 the successful escape of a group of six deportes from the Ducos pen- 
insula terminated the relatively lax early phase of the deportation.” In his 
memoirs, Henri Rochefort claimed that he and his friends had anticipated 
the “bleeding of Paris” as early as the fall of 1870, and, expecting to be a part 
of the deportation, had assiduously studied the natural history and geogra- 
phy of New Caledonia. Whether this prescience had actually seized 
Rochefort or whether he imagined it in retrospect, he was among the sole 
group of déportés who organized a successful escape. Still, the major plan- 
ning of the escape was the work of the déporté Frangois Jourde, who had re- 
ceived permission to live and work in Nouméa. Indeed, Rochefort almost 
missed inclusion in the escape because Jourde, a deeply committed social- 
ist, intensely disliked this déclassé aristocrat. 

In the port town of Nouméa, Jourde secretly established connections 
with a ship’s captain, John Law. After the escape, much was made in gov- 
ernmental circles of the fact that a Prussian (known by the name Wallen- 
stein) had acted the intermediary between Jourde and the captain. Inter- 
national subterfuge—a clandestine attack by the Prussians on this French 
colonial outpost—glimmered as a conspiracy theory in the postescape in- 
vestigations. In fact the escape was a purely local operation in which Law 
participated because he was paid. Allowing the escapees—including 
Jourde, Rochefort, Paschal Grousset, Olivier Pain, Achille Ballicre, and 
Bastien Grandhille—to steal aboard his boat under the cover of night and 
hide in the hold until they cleared the harbor of Nouméa, Law thereafter 
deposited the men in Sydney. | 

The group received an enthusiastic welcome in their first port of call, 
and they continued throughout their travels to attract sympathy from citi- 
zens with socialist leanings and attention from the press. The Prussian, 
Wallenstein, proved difficult to shake loose from the group; he clung most 
¢specially to the most prominent of the escapees; Rochefort. By most if 
counts an unsavory and dirty man, Wallenstein insisted on sharing a be 1 
room with Rochefort in Sydney. Seemingly in order to capitalize on their 
Political prominence, he also arranged their participation 10 public meet- 
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is pr s gathered in Sydney to see 
Through his promotion, crowds g ydney 


ings in Sydney. } | 
' Serene ” Newspapers in Australia, the 


, “con ist revolutionaries 
these famous “communi 7 7 
United States, and Europe carried reports of the escape and the harsh con 


ditions the prisoners had suffered in New Caledonia. In the sae ae 
ings, a subscription was raised to provide funds for the te fe oc ; bas ca 
portedly turned down this offer of financial support; the other m re 
compelled by stark need).” fn a 

Finally, however, the small group broke apart to make t e es : m 
Sydney to their various destinations. Two, Pain and Bastien, took a boat 
from Newcastle to San Francisco with the intention of staying In the 
United States for some time. Balliére sojourned for a time in Australia, then 
went on to Liverpool. Rochefort, Jourde, and Grousset all took the same 
boat from Sydney to San Francisco; once in California they made their way 
by land to the East Coast and then continued by boat to Europe. Tensions 
reportedly ran high between Rochefort and Jourde. Rochefort, it seems, 
secured a place on the ship to San Francisco, then told his companions that 
no more tickets were available. Grousset explained Rochefort’s deceptive 
lie as a competitive act; in Grousset’s opinion, Rochefort was eager to leave 
his comrades behind and to arrive first in Europe. In that way he could be 
the first to publish a full account of the escape, thus gaining a prominence 
that carried political as well as economic profit.”° 

Publicity and publication certainly held a strong attraction for Roche- 
fort, a man whose considerable journalistic verve served his varied political 
allegiances throughout a long life. During his stay in the United States he 
gave a series of lectures that were transcribed in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Titled “The Civilization of Savagery and the Savagery of Civilization” 
Rochefort’s lectures condemned the French government for constructing a 
“savage civilization” in New Caledonia that denied its members the “liberty 
of writing, of talking, of electing our municipal councillors, and of dying 
without a priest.” According to Rochefort, the “savages” of the Sandwich 
Islands were more civilized than the French, because their government 
served rather than oppressed its people. “We call them cannibals while 
autocracy devours ourselves” wrote Rochefort. “We send them missionar- 
ies while it is they who should send us political leaders?27 

Grousset, Jourde, Balli¢re, and Pain each pursued journalistic oppor- 
tunities as well, making every effort to publicize the plight of their com- 
rades still in exile. However, while the escapees sought to rouse public 
Opinion against the deportation, in New Caledonia those left behind suf- 
fered the wrath of the penal administrators. The period between 1874 and 
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1876 corresponded to a backlash against the déportés prompted by the escape 
of Rochefort and his companions. The metropole government sent General 
Ribourt to the colony to pursue an investigation of security measures and 
to end the permissive culture that had made the escape possible. Ribourt’s 
inflammatory report caused the colonial administration to “lose all meas- 
ure; 1t wanted to see and to apprehend accomplices everywhere. [F]unc- 
tionaries were deported, businessmen were ruined, others were expelled, 
the surveillance of the déportés was heightened.”* Rules enforced after the 
1874. escape limited Communard-Kanak contact, prohibited the prisoners 
from approaching the sea without express permission, subjected them to 
daily role calls, and forbade them to enter the forests, even to collect fire- 
wood, Under these conditions, life on the islands of New Caledonia be- 
came nearly intolerable. The political prisoners, during this harsh era, were 
frequently assimilated into groups of common criminals and, like them, 
were punished for refusal to engage in forced labor. Physical and psycho- 
logical torture of the déportés by the prison guards is reported in many 
Communard memoirs and became the subject, in 1881, of a parliamentary 
inquest. The deportation, in the period following the 1874 escape, was, in 
the words of one déporté, “a hell from which we will only be delivered by 
death??? 


Virgin Wilderness Better than Public Opimion: 
Theory and Penal Colonization 


The governments in France and in New Caledonia were intensely embar- 
rassed by the escape. Unlike Napoleon I, the escaped prisoners did not at- 
tempt to return to France and seize the reigns of power. Nonetheless, the 
central government was nervous about the possibility of renewed unrest. 
The general upset and consternation led inevitably into a debate about the 
penal program in general and the principles by which it operated. These 
debates were not powerful enough to disrupt the attempt at penal coloni- 
zation (although the impact of the rigorous discipline enforced against the 
exiles reversed most of the colonial gains made to that point). The issues 
raised by these debates, however, lead us to a clearer understanding of the 
hopes and fears sparked by penal colonization. The debates lead us deeper 
into the disputatious origins of the government's vision of penal coloniza- 
tion. 

According to d’Haussonville’s plan, the prisoners in the penal colony 
Were supposed to be regenerated through an attachment to the land. A 
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whole set of assumptions about morality, natural law, SAVE ONE cignty, the 
natural world, and property animated this project. This theory, moreover, 
was not without its detractors; both prior to and during the deportation, 
politicians and publicists raised serious objections to penal colonization. 
Critics of penal colonization cast doubt on the value of a moral code that 
allowed for seizing Kanak lands and populating their islands with revolu- 
tionaries and common criminals. As French plans for penal colonization 
began to take form in the early nineteenth century, Léon Faucher had raised 
the question not only of the right to usurp land for a penal colony but also 
of the appropriateness of using prisoners, “the scum of French civilization” 
to colonize a new French territory. “By what right?’ asked Faucher, “can a 
nation dump on a foreign territory the scum of its big cities? Is it really to 
the troublemakers who crowd our prisons that we should confide the mis- 
sion of communicating the lights of our social state to noncivilized peo- 
ple?5° 
Taking up a comparison that would flourish as the nineteenth century 
progressed, Faucher had compared the French plans for a penal colony to 
the already developed English penal colony in Australia. Expressing empa- 
thy for the plight of the invaded Aborigines and other indigenous peoples, 
Faucher argued that “the savages of Australia, if they had known how to 
express themselves in the language of their conquerors, wouldn’t they have 
had the right to raise the same complaints that Franklin, in the name of the 
American planters, brought before the English parliament a few years ear- 
lier?” Implicitly acknowledging the moral probity of the Aboriginals, 
Faucher emphasized that like the British, they viewed the English criminals 
with “horror?”3! 
Faucher added to this defense of indigenous peoples’ rights an attack on 
- morality of any society that attempts simply to discard its criminals. 
ne says that the ancient Scythians exposed their old people in the desert,” 
he wrote. “[A]re we doing the same to our wrongdoers in submitting them 
to the lottery of the penal colony?” Arguing that every civilization has 
wounds for which it should be obliged to care, Faucher compared prisons 
to hospitals, eins r chief, or any other type of “public health” program: “[A] 
cis mene apts spa The repeion of 
Oe ei ehiria ics a : anit f ies of other miseries, and it is not 
civilized or rattle with im i: se le, or a people far saree ee 
5 Noxious effluvia of our bagnes, than it is to 
send them our poor to be fed2”22 


At the time of the deportation, the question of whether the Kanak 
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would be an obstacle to the penal colon 


i y was raised, but it was quickly laid 
to rest. The debate in par 


liament contented itself with a brief statement that 


the Kanak would pose no obstacle to colonization. The indigenous popula- 


tion at the ile des Pins was said to be only eight hundred people. Moreover, 
the group was considered to be “very gentle.” They had “been devoted to 
France for a long time” and had always “received our sailors with good- 
will” This report even argued that, “far from being a danger to the déportés, 
they will be a great aid to them, especially in the early days of the deporta- 
tion.” Finally, it was stated categorically that “no conflict over the owner- 
ship of land needs to be feared ”33 

The Isle of Pines, however, which received some three thousand of the 
deportes, had also received nine hundred Melanesians deported from the ile 
Maré. There was not enough arable land to support this carceral popula- 
tion, which continued until the amnesty to receive rations from the gov- 
ernment. At least one jurist and penal reformer, Paul Merruau, had antici- 
pated this overcrowding. “New Caledonia is not big enough to form a des- 
ert around them [the prisoners],” he argued in 1871. “[T]hey always have at 
hand the means to get drunk and thousands of objects which might tempt 
them to steal. The moralizing influence of the vast lonely vistas of nature 
will not exist for them.” Indeed, the French conviction that New Caledonia 
was underpopulated proved to be wildly mistaken.*4 

While the Isle of Pines proved troublesome in its scarcity of resources, 
more volatile problems were provoked by the penal administration on the 
Grande Terre. The haphazard displacement of Kanak from more than 
thirty-seven hundred hectares of land in order to extend the penal territory, 
most especially in order to create the experimental farm of Fonwhari, was a 
chief cause of the Kanak insurrection of 1878. General Trentinian, the one 
statesman who dared to criticize the penal administration’s usurpation of 
Kanak land, was roundly criticized by the metropole government, his report 
never published, his recommendations ignored. He was denied his ex- 
pected retirement and sent off instead to serve in Saigon, where he died.» 

One final obstacle to the project of pursuing moralization through con- 
tact with the land was evident in the fear the French sometimes expressed of 
the New Caledonian landscape. In particular, there was a strong link be- 
tween the image of a wilderness terrain and a wild, savage people. In the 
Context of the penal colony, this association included yet another clement, 
the uncontrolled criminal. One description recounted a scenario in which 
land, native, and convict form a fearsome, savage milieu: “[To] the west, 
the thick forests have become the refuge of savagery. Criminals in flight, re- 
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bels, and the indigenous people who cannot reconcile themselves to the 
foreign sovereign or remain cannibalistic out of their hatred for Europeans, 
have found an almost inaccessible asylum under these trees.”*° Supporters 
of French colonization claimed as well that even the Kanak were not im- 
mune to fear at the mixing of prisoners with the “wild” land; according to 
one account (more mythic than factual) a group of Kanak were convinced 
that a central mountain valley had become the refuge of a large group of es- 
caped prisoners. There a whole “society of forgats and libérés had resusci- 
tated the custom of cannibalism” The Kanak reportedly complained of the 
disappearance of tribesmen, allegedly eaten by these “white savages.”?’ The 
land of the penal colony hence was a site that might potentially create more 
savagery, more indiscipline, and the mixing of deviant populations. Ac- 
cording to the governor of the islands, the indigenous people, generally 
possessed of sweet and patient characters, could not distinguish between 
potentially untrustworthy former convicts and free colonists. This created 
confusion, since the unsupervised former convicts “lived in the middle of 
the indigenous people, adopted their mores, or at least, took on those 
which were agreeable, polygamy for example?* The mixing of populations 
and practices, which led to the mixing of identities, threatened “civilized 
order:” 

The penal colony’s mission to moralize the criminals and to colonize 
the land relied on keeping “confusions” such as these under control; the 
point was to erect and to maintain hierarchically ordered social categories. 
Criminals and savages represented one category; free colonists another. 
Confusion between these, especially in the eyes of the Kanak, could ruin 
the whole attempt to instill a “natural social order” Such confusion was an- 
ticipated by Faucher at the dawn of the transportation experiment when he 
asked, Is it really to troublemakers that we should confide the mission of 
communicating the lights of our civilization? The rhetoric of New Caledo- 
nia as a natural land in which the Communards would discover the natural 
laws of society stumbled against the presence of the Kanak, the lack of 


available land, the number of prisoners, and the constraints placed upon 
them. 


IN ADDITION TO the questions concerning the land and the Kanak, the 
project of penal colonization raised fundamental questions about retribu- 
tive punishment and humanitarian reform. Prior to the reforms of the early 
and mid-nineteenth century, French convicts served their sentences 10 
chain gang labor in the French port towns. Penal reform spawned peniten- 
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aries in addition to penal colonies, and these arenas 
reform operated on deeply opposed principles, Deputy 
head of a governmental committee On penal reform, sy 
rion primarily because it promised to be more mavalizitte than j 
tion. Miral argued that in France the prisoner “would be Pelee 
hopelessness and despair; in the colonies, on the contrary, hope oo a 
to him.” The penal colony offered prisoners a refuge from the shame of 
their crime and from the crushing weight of judgmental public opinion. 
“In this new society,’ wrote Miral, “far from the place where his fault was 
committed, he becomes a new man; property, family, social relations, self- 
esteem, everything becomes possible for him again.” “Dangerous in the 
metropole, in the colony he 1s useful. For him, the irresistible excitement of 
doing evil is replaced by the powerful excitement of the good. The new 
punishment [transportation] is, thus, incontestably more moralizing.”» 

The newly developed penitentiaries—of which Jeremy Bentham’s Pan- 
opticon, first proposed in 1787, was the prototype—relied heavily on ar- 
chitectural design to maximize surveillance. In Bentham’s own words, the 
effect would be “a new mode of obtaining power of mind over mind, in a 
quantity hitherto without example” Bentham’s reformatory building 
aimed to achieve perpetual surveillance over the inmates: “[I]deal pertec- 
tion... would require that each person should actually be in that predica- 
ment [that is, the subject of inspection], during every instant of time.” Since 
that ideal was beyond the capacity of any institution, Bentham proposed a 
compromise: “[T]he next thing to be wished for,” as he put it, “that, at 
every instant, seeing reason to believe as much, and not being able to satisfy 
himself to the contrary, he should conceive himself to be so [that is, under 
Inspection |,4° ; 

Michel Foucault’s Discipline and Punish brought Bentham’s Panopticon 
to the attention of historians interested not only in punishment but also in 
general social order. Bentham’s text encourages this broad interpretation of 
the new disciplining strategies, since he explicitly argued that the Panopti- 
©°n could be used in countless ways: 


of punishment and 
Rudel du Miral, the 
pported transporta- 


it be that of 
No matter how different, or even opposite the purpose: whether 


‘ch ing the 
Punishing the incorrigible, guarding the msane, reforming din ae ci 
*“spected, employing the idle, maintaining the helpless, curing b Se san te 
willing in any branch of industry, or traning the rising race mn the p 


1 prisons in the room 
‘a Word, whether it be applied to the purposes ate sabia d or houses of 


; itentia 
of death, Or prisons for confinement before trial, or Ula dak hospitals, Ot schools. 
“rrection, or work-houses, or manufactories, OF mad-houses, 
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The design of the Panopticon mandated a circular building with individual 
cells ranged along the circumference. A tower, “the inspector's lodge,’ at 
the center of the circle dominated the whole edifice. Crucial to the design 
was the system of lighting: an outward facing window in each cell, large 
enough to let light flow from the back, through the iron grating of the 
front of the cells, into the inspector’s lodge. In this way, each prisoner's cell 
would be perpetually lit up, revealing the prisoner's every move to the in- 
spector. Cut off from his fellow prisoners by the partitions of the cells, each 
prisoner was completely visible to the authorities, the overseers who occu- 
pied the central tower. “The essence” of Bentham’s plan consisted in “the 
centrality of the inspector’s situation, combined with the well-known and 
most effectual contrivances for seeing without being seen” The intense feeling 
of being seen was to transform itself, in each individual’s mind, into the fear 
of the omniscient authorities, both terrestrial and divine.*! 

Michel Foucault drew from this utilitarian project insight into the dis- 
ciplinary institutions of the modern world. The techniques of power— 
embodied in architecture and channeled through the echelons of chief in- 
spector to the lowest of the guards—mimicked, for Foucault, the “subtle 
mechanisms for the regulation of phenomena of population, controlling 
their fluctuations and compensating their irregularities” While for Ben- 
tham the omniscient gaze of the Panopticon’s inspector held the key to in- 
stilling discipline in untold masses of people, for Foucault the chief innova- 
tion was not in the centralized gaze. He focused outward, along the radii of 
the institution, and saw innovation in the dispersion of discipline through 
architecture.” 

This discipline recapitulated, for Foucault and the historian Michelle 
Perrot, the disciplining nature of opinion in the eighteenth century. Ac- 
cording to Foucault and Perrot, Bentham, the technologist of discipline 
and power, could be read as an ally of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the Enlight- 
enment theorist of the ideal city-state ruled by an isonomic interest of the 
governors and the governed. Transparency in social relations and in the 
workings of power constituted the goals of Rousseau’s and Bentham’s so- 
cial innovations. Indeed, Foucault felt that Bentham was the complement 
to Rousseau: “[W]hat in fact was the Rousseauist dream that motivated 
many of the revolutionaries? It was the dream of a transparent society, visi- 
ble and legible in each of its parts, the dream of there no longer existing any 
zones of darkness, zones established by the privileges of royal power or the 
prerogatives of some corporation, zones of disorder. It was the dream that 
each individual, whatever position he occupied, might be able to see the 
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whole of society, that men’s hearts should communicate, their vision be 
unobstructed by obstacles, and that opinion of all reign over each?” 

According to Foucault, the Revolution of 1789 exploited public opinion 
as a means of collective, preventative justice. By “immersing people in a 
field of total visibility where the opinion, observation, and discourse of 
others would restrain them from harmful acts? the possibility of doing 
wrong vanished. In light of intense scrutiny from perspectives as numerous 
as those of one’s fellow citizens, no place remained for dark and furtive ac- 
tions. As Foucault emphasized: “[A] fear of dark spaces, of the pall of 
gloom which prevents the full visibility of things, men, and truths” an1- 
mated politics and culture in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. The reign of opinion, so its proponents thought, equated power 
over criminality and virtuous behavior with the face of things being seen 
and people known “in a sort of immediate, collective, and anonymous 
gaze.” For Foucault, “the formula of power through transparency, subjec- 
tion by ‘illumination’ expresses both Bentham’s project and the ideal of jus- 
tice in the Revolution?“ 

Rousseau can be (and was), however, applied in more ways than one. 
His legacy to French politics extends beyond the republic of virtue and the 
rhetoric of the Terror. French plans for penal colonization drew inspiration 
from romantic primitivism, such as 1s often attributed to Rousseau’s “Essay 
on the Origin of Inequality.” Here we find a countercurrent to the tech- 
niques of policing populations and organizing nations envisioned by Ben- 
tham or Foucault. While the Panopticon aimed to expose, to light, to see— 
and perhaps even to tend—its inmates, penal colonization banished pris- 
oners to wilderness, to lands as yet unseen and unknown by Europeans. 
There the freedom to roam the hills, to live in caves or forests, and to lay 
claim to a piece of land by wresting it from its wild state, displaced the om- 
niscient gaze of the inspector. Public opinion in the metropole had corre- 
spondingly little or no relevance for the residents of a penal colony. And, fi- 
nally, technology, the greatest pride of Western civilization, was nearly 
nonexistent in the penal colony: “We live and work here like stone-age 
men,’ reported one prisoner.” | 

In the face of such characteristics, one might be tempted to explain the 
penal colony as a historical survival from the prepenitentiary era. And, in- 
deed, the penal theorist and sociologist Gabriel Tarde emphasized the 
similarity of penal colonization to the penalty of banishment and unclass- 
ne under the old regime: “To a greater extent than we are aware,” he wrote, 

We are carrying on the old system when we believe ourselves to be carrying 
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out an innovation.” But there was a distinctly modern aspect to the French 
penal colony: its mission to combine the punishment of criminals with 
their redemption, all while creating a material profit. The penal colony 
aimed to expand the territory of the French state, to prove the French abil- 
ity to colonize, and, through successful colonization, to increase the na- 
tional wealth. Like the Panopticon, the penal colony was supposed to 
achieve the reformation of the mind, yet not through the power of “mind 
over mind.” Paradoxically, the penal colony pursued moralization by re- 
moving prisoners from the land that displayed—in its cities, factories, rail- 
ways, and even its parks—the power of European civilization and the arti- 
fice of French culture, by placing them in a “wilderness” a land conceived 
of as untouched by agriculture, manufacture, or human habitation.” 

The French penal colony wedded discipline and punishment solidly to 
the notion of redeeming the criminal, and hence is distinctively nineteenth- 
century in its inception. The atavistic element of the penal colony is not in 
its lack of plan for redemption but in its lack of technological design: its de- 
signed lack of design. A Rousseauist vision of nature and a deep distrust of 
the advanced diseases of civilization animated theorists of the penal colony. 
Indeed, what better venue for achieving the complete isonomy of state and 
society than a small settler village in a virgin wilderness? 

Let us explore this possibility carefully. In changing the penal innova- 
tion from perpetual surveillance and the consequent pressure of public 
opinion to escape from the society of the metropole into unjudgmental na- 
ture (a nature that treats everyone equally and according to its own 
“natural” laws), the pivotal point of “redemption” changed grounds as 
well. In the metropole, the redeemed criminal needed to reorient himself not 
only to God and law but also to the complicated demands of French society 
and city life. The “reformed” criminal within the metropole inevitably would 
be constrained by the force of public opinion; public memory of his crime, 
the need to ingratiate himself, the desire to escape opprobrium and yet to 
remain within the boundaries of legal behavior would conspire to mold 
him to their conflicting pressures. In the penal colony the autonomy of 
spirit extolled by the republican philosopher Renouvier could be achieved 
more easily. In the escape from civilization and the escape from public 
Opinion, the convict was granted a form of negative freedom —that is, a 
freedom from coercion and the temptation to play the toady or courtier. In 
the penal colony, “nature? not public opinion, would guide individuals in 
their development and socialization. Isolation and self-reliance in the penal 
colony would conspire to foster autonomous individuals, such as theorized 
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by Renouvier. However, let us remember that this “natural world” was in- 
deed a staged wilderness, a product of the French imagination and admin- 
istrative controls. Autonomy achieved within these circumstances would 
engender as well a self-conscious ironic detachment, an antagonistic resis- 
tance to the state that structured their world. 


Moralization and the Right to Be Lazy 


The exemption of political déportés from forced labor, coupled with the le- 
gal obligation of the state to provide food, clothing, education, and medi- 
cal care for these prisoners, inadvertently created an ad hoc welfare state. 
Hence, controversy over the so-called right to be lazy erupted almost im- 
mediately in the official correspondence concerning the deportation. In an 
1883 pamphlet, The Right to Be Lazy, the Marxist Paul Lafargue pursued a 
satirical critique of socialist demands for work; rather than demanding the 
right to labor, he argued that workers should demand the right to life- 
enriching leisure time. Lafargue’s prescient advocacy of a leisure society 
may have been inspired by the legacy of the deportation. In any case, in the 
1870s no such largesse informed the debates, which viewed productive la- 
bor as the proof of moral probity and civic virtue. Invoked satirically, “the 
right to be lazy” expressed administrative disdain for the political prisoners, 
used as a means of ridiculing the deportes, “the right to be lazy” served as a 
verbal goad to productive activity.” 

In the words of General Reboul, the deportes were “in general lazy, de- 
bauched, and drunk.” He conceded that “some of them seek to create in- 
dustries independent of the Administration,’ and “a few others work in or- 
der to earn a little money and to receive the wine ration” However, these 
relatively industrious deportes, according to Reboul, were criticized by their 


“lazy comrades” for “their immoderate taste for drink which makes them . 


forget their dignity as political men.” Later in this same report Reboul reit- 
erated that “the majority of the deportes only work in order to be able to get 
drunk; they save nothing.” Déportés who had been given permission to 
work on the mainland and who earned cash incomes, reportedly between 
ten and fifteen francs a day, according to Reboul, “have not even changed 
the clothes they received from the administration; their bad characters have 
not changed; in the evening they insult the solitary women and soldiers 
they happen to meet?” 

The resonance of “the right to be lazy” with the rhetoric of 1848 and 
with the demands for the right to work was acknowledged by the penal 
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administrators and concerned politicians. Just as the pitched battles of the 
Commune were compared to the “social wars” of 1830 and 1848, the inad- 
vertent “welfare” for the deported Communards was compared to the na- 
tional workshops of 1848. The problems over the déportées exemption from 
forced labor and the legal provision that they were to have, at government 
expense, food, clothing, lodging, and medical care were exacerbated by the 
limited opportunities for gainful employment in the colony. Indeed, for the 
more than three thousand déportés on the Isle of Pines no opportunities for 
work existed beyond shopkeeping for the other déportes or gardening. But 
the administration was loath to admit that the inactivity, or “laziness,” of 
the deportes resulted from any cause other than the Communards’ reprehen- 
sible morality. According to the Notice sur la déportation the government 
had not intended to protect the déporté from a need to procure his or her 
own subsistence, “which would be an iniquity and immoral.” No, “the law 
had intended, on the contrary, to treat him in this respect as an ordinary 
citizen, which is to say, to leave him responsibility and burdens. The liberty 
which the law gives him is but the necessary means for him to meet his ob- 
ligations.” The first “obligation” of the déporté was to provide for his own 
material needs— that is, to find some sort of useful employment. This em- 
ployment, the report emphasized, should be found in “private industry, 
and it is only by default of this and only in rare cases that he should look to 
the state for employment.” 

Nonetheless, if the deportes could not be forced to work, neither could 
they freely find work. These troubles had been brewing for over a year 
when Minister of the Navy Potau wrote to the governor of New Caledonia 
that “if a right to work for the convicts were admitted, it would not be long 
before we saw the rise of a scandal just like that of the national workshops 
in 1848.” Potau presented the problem in economic and political terms. 
Over 600,000 francs would be needed for 1873 alone if the government 
were to employ all the deported, noted the minister: “I cannot conceive 
that the [deportation law] of 1850 could have an interpretation which 
would result in an annual expense of 600,000 francs” While he admitted 
that the government was obliged to provide “shelter, clothing, and rations,” 
in so doing, he thought, the administration had “fulfilled all its obliga- 
tions” toward the prisoners. Moreover, in his opinion this obligation ap- 
plied only to those prisoners unable to provide for their own mainte- 
nance.*° 

By 1873, then, the administration had decided that the work furnished 
for the deportes was to be limited to that “which would profit the admini- 
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stration” or which would facilitate the growth of private industry, either 
among the déportés themselves or in alliance with free colonists in New 
Caledonia. In order to facilitate colonial activity by the deportes the admini- 
stration encouraged applications for work on the main island [/a grande 
terre}. By the end of 1873, 203 déportés had been granted permission to live 
on la grande terre and to work there, either in Nouméa or in the country, on 
a farm or for the nascent muning industry. It also professed a willingness to 
furnish land, tools, grain, and even animals for those who wanted to farm. 
The policy of reunifying families by paying for the travel of wives and chil- 
dren to New Caledonia contributed as well to the incentives to the deporte 
“to follow the path of hard work and attach himself to the Caledonian 
land?”>! 

Yet after the 1874 escape of Rochefort and his companions from the Du- 
cos peninsula, the administration recalled those déportés who had been 
granted the right to work on the mainland and, even more stringently, lim- 
ited the area on the Isle of Pines open to the Communards. In these condi- 
tions of reduced opportunity, an amendment was fixed to the deportation 
law at the end of March 187s that stipulated that the déportés could receive 
government rations for only one year. After that period they had to demon- 
strate gainful employment in order to continue receiving rations. Those 
who refused to work would have their rations cut to the bare bones, in- 
cluding only bread, dry beans, oil, salt, and vinegar. The new administrative 
regulations impeded the deportes ability to find work or to develop their 
Own enterprises; in compensation, the state offered employment on road 
gangs to any interested deporte at the pay rate of one franc per day. Under 
these conditions, any déporté who remained unemployed had his rations re- 
duced by half—in that way the penal administration was able to force the 
déportés to work, while technically not engaging them in forced labor.” 

Harassment techniques demonstrated to the deported the rigor of this 
new regulatory system. For example, the déporté Kuntz was put in the pelo- 
ton de correction not because of the prescribed infraction (attempt to escape) 
but because of “systematic laziness and refusal to work” Another déporté 
who was seriously ill, M. Lisbonne, had his rations reduced for a full year 
because of his refusal to work. Aiming “not to commit an injustice,” the 
administration in fact elided the distinction between deportes, who were 
sentenced to exile, and transportés, who were sentenced to incarceration and 
hard labor. The relatively moderate Henri Messager wrote to his family: “I 
don’t want to talk about our position in the colony. [Y]ou should know 
Only that each day we are treated worse and that I wouldn’t be surprised if 
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one day we were completely assimilated to the forgats (that is, the common 
criminals)» Charles Delescluze’s time at Devil’s Island was “child’s play 
compared to this,” asserted Messager. Remarking on the encroachment 
upon the civil rights which the deportation law accorded the deportes, Mes- 
sager observed: “[A)fter all, the law is but a little thing 6,000 leagues from 
France: 

The attitude of the administration, already frustrated and incredulous 
at having to provide food, clothing, and lodging to the deportes, only wors- 
ened and grew more restrictive in the post-1874 era. Moreover, the deportes 
employed by the state were frequently paid with alcohol. In this way the 
two principal complaints of the government against the Communards, 
laziness and chronic drunkenness, were laid at the feet of the very admini- 
stration that launched the criticisms. The déportés were highly conscious of 
their untenable situation, and at each rumor of a possible amnesty they 
abandoned their meager colonial efforts to prepare for the return to 
France.“ 

The propagandistic memoir of “Julius Praetor” again can serve us as a 
guide into just how moralization and penal colonization were supposed to 
work. As the only positive account in existence—and that most likely be- 
cause it was government propaganda—this rendition of the penal experi- 
ence affords a unique if purely theoretical perspective. Praetor provides a 
nearly perfect account of a contrite and morally regenerate déporté. His 
conversion away from the cause of the Commune began as early as the 
forced march of prisoners from Paris to Versailles: 


The further we went into the countryside the pure air of the lanes, the cheerful 
hillsides of Chaville and Viroflay, and above all the songs of the birds (because 
during the battle the birds seemed to have deserted Paris), this charming specta- 
cle of impassive nature worked to re-establish an equilibrium in my body and 
return a lucidity to my mind. 


Praetor displays here a moral sensibility to the beauty of nature that re- 
awakens his reason and leads him to reject his political loyalties: “Before we 
had arrived yet at the Orangerie of Versailles, where we were locked up, I 
had already conceived a heartfelt loathing for the guilty men [of the Com- 
mune].” Scenes of nature continued, throughout Praetor’s memoir, to exert 
a moral influence. At his first sight of the sea, he wrote: “[L]ittle by little 
my soul was elevated toward the author of all things and I thanked God 
with a fervent heart for softening the misfortunes of a poor captive by 
opening him to the admiration of His works” But it Was to a moralist’s 
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book that he attributed the decisive moralizing event, 


My first free moment was spent reading. An old moralist fell into my hands; it 
was Charron, the author of the book On Wisdom. This reflection struck my 
spirit deeply: “If it should arrive that through misfortune, imprudence, or oth- 
erwise, you should find yourself embroiled in a painful and incommodious vo- 
cation or way of life, which you can no longer retract, it would be most pruden- 
tial and wise to make firm resolve to withstand, ameliorate, and accommodate 
the situation as far as you are able. As bees make honey out of thyme, a bitter 
and dry herb, so you should make a virtue out of necessity.” I resolved to follow 
such good counsel. 


According to the memoir, Praetor maintained his new moral view 
throughout the deportation. This moral vision motivated him to accept the 
tenet of penal colonization that linked morality with colonization and civi- 
lization. Not only did he preach this agenda to his fellow deportes, according 
to his memoir, but, in addition, his faithful adherence to penal colonization 
led to his personal and economic success in the colony.” 

From his devoutly moral perspective, Praetor argued against the vio- 
lence of the Commune and the drunkenness of the Communards. Colo- 
nizing work, contrition, and patriotism, he argued, were the correct anti- 
dotes to the crimes of the Commune: 


Oh, if all our comrades could hear me, I would tell them, so long as we have not 
reconquered our dignity as citizens, so long must we keep silent about our po- 
litical sentiments and think only about France. We should cultivate this virgin 
land, we should enrich it by commerce and industry, embellish it with art. That 
each of us achieve in himself a personal reform! Rid ourselves of habits which 
degrade us, of rude speech which debases us, of civil hatreds which wither our 
hearts. 
Society has laid the foundation for our regeneration in permitting us to raise 
ourselves through family and property. Don’t betray its expectation. Let us pro- 
ceed patiently toward our REHABILITATION and then we can say to France, 
“Your errant children are worthy now to return to your bosom, in exchange 
for the sufferings which we inflicted on you and for the humiliations which we 
served you, we offer to you a Caledonia truly new, flourishing and civilized.”*° 


Work, civilization, and patriotism, these were the guiding ideals by which 
the Communards were to expiate their fateful sins and regain the right to 
French citizenship. Through participating in the labor of colonization they 
could benefit France while proving that they were not enemies of civiliza- 
tion, Through engagement in sustained labor, they would re-establish the 
Hes to “civil society” that their revolutionary activities had broken. Property 
gained through work, and family, which guaranteed the investment 1n so- 
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cial stability and the ties of property, constituted the basic building blocks 
of this defense of civilization. Praetor expressed this directly: “The bad in- 
stincts of the dangerous members against which society should fight, we 
say those of man in general, cannot be effectively fought except by religion, 
by family life, by the easy acquisition of property, and by work.” According 
to his memoir, Praetor indeed reaped the rewards of domestic bliss and 
commercial success: “Didn’t I tell you on board /a Guerriére that one day 
you might thank God for inflicting this test upon you?” a co-deportee 
asked Praetor. An overpowering sentiment of familial love, made possible 
through economic independence, provided Praetor’s response: “[F Jor my 
entire response, my eyes gazed tenderly on [my wife] Louise.”*” 

This memoir conflicts profoundly with the bona fide memoirs and let- 
ters of the Communards. Regarding their moral state, for example, the 
déeporté Louis Barron wrote: “[T]he déportés suffer, in all its demoralizing 
sadness, the insupportable boredom of solitude” Messager attributed his 
own relative well-being in the penal colony to his successful business enter- 
prise, which his family had financed. However, even though he lived com- 
fortably enough, his “moral state,” particularly his loneliness and isolation, 
continued to plague him: “[T]he only thing I lack is you [Mother] and I 
am only unhappy from a moral point of view while many of the others are 
unhappy in all respects.” Messager’s businesslike survival depended on pro 
forma compliance with the injunction to colonize and to civilize the land. 
However, as Messager made clear, the majority of the déportes were materi- 
ally bereft and morally destitute. The other prisoners in Messager’s milieu 
on the ile des Pins reached such a point of demoralization that he wrote to 
his mother: “[W]e’re becoming Canaque here, what do you want? All over 
this island the most profound boredom reigns, and every three or four 
days, at payday or when post-checks arrive, this changes into an orgy. This 
is casily understood. There are déportés who dig stones and cart rocks. in 
brief, who do the work of horses and who only have one glass of wine cai 
day. When their pay arrives they drink their 25 or 30 francs.”58 

Messager’s invocation of sagesse implies much more distance between 
obedience and inclination than evinced by the fictional Praetor, and in this 
pe eter and reluctance it presents a more accurate picare of an os- 
ee i oie ost Messager reigned himself in perceptibly in his 

€navior 1n the penal colony. His letters betray fear of the 
censor and the need to comply with the moral order; his behavior was mo- 
tivated bya desire to survive the deportation without too much suffering, 
not inner conviction. In its most ideal incarnation, as in Praetor’s memoir, 
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moralization drew on the Christian notion of the regenerate self. However, 
penal reformers used the penitential model to forward a capitalist social 
model. The moral order generated in New Caledonia depended on egoistic 
behavior, on entrepreneurial initiative, and on capital derived from family 
connections. Bourgeois politicians and penal reformers presented “moral- 
ization” as a natural developmental process, but, in fact, it was an imperial- 
ist process that acted as an umbrella for the acquirement of the complex of 
beliefs, attitudes, and habits shared by successful members of French soci- 
ety. The disciplining process used bourgeois descriptions of social relations 
to stand in for “the natural” so that in learning “natural social laws” they 
were actually learning to operate within a bourgeois moral economy. Be- 
cause advocates of this social order asserted fervently that it was the one, 
true social order, they also insisted on the inherent humaneness of the mor- 
alizing process. Finally, we should remember that naming this process as 
imperialist today has negative implications; however, many of the leading 
spirits of the time looked to colonization as a mark of strength, prestige, 
and glory.* 


The Artless Stage of Civilization 


Thus far in this chapter we have been primarily devoted to the administra- 
tive plans for the penal colony and how they worked, or failed to work, in 
the context of the deportation. A novel written by the socialist-anarchist 
Charles Malato, who spent his early childhood in exile with his mother and 
father, turned the whole question of moralization and colonization on its 
head. It reframed the deportation within a radical vision; the bourgeois 
“state of nature” that inspired the designers of the deportation is replaced 
in Malato’s novel by an idealism unbounded by economic concerns. The 
morality of the “productive” and “possessive” individual is superseded by 
an idealism animated by the love of beauty, justice, learning, and humanity. 
This tale of exile and redemption incorporates an emphasis on romantic 
love strong enough to create telepathic unity between its two protagonists, 
the déporté June and the free colonist Alice. As we shall see, just as the “mor- 
al individual” is composed of a coupled unit, so even this thoroughly anti- 
bourgeois ideal of a society is presented with a sexual politics not far re- 
moved from that in Praetor’s “memoir.” Typically, the bourgeois founda- 

tions of society included property, church, government, and family; in this 

radical document of the deportation patriarchal gender roles carried over 

from the bourgeois catalogue of values remain the one unquestioned value. 
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Published in 1925 as a newspaper serial, Malato’s novel nonetheless con- 
tains detailed descriptions of people and landscape of a verisimilitude un- 
paralleled in other déporte memoirs, letters, or poems. Perhaps since the an- 
guished emotions of the deportation were safely in the past, Malato was 
able to provide a balanced and fully articulated story of the years in New 
Caledonia. Events and scenes found in nineteenth-century historical docu- 
ments are re-created in the novel from a socialist perspective. Malato’s 
novel re-creates the fiction of the “wilderness” of the penal colony and its 
hero, a déporté named June, attains the moral probity and self-reliance ex- 
tolled by the French government; however, June’s self-conscious rejection 
of public opinion is coupled with deep disdain for all society. In this anar- 
chist-socialist version of moralization, the “moralized” déporté, as repre- 
sented by June, was deeply critical of the state and defiant of social stan- 
dards. 

In Malato’s novel, the same ship that transported June to the penal col- 
ony brought Mme. Manet with her daughter, Alice, to rejoin Monsieur 
Manet. June, meanwhile, had caught sight of Mme. Manet and her daugh- 
ter on board ship; he responded immediately to Alice’s fresh and innocent 
beauty. Happily for the two of them, Alice was also enamored of June. The 
two do not speak, nor do they know each other’s name, but the mutual at- 
traction creates a bond between them and a hope that carries each of them 
through extreme hardships. 

The pattern of separation, suffering, and longing established in the dis- 
tanced gaze of these young (not-yet) lovers is sustained through three- 
quarters of the novel. In this space of no speech and no contact, a supersen- 
sory communicative ability arises between them. As June marches off with 
the rest of the prisoners he tips his hat to Mme. Manet and ever so faintly 
blows a small kiss to Alice. The ensuing months bring hardship for all. June 
lives in forlorn conditions on the Isle of Pine. The shock of M. Manet’s 
death greets Mme. Manet and Alice. Convicted of a petty crime, M. Manet 
had been living in New Caledonia for several years and had set up shop in 
Nouméa as a printer. The ill-fated M. Manet, however, had floundered in 
the harsh conditions of the colony; his wife and daughter arrive too late to 
join his funeral cortege. Struggling to overcome their grief at losing father, 
husband, and provider, impoverished and bereft, mother and daughter 
scramble to earn a living in Nouméa. 

As each other’s ideal and inspiration, the extrasensory presence of June 
for Alice and Alice for June &rows to assume the role of guardian and con- 
science. Apparently coincidental events transpire under the sway of this 
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unifying bond. June experiences some luck as a prisoner when he is granted 
one of the coveted permits to live on la grande terre. In Nouméa he finds 
employment in a shop. However, on one of his first nights in town he 
chances upon a disturbing scene: “[A] lady struggled against the embrace 
of a man, her head thrown back, her cries choking in her throat. And the 
man, gripping her waist with one arm, sought to draw her against his chest 
with his other. With a sudden recognition, the Communard saw in this 
scene the return of ancestral bestiality? Without a second thought June 
rushes to the rescue, knocks the drunken man into the gutter, and liberates 
the young woman. Only after this instinctive act of heroism does June re- 
alize that he has rediscovered the girl from the ship; this first coincidence, 
fraught with symbolic importance, presages many others.” 

June escorts Alice back home—but then to his horror the curfew 
sounds. Despite a well-founded fear of being caught away from home after 
hours, missing the curfew provides a not unwelcome pretext for spending 
the whole night in conversation with Alice under the benign vigilance of 
Mme. Manet. The friendship that blossoms is tinged by June’s increasing 
anxiety that he, a prison convict, has assaulted a ship’s captain (named 
Madézeau) and left him unconscious in the gutter. Such an assault could 
earn June years at forced labor, or even summary execution. The political 
symbolism in that confrontation resonates through the novel. Captain 
Madézeau is both atavistically savage and invested with power and prestige 
in the colonial society. The “ancestral bestiality” displayed during his at- 
tempted rape of Alice emerges as well in his habitual drinking and (in 
Malato’s narrative, even more damningly) in his role as a trafficker of illegal 
island laborers (blackbirding, as it was called —the South Pacific version of 
slaving). The prisoner, June, marked by the state as morally depraved, in 
fact defends virtue (the beautiful virgin) without any hesitation for his own 
safety. 

However, given the very real possibility that Madezeau will one day 
recognize him in the street and report him as a violent thug, June decides 
that he must leave Nouméa. At the first opportunity he convinces his em- 
ployers to transfer him to the unsettled lands on the east coast of la grande 
terre, where he will open a branch of their store. He leaves for his new post 
without declaring his love to Alice; he does not dare to draw her into his 
life because of the shame of his prisoner’s status. Mute love binds the Eve: 
but no explicit avowal or promise is made. The stage is thus set for June's 
and Alice’s struggle against the atavistic barbarity of civilization. 

And so June’s second exile begins. And this second exile is a double ex- 
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ile. at once a removal from the side of the woman he loves with unexpressed 
denStion and a conscious departure from the corrupt outpost of a tainted 
civilization. In this exile within an exile June grows increasingly estranged 
from the colonial order as he learns to see the beauty of the Caledonian 
landscape and to sense the attraction of the Kanak people. Stationed at a 
remote mining encampment, June responds to the contrast between the 
“valley made ugly by the vices of civilization” and the villages and planta- 
tions presided over by the chefs, Coombé, Boulindo, and Dimagué, who 
live with their people “in a luxurious tropical oasis, shaded by the green 
canopy of the coconut trees.” Stationed near the new mines of Houailou, 
June is exposed to the ugliness of frontier profiteers, their heavy drinking 
and sometimes violent rutting with the lone prostitute, Adéle. The ugliness 
of all the traces of “civilization” overpowers June’s senses and deeply alien- 
ates him: “[On] the one side he saw feverous work, exploitation, and brutal 
alcoholism, on the other contemplative patriarchal life reduced to essential 
needs.” The spectacle of the Kanak, “the view of the indigenous villages 
with their conical huts pointed like hives in the middle of luxuriant plants; 
the sight of pirogues gliding lightly on the blue surface of the Pacific,” 
worked like a charming dream on June, transporting “his spirit ... outside 
of his time and away from all European lifes! 

June is equally impressed with individual Kanak men; their powerful 
muscles make him feel that they could easily serve as models for a sculpture. 
In Nouméa and on the Isle of Pines, June had seen Kanak only from a dis- 
tance, and clothed in cast-off and ragged European garments. “TN]ow he 
saw them in all their proud nudity, and he compared them mentally to 
working-class whites, ravaged prematurely by factory life or alcohol. These 
savages, living in the primitive age of poets and warriors, appeared physi- 
cally quite superior to the civilized” The Kanak women, however, troubled 
June (as they did so many European observers): “[T]he limp breasts and 
weathered faces, they carried the signs of inordinately prolonged nursings 
and of the rough work to which they were sentenced by masculine tyranny.” 
Ruminating on the work of Kanak women on the plantations and gather- 
ing shellfish, “June sometimes asked himself if these creatures were capable 
of fecling, of thinking, of loving. Could it be that they belonged to the same 
species as the sweet and pensive Alice?” In his mind, it seemed the only 
thing that really attached them to the human race was the pipe they either 
smoked continually or stored carefully in an earlobe. In any case, June was 
also convinced of the inevitable extinction of the Kanak: “[T]heir race was 
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condemned to death; since the arrival of Captain Cook . . . barely one hun- 
dred years had passed and already their number was diminished by half?” 
Suspended between atavistic civilization and the prehistoric Kanak, 
June's SEROUIES bond to humanity emerges in the telepathic communica- 
tion — identified in the novel as “hypercivilized”—he shares with Alice. 
Back in Nouméa the rapacious Captain Madézeau had begun following 
and threatening Alice. Seized with an invincible conviction that something 
disquieting had happened to Alice, June asks himself “if a sort of telegraph 
of invisible wires might exist between certain minds, the one projecting 
thoughts or an image as a battery emits electricity, the other receiving this 
emission” June promptly wrote to Alice, explaining his anguish and 
speculating that this sort of communication is a sign of advanced evolu- 
tion: “I’ve told myself many times, that in the coming centuries, a perfected 
humanity, one cerebrally superior to ours, could give birth to beings capa- 
ble of corresponding between themselves simply through the tension of 
thoughts.” June’s letter about this telepathic anguish and his certainty that a 
dark shadow had been cast over the lives of Alice and Mme. Manet, had 
just been mailed when Captain Madeézeau showed up in June’s shop—an 
“apparition” conjured by June’s ardent questioning, but all too real. 

Plunged into a passionate hatred of Madezeau the rapist and slave- 
trafficker, June watches with growing horror as Madézeau strikes up a 
friendship with the camp guard. He thinks to himself, “[P]rison guards and 
slave-traffickers are made for each other; the one guards whites, the other 
sells blacks. Except for the color, it was the same group of wretches they 
trampled.” As he watched these “two symbols of authority; June meditated 
on their vulgarity and on the power and respect they commanded. The val- 
ues of “civilization” and the social order of the colonial regime weigh un- 
bearably on June, such that any involvement in the system seems to him an 
unthinkable acceptance of vile corruption. “To serve such creatures,” he 
thought to himself, “isn’t that a degradation?” 

Seeking to flee the licentious and crude mining encampment and the 
job he suddenly finds too demeaning to bear, June sets off as a prospector, 
wandering alone through the mountains and valleys looking for gold or 
other valuable metals. This increased independence takes June further from 
civilization and further into the world of the Kanak. Prospecting on the 
mountain Ti-Pindjié, June stumbles on a war council of the clan of Poindi- 
Patchili. Rather than fleeing in fright, June acts on his previous attraction 
to the Kanak and approaches the group to listen. He is “at once surprised 
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and charmed, as the Kanak chief transformed himself into an anarchist off, 
tor and denounced the army and the church. He nearly wanted to applaud. 

But the Kanak are not enthusiastic about June's intrusion into their clan, 
They turn their anger against the lone white man, and again, rather than 
fleeing, June asserts himself. Malato uses this scene in his novel to expand 
on political sympathies in fact shared between insubordinate Kanak and the 


Communards; his character June, “in a stupefying mixture of idioms and 
dialects... disavowed any connection between himself and the directors of 
the colony; he castigated militarism and abominated the missionaries ae 
Capitalizing on the antigovernment and anti-Church sympathies of the 
Paris Commune, June explains his status as a déporté. On the basis of a 
shared hatred for missionaries and officers, he claims an inherent friendship 
with the Kanak. In the events of the Paris Commune, he explains to the 
Kanak, “the terrestrial representative of the white God had been shot by the 
Communards” Listening to June, Chef Poindi-Patchili’s eyes soften; per- 
haps, remarked the narrator, “he thought that sooner or later deportation 
could be his fate as well” Poindi-Patchili’s fear of possible deportation—a 
fear rooted as well in the deportation of the Maré tribes to the Isle of 
Pines—solidifies the sense of a Kanak affinity with the Communards. 

Malato here explores the possibility of an alliance of the two popula- 
tions that the French government and colonial administration considered 
savage — Kanak and Communards. And indeed, if the colonial government 
could form alliances with Kanak tribes and wage war with their soldiers (as 
they did most notably in 1878), why would a Kanak/Communard alliance 
be implausible? As June introduces himself to the Kanak, their mutual po- 
litical affinities and interests appear manifest and suggest that their com- 
mon interests could be pursued through strategic alliance. Indeed, Poindi- 
Patchili is won over by June’s speech and welcomes him into the protection 
of the tribe. 

Gender roles—the one bourgeois value Malato’s novel declines to chal- 
lenge—serve as the vehicle for exposing the finally (allegedly) unbridgeable 
distance between Kanak and Communard. A romantic entanglement with 
Romana, a slim young Kanak girl, makes clear to June and to the reader 
that somehow life with the Kanak does not count as “real” life. For June it 
1s as though the Kanak live in a far, far distant age, a time that does not in- 


fair with a clear conscience and a preserved sense of purity, Unlike the pros- 
utute Adéle, who excited only disgust in June, Romana appears to him a 
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pure and worthy object of desire. “[B]ut one should not think that he had 
any infidelity in his thoughts for Alice. Alice and Romana belonged to two 
different worlds. Between them loomed the abyss of several millennia, and 
the déeporté found himself momentarily caught in the environment of a 
primitive life with prehistoric people. ... [A]fter an interminable period of 
celibacy ... he gave in to the long denied need to wrap a woman’s body in 
his arms and to lay his lips on young flesh In this June “obeyed the great 
law denied only by hypocrites and the insane.”*” 

After this love affair begins, however, Poindi-Patchili expels June from 
the tribe, saying, “|T]he white and the black man cannot live together; one 
must cede ground to the other.” The reasons for this expulsion are multiple, 
including the desire to keep Kanak women with Kanak men, the assertion 
of Kanak patriarchal power over Romana and June, the Kanak fear that 
June’s presence in the tribe will draw more Europeans to the region, and 
the overt recognition of the “unbridgeable chasm of time” that separate 
their races. Sending June away, Poindi-Patchili warns and entreats him not 
to prospect in the nearby mountains, so much does he fear the encroach- 
ment of “civilization” “If you discover a mine here it will only bring suf- 
fering” argues the chief. “[T]he merchants will come to acquaint my people 
with burning water that makes them crazy and then kills them. The mis- 
sionaries will come in order to teach foolishness and to organize disdain for 
our ancestral spirits and for the authority of the chiefs.’ Asserting an isola- 
tionist desire that the nineteenth-century Kanak often exhibited, Poindi- 
Patchili concludes, “[We] live happily here without money or missionaries 
or prisons. We don’t want to change our lives.” 

June instinctively agrees with Poindi-Patchili, but he also suffers from 
the knowledge that he needs a job, both in order to survive and in order to 
register with the penal authorities. “Those who call themselves civilized 
must either be rich or work,’ explained June. “TW hat should I do?” This 
turn of their conversation to economics allows yet another means of an- 
choring the KanakCommunard distinction in gender, since, as Malato 
wrote, in Kanak culture “it is the woman who must work.” The deep an- 
tipathy of Malato and June toward this view registers without ambiguity: 
“lY Jes, an idea of social roles professed both in the huts of primitives and 
on the sidewalks of big cities?” 

The two men overcome the chasm that separates them long enough for 
Poindi-Patchili to suggest a viable career for June, working as a stockman. 
June is seized by the vision of himself as a lone cowboy, tending his herds 
and living in the open air. “Stockman! ...[ He] would be alone, independ- 
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ent, galloping behind the herds that wander freely in this | undeveloped 
land. He would live far from the sad outcasts of a brutal and vicious society, 
a society worse than savagery! The companionship of ruminants seemed 
much preferable to him than that of humans.” Even the Kanak, among 
whom June finds much to admire—their beauty, their fraternal solidarity, 
and communistic impulses—tolerated religion and chiefly authority. With 
these thoughts in mind, June sets off to find a new home and a new occupa- 
tion. Poindi-Patchili calls after the departing June, and his words seem to 
presage the uprising of 1878: “[R]emember Poindi-Patchili! He might cre- 
ate a Commune among the blacks . .. or maybe his head will be cut off and 
sent to Paris to satisfy the missionaries.” The leader of the 1878 Kanak insur- 
rection was in fact decapitated, his head preserved in alcohol for study by 
Paul Broca’s anthropological society and eventual display in the Museum of 
Natural History.”° 

As June pursues his way into the outback of New Caledonia, Alice and 
Mme. Manet suffer increasing misery in Nouméa. Mme. Manet’s health 
worsens daily; in effect she is slowly dying of grief at her husband’s death, 
and of nostalgia for the France she has left behind. As her mother’s health 
weakens, Alice supports more and more of the household labor, nurses her 
mother, and tries to earn enough money to pay the rent. Into the depths of 
their misery, a letter from June arrives, carrying with it one hundred francs. 
The two women are overcome with surprise and gratitude, seeing a provi- 
dential hand in their rescue. Yet the location of “providence” among these 
anticlerical Parisians was not the Christian God. If “the apparition of this 
money in this impoverished house had about it something almost super- 
natural,” the supernatural force was associated with the bond between June 
and Alice. Somehow June had divined her suffering; in Alice’s words, she 
called “providence .. . June”?! 

Finally June’s wanderings bring him to Oubatche, a place of such over- 
whelming natural beauty that June’s spirit is transported with joy: “[A]rriv- 
ing, at Oubatche, June is ravished and Overcome with a feeling of well- 
ne se [T] he absolute beauty of the landscape made him forget himself” 

ubatche is an Eden” he writes to Alice, “an Eden where Adam awaits his 
Eve without fear of the serpent; where it would be well to remain, to live 
indefinitely, and to love” But within this enchanted landscape a troubling 
inversion of the principles of race and gender unnerves June completely. 
The “serpent” indeed is present in Oubatche, and it takes the form of white 
women living among a Kanak tribe—in this scene white female sexual free- 
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dom represents a catastrophic threat to June. Adéle—who had finally es- 
caped the mining encampment—and another Frenchwoman, Marie, la 
popinée blanche, are participating in a Kanak festival when June spies them 
from a distance. The two white women form the center of attention, excit- 
ing the intense admiration of the Kanak men. June is horrified at this en- 
counter, feeling that these women—dancing nude like the Kanak— degrade 
the entire white race. Marie in turn expresses disdain of June’s disdain. She 
calls after him as he hurries to leave this tainted Eden, “[Y Jou should know, 
my dear, that nothing is true but love without hindrances and the freedom 
to do what one pleases. I too was civilized ... and now I spit on all this 
rubbish! I am Marie, /a popinée blanche\”” 
June never hears Marie’s self-justification and certainly never considers 
it seriously. Indeed, as presented by Malato the scene is one of perversion 
rather than sexual emancipation; the intended lesson is one that re-enforces 
Poindi-Patchili’s expulsion of June from his clan: the French should not as- 
similate to the Kanak. Moreover, for French women to assimilate to the 
Kanak is the ultimate degradation of all French values. As for June, he was 
long on his way, overcome with horror, and saying to himself, * [H]ow 
loathsome and what an embarrassment for the white race to be represented 
this way before savages.” But Marie’s words and her life choices demand 
greater attention, for if Marie chose to leave behind civilization she exer- 
cised the same right as June. Her choice, however, was to integrate more 
completely with the Kanak than June is able; she seemingly had both 
greater desire to leave civilization and greater capacity to integrate into vil- 
lage life. June’s disdain is expressed as sexual revulsion; in his eyes Marie 
and Adéle are above all guilty of sexual indiscretion and bad taste. But 
Marie’s contention that she has found liberty among the Kanak deserves 
consideration; from a feminist perspective her freedoms among the Kanak 
may well have compared favorably to her position among the French.” 
June’s point of view is that of a man, and moreover, of a man in love. 

His ideal, his soul-mate, is marked by youth, beauty, and telepathic capaci- 
ties that he is convinced are a sign of advanced evolution. He is able to jus- 
tify his dalliance with Romana because of the enormous distance between 
her and Alice, a distance measured in millennia and in cerebral evolution. 
The affair takes place in a time warp: not just many miles distant from 
Nouméa but also thousands of years in the past. The indication is not so 
much that the Kanak, including Romana, are unevolved but that June and 
Alice are hyperevolved; they prefigure developments far beyond those at- 
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tained by their fellow Frenchmen. Indeed, judging from the coterie of 
Madézeau, prison guards, and prisoners, the French in New Caledonia ex- 
hibited rampant signs of atavism. 

The death of Mme. Manet prompts a third episode of “mental telepa- 
thy” between Alice and June, this one decisive for the direction of their rela- 
tionship. To this point, despite their intense longing for each other, neither 
had spoken openly of love. The emotional bond worked its magic without 
contact between them and without any verbal acknowledgment. However, 
as Mme. Manet lies dying, barely two months after June’s letter from Ou- 
batche, she “seemed to search for the sight of someone else, far away.” “The 
agonized woman took a hand of her daughter and seemed to seek another 
hand, to unify them. Ina supreme effort, she whispered . . . June! Alice! my 
children!” Mme. Manet, in her dying gestures, unites June and Alice; she 
braves the opprobrium of convict status to see her daughter in a marriage 
based in true love. Communicating with June across unbridgeable space, 
Mme. Manet consents to the force of emotional bonds on which June and 
Alice so rely.”4 

At that time June still manifests conscious Opposition to marrying Al- 
ice; he “recoiled from the idea of drawing Alice into his life as a prisoner.” 
But this opposition rests on his distaste for governmental processes; the 
onerous legal formalities of marriage applied to prisoners stymie his de- 
sires. Papers from France, permission from local authorities, registration in 
the courts of Nouméa—these requirements seem to him not just bureau- 
cratic nonsense but a real intrusion of the state into his private life. Alice, 
not surprisingly, holds a similar view of the matter: “[W Jhat irritating for- 
malities! ... That it should be necessary to request a favor of strangers for 
something that neither concerns nor interests them; for the right to live 
with someone, to be required to submit to the indiscreet curiosity of gos- 
sips! As if loving each other were insufficient!” Only after seven more long 
months are the two reunited. In the interval June’s letters to Alice are lost in 
the mail (a common event in the colony, as the narrator comments and as 
the experience of other déportés makes clear). Alice struggles bravely against 
desperate poverty and suffers the propositions of an Arab shopkeeper who 
wants her to act as translator, shopgirl, and sleeping companion.” 

June’s exile within an exile is finally brought to an end by the advice of a 
fellow déporté to send a letter to N ouméa with a trusted rancher; this time 
he declares his love openly and without reserve. Alice’s immediate response 
is to “go to la Foa [where June is living]... to live, married or not, with the 
man whom she loves, who loves her” Social conventions no longer mean 
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anything to Alice: “|The prejudices, the hypocritical conventions of a so- 
ciety which made of a man like Charriére a director of the penal colony and 
of June a prisoner, she braved all of these!” In la Foa the two established a 
blissful if impoverished home together. “[I]ndifferent to what anyone 
might have said, they asked no one to consecrate their love.” The escape 
from public opinion finally complete, the two find in this unconsecrated 
love more happiness than either had ever experienced. The soul-mates fi- 
nally unite in an indissoluble bond: defiant of public opinion, mistrustful 
of the state, and, so far as moral questions go, reliant only on each other.” 

Alice and June set about housekeeping in the Caledonian countryside 

with other déportés and libérés as their neighbors. But their domestic idyll 1s 
barely established when a revolt of the Kanak, the famous 1878 insurrec- 
tion, threatens them both with death. Malato used this insurrection to 
drive home a final point about June, the moral deporte: his frank admiration 
for the Kanak and his unswerving dedication to fairness in the colony. June 
is acutely aware of the suffering of the Kanak in the face of French coloniza- 
tion; he encapsulates this awareness in a socialist vision of evolution. The 
same laws of progress that would lead humans to telepathic powers and so- 
cialist societies enjoined long “proletarian” struggles for the Kanak people. 
Just like the European proletariat, these people “would have their sufter- 
ings and their revolts.”” Métissage appears to June as a possible means of 
“raising” the race, but only if mixed children have access to education. “But 
there is no school in the bush!” he reflects sadly. Hence the children of 
mixed marriages, such as Poindi and Rosa, who appear in Malato’s novel as 
the children of ubéré Chéne and the Kanak Bouliak, seem doomed to as- 
similate back into the Kanak milieu.” 

June is severely wounded in the insurrection and Alice nearly killed. 
Several of their closest friends fall victim to the rebels. Nonetheless, June 
compares the Kanak leader of the insurrection, Chef Atai, favorably to Gi- 
useppe Mazzini and to Toussaint Louverture. Exhibiting exemplary moral 
detachment once they are out of immediate danger, June and Alice express 
only sympathy toward the Kanak. June’s “furious fight against the Kanak 
to defend his life and to save Alice, did not prevent him from arguing in fa- 
vor of a race pushed from their home lands and condemned to death.” Even 
Alice, “despite the horrible drama she lived through, pleaded the cause of 
the atrocious and yet heroic rebels.” These indulgent attitudes appear all the 
more remarkable when set in the context of Nouméan society that gener- 
ally sought “a pitiless repression” and mass slayings of the Kanak.” 

Profiting from the amnesty of the déportés voted by the French parlia- 
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ment in January of 1879, June and Alice leave for France at the earliest op- 
portunity. This precipitate return to France reveals one final, powerful rea- 
son for not forming close ties with the Kanak. The Communards desired 
above all to return to Paris; forming meaningful bonds with the Kanak 
would have inhibited that desire. June and Alice “abandoned this land 
where the parents of this young woman and so many of the vanquished 
Communards slept their last sleep”: Communards like Maroteau, killed 
through the treatment meted out by his guards, or like Passedouet, “killed 
by nostalgic insanity.” The suffering of these martyrs, editorializes Malato, 
were not sterile. “[T]hey nourished this savage island materially and mor- 
ally ...; even in France, they planted and made flourish a host of new 
ideas.” To stem Alice’s tears at leaving behind the remains of her parents, 
June consoles her with this reflection: “[R]ites are worth nothing; thought 
is everything. Let us leave! New battles for the ideal wait for us back 
there? 


Conclusion: Seizing the Stage 


The decision of June and Alice to return to France reminds us once more 
that the vision of New Caledonia as a virgin land, unmarked by human 
technologies or culture, was merely a chief component in the fiction of the 
“artless institution.” The native inhabitants of the islands, the Melanesian 
Kanak, had lived and loved and died on these islands for thousands of 
years. They had farmed the land, inhabited the verdant valleys, which they 
cultivated as vast gardens, worshiped their ancestors, raised families, and 
waged war and manufactured peace treaties. 

Even established on the basis of a fiction, as it was, the penal colony 
posed formidable challenges to the deportes. Indeed, at this point it bears 
repeating that the lives of June and Alice were fictions, though nonetheless 
illustrative of historical truths. The vast majority of the déportés lived out 
their exile in harsh, strictly controlled conditions on the Isle of Pines or the 
Ducos peninsula. The fictional inversions offered to us by Malato, how- 
ever, provide insight into the dreams and imaginations of the déportés as 
they lived their exile sandwiched between the extremes of neolithic Kanak 
and imperialist France. Malato’s novel makes clear that the government was 
not the only force investing New Caledonia with fictional significance. 

Indeed, even during the deportation, a lively group of déportés involved 
themselves in theatrical productions. This activity was authorized in 
Nouméa only in the final years of the deportation. The stage on which the 
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Communards played their dramas, comedies, and vaudeville lifted them 
above the government-imposed frame of the “natural” world of the penal 
colony. In donning theatrical roles, they were able to draw attention to the 
design of the undesigned institution. Once again, we can turn to Rousseau 
to better comprehend the political dynamics of this intervention. While 
theorists of the penal colony intentionally moved prisoners away from the 
inquisitive and judgmental gaze of the metropole, they were heavily influ- 
enced by the Rousseauist vision of redemptive nature and intimate com- 
munity living. The immediacy of life in the penal colony (the need to build 
housing, to grow food, to form communities, to raise families)—to the 
theorists—represented an incontestable moralizing force. Theater, on the 
other hand, disrupted this economy of the necessary and the moral by in- 
troducing a detached form of play. 

One might say that theater in the penal colony reintroduced the specta- 
tor, the inverse of an inspector. As spectators, the exiled Communards 
could reclaim a critical distance from their new homeland. Moreover, with 
the introduction of actors and spectators, all the ornate representational 
possibilities of the metropole beckoned to the exiles. Rousseau, in his letter 
to d’Alembert on spectacles, reviled the theater precisely because it rup- 
tured the bonds of intimacy in a society. In rehearsing the human comedy, 
Rousseau feared, the theater taught inauthenticity, insincerity, and subter- 
fuge in one’s daily life. To Rousseau’s thinking, the distance introduced be- 
tween actors and spectators allowed too much free play, too many possibili- 
ties for the imagination and the emotions, and too little firm ground for 
reason to hold sway. In introducing theater to the penal colony, then, the 
Communards broke through the confines of the “artificial-natural world” 
and reframed their lives with echoes of civilization.®° 

These theatrical productions, for the most part, were not overly imagi- 
native; nor were the casts highly talented. But a spark of ingenuity was dis- 
played by one prisoner, the widely celebrated anarchist-socialist Louise 
Michel, who was more subversive than her compatriots. Famous for her 
unflagging support for socialist revolution before, during, and after the 
Commune, Michel was not content with the staging of classical dramas. 
Bored with the pale imitations of metropole theater that were the standard 
fare of the Communard stage, Michel wanted to stage the challenge of the 
“Kanak” to the “civilized” She wanted to create a “Kanak orchestra com- 
plete with quarter tones” “I wanted to shake palm branches, strike bam- 
boo, create a horn from shells, and use the tones produced by a leaf pressed 
against the lips” “To some comrades.” reflected Michel in her memoir, “I 
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seemed to be more Kanak than the Kanak.” And to scandalize them further, 


she “spoke of putting on a Kanak play whose text was wearing out [her] 
pocket” Comparable to Marie, /a popince blanche, Michel's embrace of the 
Kanak went further than that of most other deportes. Happy with the plots 
offered to them by “civilized” theater, Michel’s fellow prisoners denounced 
her plans as scandalous. Michel’s proposal, however, strikes a resounding 
chord against all temptations to find simple human truths in nature: her 
desire to put the Kanak on stage inverts the previous staging of the Caledo- 
nian islands as wilderness.®! 

If we try to assay the success of the project of moralization in the penal 
colony we quickly encounter a paradox. For such individuals as Messager, 
the fictional June, or Louise Michel, the strong-willed self is expressed 
within and through the constraining influences of the penal regime. 
Michel’s iconoclastic appropriation of Kanak culture—mimicked later in 
primitive artistic movements—is a reaction to the claustrophobic colonial 
society that is fearful of all things Kanak. Messager’s dutiful shopkeeping is 
a pale imitation of truly autonomous morality and self-motivated entrepre- 
neurship. June’s “moral character” is attained in tandem with Alice’s and in 
Opposition to all public opinion or government-imposed constraints. It is 
the paradox of the disciplined individual that the self (considered as desire, 
will, and rationality) appears as much the product of penal constraints and 
injunctions as of inherent personal predilections. The discourses of the 
state supported the emergence of “moral individuals” capable of autono- 
mous productivity, but it was to these very discourses that individuals were 
then indebted. In this lay the inadvertent genius of this managerial tech- 
nique; the government of the young Third Republic busied itself rearing a 
generation of autonomous and oppositional politicians. Even though a 
very ambivalent republic, the policies of the French state created disciplin- 
ing techniques that cultivated multiple voices and multiple perspectives. 


CHAPTER 6 


Improper Subjectivity: 
Recuperating the Category of 
Affect in French Colonial Policy 


Imagining New Caledonia as a moralizing wilderness conjured a vision of 
untamed land freely available for French husbandry. Mastering the land, 
making it blossom through hard labor, and building a comfortable home— 
this was the way the prisoners in the penal colony were supposed to de- 
velop a moral life. New Caledonia as a moralizing land was a land of agri- 
cultural promise and economic opportunity, a land of open fields ready for 
the hoes and cattle of the French. The Kanak inhabitants of New Caledo- 
nia, however, did not have a place in this vision of the land. Inhabiting the 
land yet somehow outside of the purported moralizing power of land, the 
Kanak often appeared to the French as bereft of humanity itself. 

Since the French prise de la possession of this small group of islands in 
1853, up through the years of World War IJ, the colonial government pre- 
sided over a progressive dispossession of the Melanesian Kanak. That pol- 
icy proved devastating for this agrarian people. Moreover, it involved the 
colonial administration in an apparent contradiction. The colonial admini- 
stration extolled the civilizing influence of land ownership. It trumpeted 
the value of “true social laws” that one could learn, indeed could not fail to 
learn, through direct contact with the land. Why was land tenure, in the 
cyes of the colonists, not ennobling for the Kanak? What crucial distinction 
did they draw between Melanesian Kanak and Frenchmen, that encour- 
aged such diverse policies? How was it that even French criminals, con- 
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victed of multiple infractions of the penal code, see benefit from contact 
with the soil, while the Kanak were driven from it: | e _ 

i d not inaccurate answer to these questions might explain 

. eee - ights by invoking the law of the con- 

the usurpation of Kanak property ng Oy ee 

hich territory cedes automatically to the new ruler. As a ‘Oro 
eee a » the French could invoke the originally 
lary to the “rights of the conqueror, t e sai aa eet ta 
Lockean argument for the colonization of the New Wor E a 
mise en valeur. According to that argument, if the inhabitants of a lan a 
not make the territory sufficiently productive, then their land ree CO ‘ 
be revoked by a more productive people. The productivity of the Kanak, 
measured in the mid-nineteenth century by the population density and 
level of sustenance, did indeed lag behind French capacities.' 

Looking back at these events, we might be tempted, as well, to call on 
technology or race to explain the perceived differences between the Kanak 
and the French. Such an explanation would focus on the nineteenth- 
century welding of moral worth to material productivity that allowed the 
production of scientific hierarchies of all the world’s peoples. The presenta- 
tion of prehistory at the 1867 Universal Exposition welded technology and 
race into a cohesive historical narrative; the history of tools created a uni- 
fied vision of human history in which the industrialized European nations 
occupied the apex. The discovery that humans had existed for untold mil- 
lennia before reaching the technological achievements of nineteenth- 
century Europe fed a sense of wonder and admiration for Europe’s status 
among the world’s peoples. A commentator on the 1867 exhibition of pre- 
history wondered, “[H]ow many years — better yet, how many centuries— 
must have flowed past, before the man of chipped stones achieved the abil- 
ity to give to the hardest rock, not only the most brilliant shine, but also life 
and sentiment?” This unabashed admiration of technology assimilates the 
qualities of human sentiment to technological expertise, as though the hu- 
manization of affect were somehow contingent on technological prowess. 
The sense of the enormous amount of time that it took to achieve the 
“civilized” accomplishments of Europe attenuated the historical relevance 
of tribal peoples such as the Kanak to insignificance. In this logic the prog- 
ress of history depended on the expansion of French civilization. Techno- 
logically superseded peoples such as the Kanak simply bore no relevance for 
the advance of history in the era of industrialization.2 

Without negating these explanatory devices or the typology of repre- 
sentational genres produced, for example, by Bernard Smith, this chapter 
adopts a focus on affect and the way relationships were formed; it presents 
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an analysis of the political implications of likes and dislikes, loyalties and 
aversions, taste and conflicting taste—a field that Margaret Jolly has termed 
“political aesthetics.” Only through referring to the Place of affect in early 
colonial encounters can we understand the incomprehensible savagery with 
which the French thought the Kanak afflicted. Perceived affective perver- 
sity— thought to be so egregious that it prevented the Kanak from attaining 
true “personhood” —formed an essential component of this alleged sav- 
agery. Excavating and reconstructing the culture of the colonizers in this in- 
stance involves the recapitulation of shocking and deeply distasteful stereo- 
types of the Kanak people. I earnestly hope that this recapitulation inscribes 
in the reader’s mind knowledge about the relations in French political cul- 
ture between emotion, morality, and natural law. Little, if any, of the fol- 
lowing should be taken as indicative of Kanak culture or character.? 


Morality, Land, and French Law: 
An Invocation of Savagery 


Beyond the brief visits of eighteenth-century explorers—notably the sec- 
ond Cook voyage and the voyage of Bruny d’Entrecasteaux— and some in- 
cidental merchant contacts, New Caledonians had little experience of 
Europeans before the Catholic missionaries arrived on the islands in 1843. 
Claimed as a French territory ten years later, this far-distant group of is- 
lands was nearly devoid of European settlers before the metropole govern- 
ment designated it as a penal colony in 1863.‘ 

Land ownership developed into a major source of tension in the colony 
as the prison population grew. Estimates of the prisoner and Kanak popu- 
lations in the 1860s and 1870s show the first rising and the latter declining. 
From a precolonial high of 60,000, the Kanak population in 1863 was 
about 45,000; by 1878 they had declined in number to 30,000. European 
civil population in the islands grew, in the same period, from 350 to 2,753. 
The penal regime included about 4,000 deported Communards, nearly 
6,000 transported prisoners, 1,300 libérés, and over 3,000 military employ- 
ces. The penal system relied on a dual mechanism: first, a period of chas- 
tisement in which the moral will of the prisoner was broken and the crimi- 
nal habits were effaced; then a period of rebuilding, of relearning the moral 
behavior of the civilized. Chastisement took place in prisons, aboard trans- 
port ships, or in specially designed work camps. Land, however, especially 
large terrains for farming and ranching, figured prominently in the period 
in which the prisoner was to relearn social laws and independent moral be- 
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havior. Each paroled convict, known as a liberé, was required to remain jp 
the colony; normally he would go into the back country and claim land for 
farming or ranching. In addition to iibéré demands for land, the penal ad- 
ministrators ran prison farms worked by those still serving sentences. It is 
clear in the administrative vision of the penal colony that something in the 
proper person—the way he held himself—was thought to indicate an abil- 
ity to hold property. The path of moralization and civilization in the penal 
colony wound through a process of identity constitution, consolidation, 
and maintenance that we now call “possessive individualism.” As early as 
1819, in a pamphlet on deportation, C. A. Willaumer had explained the the- 
ory of moralization through possessive individualism: 


[T]he need for liberty, so urgent in all men, inspires in them the love of order 
and of sage conduct by which they will be able to reconquer it; and one would 
hope that following the ties of property, the men will become attached to the 
land which at first was the asylum of their disgrace. One hopes that this land will 
regenerate them as it becomes fertile under their hands. 


Owning and working the land was viewed as a means to moral regenera- 
tion. “Following the ties of property,” the prisoners would adhere to a 
moral life. The penal theory for transportation presupposed that the 
“regenerate individuals” would fit neatly into a system of morality and pro- 
duction based on the “possessive individual.” 

Each expansion of the penal colony caused further encroachments on 
Kanak lands. In 1855 the colonial administration had still recognized Kanak 
property ownership. Under Governor Bouzet, the French state declared it- 
self to be the sole rightful proprietor of “all apparently vacant land”? in- 
cluding fallow land, while also reserving for itself the exclusive right to buy 
land occupied by the Kanak for resale to Europeans. By 1862, however, un- 
der the governorship of Guillain, the state declared itself the sole rightful 
possessor of land in New Caledonia, while designating the Kanak, the “first 
possessors,” as merely “provisional land-holders” on state domains. In 1865 
a revised policy granted colonists the freedom to choose terrain and estab- 
lish plantations through a simple notification to the government 10 
Nouméa. This was changed in 1871 to grant greater security to the colo- 
nists, including the right to sell land held under an occupation permit. Res- 
ervations, first established in 1876-77 but developed most rapidly from 1894 
to 1902, allotted an average of three to four hectares per Kanak. Not only 
were fallow land and irrigation channels excluded from these delimitations 
but in addition the plots themselves were often not arable, being located e1- 
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ther in marshy plains OF ON very steep mountainsides, By 1913, 
all the land was in European hands.¢ 

Kanak uprisings in protest over these usurpations, in 1868 and 1878, 
followed closely upon large expropriations. The 1878 uprising gained 
enormous historical resonance because, the French claimed, this “savage 
uprising against civilization” was a “true racial war” In other words, 1878 
marked a definitive imperviousness to Kanak land claims. From that point 
in colonial politics, the fate of the Kanak declined precipitously. “A racial 
war,’ a war of savagery against civilization: those were the catchwords that 
drove the post-1878 administration of the islands. The tense postinsurrec- 
tion era was marked as well by a large-scale expansion of the penal colony. 
In that period there was no chance for Kanak land claims to be treated with 
equanimity. In fact, the existence of those claims as the basis for the revolt 
was only partially acknowledged. Rather, the motive force was identified as 
the hatred of the savage for the civilized, and the desire of the savages to ex- 
terminate the civilized. In all of this recriminatory rhetoric a phrase from 
the early colonial days resonated: “[T]he Caledonian is intelligent but is a 
monster of perversity’ The paradoxes in the French colonizing ideology— 
the contrast between those who could be saved by the land and those who 
were enslaved by the land—can be sufficiently explained only through ref- 
erence to the alleged perversity of the Kanak.’ 


five-sixths of 


Early Perspectives 


Turning to the early representations of the Kanak, we are confronted with 
two distinct sets of documents and types of discourse regarding the Kanak: 
a missionary tradition, embodied mainly in the writings of the Marists who 
established themselves in New Caledonia in the 1840s, and a secular tradi- 
tion, put forward in the writings of explorers, ships’ captains, colonists, and 
sailors, The secular writings date from the second Cook voyage (1770s) but 
do not grow numerous before the 1850s, when the French declared New 
Caledonia a colony. For the sake of clarity we will explore the missionary 
documents first, then return to the secular tradition, going back to the 
cighteenth century and proceeding through the 1870s. 


THE FIRST SUSTAINED European presence in New Caledonia, Catho- 
lic missionaries of the Marist order, arrived in 1843. Three priests were in 
the group, including the bishop of Amata, Monseigneur Douarre, and Fa- 
thers Viard and Rougeyron. Two Brothers, Jean Tavagnat and Blaise Mar- 
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moiton, accompanied the fathers. The tribes on the northeast tip of the big 
island (la grande terre) welcomed this group with generous hospitality. Ju- 
lien Laferriére, the captain of the ship that delivered on missionaries, wrote 
a glowing account of their installation in the Revue de VOrient (1845). He as- 
sured his readers that, although the missionaries could certainly count on 
the French military to protect them, “he had confidence that [they] would 
never find such intervention necessary, judging . . . by the displays of atfec- 
tion of the tribes of Balade and Koko.”® But these auspicious beginnings 
suffered quick reversals. By early October 1845, Pere Rougeyron reported 
to his superior in France of the Kanak: “[T]here is neither tenderness nor 
affection in these hearts that have not yet received Christian charity.” 

In the missionaries’ correspondence, we encounter a negative image of 
the Kanak based in their failings on an affective and moral level. The criti- 
cisms of the Kanak allege neither stupidity (impaired intellect) nor lack of 
will. The criticisms specifically focus on perverted desires. Interpreting each 
event in terms of a battle between good and evil, between the Catholic re- 
ligion and false superstitions inspired by demons, the missionaries attrib- 
uted the conduct of friendly Kanak to the intervention of God. These were 
the “faithful> the “good-hearted,” the “true converts” The Kanak who rose 
up against the missionaries were “traitors.” often bestial—“tigers,’ “lions.” 
“wolves,” or “dogs”—and above all, “false? “dishonest” and “liars” These 
negative attributes, while often traced to demonic inspiration, were fre- 
quently attributed to the inherent character of the Kanak. The Kanak were 
compared to a vine covered with “so many thorns and brambles” Or, worse 
yet, they were a people placed under a curse by God.!° 

A “faith in faith” colors the missionary records in a manner perhaps un- 
surprising but that nonetheless warrants consideration. To the missionar- 
les, a wavering affiliation with the mission indicated an inconsistent faith — 
a faltering love for the true God. That in turn indicated a perverted affect— 
that is, a love for demons rather than God and hence a sinful life. Pére 
Rougeyron, for example, was so enamored of conversion and so blind to 
the possible negative interpretations of his actions that during an epidemic 
that swept through the tribes of the northeast he hurried from hut to hut 
baptizing the dying Kanak. This epidemic, seemingly of the “virgin lands 
variety,” carried off up to a third of the villagers. Rougeyron reported that 
the dead were so numerous that they were often left unburied. As he 
walked around villages consoling and baptizing the dying he often trod and 
stumbled on the abandoned corpses. In this extreme situation, the Kanak 
began to suspect the missionaries of witchcraft. Rougeyron described how 
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IMAGINE VILLAGES SO OVERCOME by disease that they cannot bury 
their dead. Add to this scene a small group of foreigners who visit houses 
shortly before death arrives. In such a situation, the Kanak’s fear and anger 
seem natural, an easy step in the reasoning of a people overcome by un- 
precedented illness and host to strangely persistent visitors. Indeed, the 
Kanak were not, strictly speaking, incorrect in the inference that the mis- 
sionaries were carrying death; the germs they brought from Europe over- 
powered the Kanak with superb ease. Three thousand years of residence on 
these remote islands had not prepared the Kanak to resist the onslaught of 
European viruses, bacteria, and other microbes. Rougeyron’s recognition 
of the Kanak conviction, however, did not dissuade him or the other mis- 
sionaries from denouncing the Kanak with deep bitterness as traitorous, 
untrue converts. In the eyes of the missionaries, faith, achieved as a sudden 
illumination, could have (indeed, should have) fundamentally changed the 
social behavior and allegiances of the Kanak. An early history of this mis- 
sion activity wrote of “the souls regenerated by the baptismal waters which 
had already acquired Christian sentiments.” The desired change in senti- 
ment presumably would have made the Kanak love the missionaries un- 
conditionally. Their love for the missionaries would be a precursor and re- 
flection of their love for the Christian God. Such a love would be strong 
enough to bear any evil or temptation; it would be a divine and transforma- 
tive love. Formal conversion to Catholicism and the acquiring of Christian 
sentiment, the missionaries thought, should result in the immediate pro- 
duction of loyal and true subjects." 

The evidence of Kanak suspicion and growing angry resentment of the 
missionaries belied these expectations. Rougeyron reported in his journal 
that the Kanak suspected him of sorcery, but nonetheless he credited their 
anger and resentment to supernatural causes. As he reported, Rougeyron 
feared that the Kanak were prisoners of an evil that had hardened their 
hearts to the true faith. As the epidemic began to rage through the villages, 
Rougeyron descended into a tale of unmitigated darkness and horror. As 
‘vent followed event, the Kanak became more hostile, and more repugnant 
in the eyes of Rougeyron. He recounted at length the cannibalistic practices 
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of “the Tiger of the country” and his conspiring warriors, “a pack of dogs” 
Rougeyron described how the Tiger conserved “human meat” by roasting 
it ever ‘ smoky fire and then regrilling the pieces when they began to stink, 
Most disturbing to Rougeyron in this scenario was the duplicitous civility 
of one of the Tiger’s wives, the one in charge of the cooking, but also, para- 
doxically, “the most friendly one, the most precocious and gifted with for- 
mal politeness.” After these experiences, in the midst of the epidemic, 
Rougeyron recorded only outrage at the Kanak: “My God!,” he wrote, “to 
what island have we come? These men have nothing human about them 
except their faces and a soul which only faith convinces us that they pos- 
sess.?15 

Theorists in the Western tradition have considered access to natural law 
a definitional aspect of humanity, as well as a foundation for individual 
rights in political systems. Yet Rougeyron doubted that the Kanak could 
recognize natural law. “This people has trampled on the natural law and on 
all that is most sacred on earth, he declared in April of 1847. Because they 
ignored natural law, Rougeyron thought that God had “struck them with a 
curse, as when the heavens unleashed the Egyptian plagues.” Rougeyron 
did not speculate on the duration of this curse, but he hoped that it was not 
eternal. “We pray that, like Pharaoh, these people recognize the hand of 
God, from which they sprang,” wrote Rougeyron. Barring such a conver- 
sion, in the logic followed by Rougeyron, the Kanak remained inhuman in 
their affect and untouched by the dignity of divine law."4 


HAVING TRAMPLED ON the sacred and destroyed their access to natural 
law, to follow the missionary logic, the Kanak were not susceptible to con- 
version or Christian sentiment. For example, in an ethnographic article 
published in 1859, Pere Mathieu Gagniére portrayed the Kanak as ruled by 
fear, ignorance, and diabolical influence: “[B]efore the introduction of 
Christianity,’ he wrote, “the demon reigned as the master of this land, and 
the inhabitants lived... under the empire of fear of their evil genies.” The 
extensive roots of this demonic religion—spread throughout the compli- 
cated rites and customs associated with funerals, marriage, paternity and 
other family relations, purity and impurity, birth and circumcision—meant 
that each aspect of Kanak culture could be criticized as “demonic.” The fear 
of dark nights, for example, was cited by Gagniére as a product of the per- 
verted Kanak religion.'» 

The “false love” of the Kanak (directed toward the demonic rather than 
the godly), in Gagniére’s view, vitiated all their knowledge. Consider Gag- 
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niere’s account ofa spirit possession. According to Gagniere, a Kanak who 
had converted to Christianity and lived faithfully alongside the mission- 
aries was suddenly blinded. He groped his way home “in a state of com- 
plete insanity.” The possessed Kanak “spoke and cried out, pointing to a 
phantom following him”; he was seized by “deep moaning” and “troubled 
breathing” that culminated in “a furious fit” The Christians prayed in vain 
over this afflicted man. In desperation, the Christianized Kanak in atten- 
dance made recourse to a magical cure of “Kanak herbs” that were spit into 
the man’s face and ears, successfully curing him. “I do not know at all what 
could be the value of this explanation” the frustrated Gagniere reported. 
“[B]ut I do know that the sickness was real and I was greatly distressed by 
the pagan competition in this situation” Gagniére was all the more trou- 
bled to explain the efficacy of this “superstitious medicine,’ since these Ka- 
nak “were very far from renouncing the demon” Still in the clutches of the 
devil, how could it be that the Kanak possessed curative powers beyond 
that of Christian medicine? Gagniére remained perplexed. “I cannot under- 
stand by what virtue they were able to obtain such an extraordinary result.” 
Gagnieére’s subordination of intelligence to faith, in this anecdote, indicates 
how affect was thought to dominate cognition. Incorrectly directed affect, 
allying the Kanak with demons rather than with the Christian God, in 
Gagniére’s view, should have necessarily vitiated the Kanak herbal cures. 
His dismay was aroused by the continued power of an indissociable com- 
bination of Kanak medical science and “faith healing”—the “incorrect” af- 
fect of the Kanak here proved itself too powerful for Gagniére’s taste.!° 
The missionary Pere Lambert, who came to work with the Belep clans 
off the northern tip of /a grande terre in 1856 and continued his missionary 
efforts on the southern Isle of Pines until 1882, made the “affective” critique 
quite explicitly. Considered from either point of view, “physical, or moral 
and intellectual?’ the humanity of the Kanak, in Lambert’s view, was proved 
by “his manner of appraising certain acts, his spirit of observation, his 
method of counting, his language.” In Lambert’s opinion, the Kanak pos- 
sessed the intellectual capacity for rational behavior and the inherent ability 
to distinguish right from wrong. Many years of living with the Kanak, 
sleeping in their houses and sharing their food, had convinced Lambert 
that even though “the Caledonian possesses only a very incomplete and tat- 
tered knowledge of natural law, and he frequently violates the most ele- 
mentary principles ... he has an idea of good and evil” According to Lam- 
bert the moral sense of the Kanak included knowing “how to distinguish, 
Inside of himself, in the heavy, interior part of his being, certain acts which 
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he condemns in advance and which he should avoid.’ Thieving, lying, liber- 
tinism, even cannibalism, in Lambert’s opinion, were all condemned by the 
Kanak. This moral sense proved, to Lambert, that the Kanak was guided by 
liberty rather than instinct. The failing of the Kanak, in Lambert's view, was 
that they simply had no great desire to follow their own moral judgments, 
Lambert ascribed savagery not to the lack of a moral sense but rather to 
“indifference . . . a lack of earnest desire in the application of principles and 
the deduction of consequences.”!” 

According to the Augustinian tradition of Christianity, the soul 1s com- 
posed of affect unified with intellect. This stress on affect, or the emotions, 
is inherent in the missionary representations of the Kanak. However, only 
in Lambert’s writing is the philosophy of the self and affect explained, and 
even there it is not completely clarified. If we look a bit further afield, to the 
popular philosopher Renouvier, we are reminded that desire provided 
ends, or finalité, to human action. It linked an otherwise transient will to 
sustained endeavor. It directed will and intelligence into meaningful action. 
But desire, precisely, had to be human and moral: “[L]ove, passion, affec- 
tion, sentiment,” all of these, according to Renouvier, denote the moral 
element of humanity, that which elevates human sensibility above that of 
animals. Will, wrote Renouvier, produces force, or causality; but only de- 
sire, that is the moral dimension of humanity, can direct this will toward a 
goal. “Attachment and attraction,’ like disaffection and repugnance, “are 
not simple givens, like sounds, ticklings, or images, but arise as living em- 
bodiments of the law of finality. This law is inseparably inherent in senti- 
ment and passion.” “Passion functions as the center of the human” accord- 
ing to Renouvier. “[It] completes the individual” “Without passion,’ he 
contended, “the various components of the human subject would fall 
apart; understanding would freeze up, the will would become unfocused 
and mechanical; phenomena, linked only by logic, would not affect the 
comscience except as passing images. ... But in the presence of sentiment, 
logic is living, the will becomes feisty and determined. ... [T]he good 1s re- 


vealed and we are able to judge more surely the value of our moral deci- 
sions.”!8 


Affective Discordance: Cruel Melanesians 


The missionary perceptions of the Kanak relied on theologically guaran- 
teed souls” who were thought to enjoy a metaphysical existence and 
whose inadequate expression denoted a sinful state. In a secularized phi- 
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losophy of the self, the metaphysical soul subsides, leaving an inadequately 
expressed “self” simply nonexistent— or, to be more precise, leaving human 
identity unfulfilled, or “inhuman” While in the secular representations a 
language of trade and sociability superseded the language of God and sin, 
the affective flaws of the Kanak still figured centrally. Moreover, in the 
course of the nineteenth century the secular representations were codified 
as anthropological science, thereby adding institutional authority to a rep- 
resentational tradition that originated in an affective disjuncture. 

From the years of first contact through the 1830s, information on the 
Kanak relied mainly on the reports of the explorer Captain James Cook and 
the naturalist George Forster from 1774, as well as the naturalist Jacques 
LaBillardi¢re from the d’Entrecasteaux voyage of 1793. George Forster's rec- 
ord of the sojourn at New Caledonia in September of 1774 produced a no- 
ble image of the Kanak and a disparaging account of European sailors. Ac- 
cording to Forster’s account, the natives of the New Caledonia were hon- 
est, friendly, full of good humor, chaste, peaceable, well-disposed, and un- 
suspicious. This positive experience of the English contrasted thoroughly 
with the negative experience of the French. Indeed, one can say that an ini- 
tial affective disjuncture led the French into a sustained criticism of per- 
ceived affective flaws among the Kanak. The perversion of human senti- 
ment that would allow cannibalism to exist as a Kanak custom focused 
French dislike and disdain for these islanders. Notably, the countersuspi- 
cion held by the Kanak—that is, that the British and French were canni- 
bals— generated no commentary in nineteenth-century texts. The legend of 
Kanak cannibalism, however, took on a determining role in colonial cul- 
(CUR 

The horror of alleged cannibalism resonated in French accounts with 
other disagreeable qualities of the Kanak, their reluctance to trade with the 
French, their “ugliness,” and the way their women refused to satisfy the 
sexual hunger of the French sailors. The account by LaBillardiére bears re- 
peating in this context. LaBillardi¢re expressed his disappointment with 
the Kanak with great clarity: “[T]hese savages won’t trade, [their women] 
will not consent to come on board our vessel; and when we were desirous 
of making them a present of anything, the men took it to carry to them.” 
LaBillardiére raised the question of trade and sexual relations again a few 
weeks later. In that later report, his disappointment had turned to accusa- 
tions of immorality. But the rancor with which LaBillardiére reported this 
“proof of questionable morals” stemmed from the unsatisfying coquetry of 
the female Kanak. George Forster reported a similar story, although he was 
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more conscious that the Kanak women were amusing themselves at the 
sailors’ expense: “They took pleasure 10 disappointing their new adorers, 
and laughed very heartily as often as they had put their little arts in practice. 
There was not a single instance, during our stay upon the island, of their 
ever having condescended to permit any indecent familiarity from an 
European; and innocent recreation, which shewed them good humoured, 
and not destitute of ingenuity, was what they strictly adhered to.” 

LaBillardigre’s complaint addressed a dearth of sexual circulation. Ka- 
nak women were judged immoral because of their teasing behavior, not be- 
cause of licentiousness. LaBillardiére’s eagerness to condemn the Kanak 
people, his insistence on the “great corruption of manners among these 
cannibals” is voiced in the context of a Kanak chief’s denying the French 
access to his wife. French pleas and demands notwithstanding, this chief 
maintained a firm resolve to keep his wife from contact with the French 
sailors. LaBillardigre commented repeatedly on the inaccessibility of Kanak 
women. Indeed, the bold teasing cited above is the only instance he re- 
corded of behavior by Kanak women that could be construed as sexual.” 

Beginning with the negative portrayals by LaBillardi¢re, and building 
slowly throughout the nineteenth century, a myth of “the ugly Melanesian” 
blossomed and took root in French representations. The “ugly Melanesian” 
is most easily recognized in contrast with the quintessential myth of the 
noble savage, the Polynesian. Diderot’s Supplement to Bougainville’s “Voy- 
age” (written in 1772 but first published in 1796) guaranteed the endurance 
of the myth of Tahiti as the land of material abundance and sexual pleni- 
tude. In this tradition, the image of the Polynesians has approached that of 
the noble savage. In the context of the noble savage, sexual license indicated 
innocence and lack of guile or guilty shame. The ignoble savage, however, 
as represented by the “ugly” Kanak women, carried a moral opprobrium 
manifest in accusations of degradation and sexual deviance. French disdain 
for the jealous and reticent Kanak people led to sustained attacks on their 
character and culture. This initial sexual frustration was coded as racial an- 
tagonism and, over the decades, translated into theories of racial hierarchy. 
Notably, the first popular book on New Caledonia, published in 1854, the- 
matized the opposition between Polynesia and Melanesia.” 

M. Bougarel, writing for the Académie des sciences in 1861, employed 
the Polynesian/Melanesian divide, ranking the Melanesians as a race well 
below the Polynesians. Bougarel described the Caledonians as “intelligent, 
but greedy, deceitful, and ungrateful” To these distasteful qualities he 
added that “they appear completely insusceptible to all affectionate sentl- 
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ments.” As part of the affective flaw of the Kanak a perverted love of inac- 
tivity prevented them from working. “Suffer in order to suffer? Bougarel 
ore a supposed Kanak proverb. “[It] is better to be hungry than to 
work.” To this catalogue of vices, Bougarel added a final perversion, that 
“the men lived separately from the women and barely spoke with them” 
According to Bougarel, the exclusively male, and allegedly highly libertine, 
sociability of the Kanak derived from a desire to be free of family cares. 
Contending that this arrangement was a recent degenerative development 
in Kanak society, Bougarel faulted the homo-sociality of the Kanak men for 
the rapidly declining population on the islands.” 

From the French point of view, the affect of the Melanesian was unac- 
countable. This was never more true than when the Kanak preferred lovers 
of their own race to French men. Eugene Alcan, in his 1887 book extolling 
the missionary and civilizing offensive, placed the love of the Kanak for 
members of their own race at the center of their perverted affect: “In their 
minds Europeans are vastly inferior? wrote Alcan. “[N]othing is as beau- 
tiful to them as their dark skin; they speak of whites with disdain and say 
that they are not real men” This cultural self-love, to Alcan’s mind, denoted 
only error, a fallen and degraded state of existence. “It is impossible to 
imagine the profound chasm into which this unhappy people has fallen,” 
wrote Alcan. And, again, “[Of] all the peoples visited by [the missionaries’ 
ship] the Arche-d’Alliance, the New Caledonian was the most degraded, 
the one fallen the furthest.” An upright and educated heart could not shrink 
from the duty of battling such savagery, contended Alcan. “[L]etting them 
live freely, you all understand, would be a grave sin against humanity?* 

The battles of the French with the New Caledonians, just like their ro- 
mances with the Tahitians, can be read on an extremely literal level. The Ta- 
hitians lived lives of free love, and the French appreciated their hospitality. 
In the words of a French ethnographer from the late nineteenth century, 
“(T]he opposition between Melanesians and Polynesians, the first being re- 
garded as very degraded, the second heaped with praise, should be re- 
nounced. The origin of this prejudice is not difficult to determine. The Pol- 
ynesians are very sociable and very libidinous; the voyagers to whom they 

offer their women cannot dispense with them but through thanking them 
with a few words of praise. The Papuans, on the contrary, welcome the 
Europeans quite badly; they attack their ships and are very jealous, hence 
their reputation is also detestable” If the successful civilizing process may 
be likened to the French romance with Tahiti, the experience in New Cale- 
donia was a decided failure, a romance turned to desperate coercion, mu- 
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tual denigration, and disdainful renunciation. As the anthropologist Jean 
Guiart has written, “[AJll the insidious deformations of the ideas of the 
Western theorists have issued from the opposition of the black Melanesian 
and the light Polynesian.” Administrators, explorers, and ethnographers 
who have depicted the Melanesians as black, as continually at war, as irre- 
deemably savage, according to Guiart, have all succumbed to the political 
demands of the colonial endeavor. While the Polynesians were amenable to 
colonization and worked willingly in the lower echelons of European en- 
terprises, the Melanesians largely refused cooperation. The Melanesian re- 
luctance to serve French desires and their resistance to circulation resulted 
in a judgment of them as an inferior race. One might read this evidence as 
proof that sexual attraction promoted the circulation thought necessary to 
the process of civilization. Certainly the Tahitian impulse toward sexual 
commerce earned them a higher ranking on the ladder of evolution.” 


Cannibalism and the Lack of Individual Integrity 


In allegations of Kanak savagery, the primary flaw under censorship was 
affective, “a lack of human moral cords; as one ethnographer expressed it. 
No place in representations of the Kanak was this “affective flaw” more evi- 
dent than in allegations of cannibalism among the Kanak. The allegation of 
cannibalism immediately brought into question the very humanity of the 
Kanak; what kind of “person,” after all, would eat another person? Instinct, 
a debased form of divine love or reason, must animate these creatures, so 
thought many of the French. Rougeyron, for example, characterized the 
Kanak as a “cannibal people, excessively brutal and which seems to have 
forgotten all the first principles of natural law” The ethnographer Jules 
Garnier reacted to cannibalism with a “sense of horror” that “one would eat 
one’s brother.”6 Indeed, he reasoned that only because the Kanak lacked a 
full moral sensibility could they escape the same repulsion: “I am convinced 
that this sentiment of horror which we have regarding the idea of eating 
people is completely absent in the Kanak. He lacks this moral cord, just as 
he lacks many others.” Paul Cordeil, a settler colonist writing in 1885, re- 
flected on the same concern: “[F]or them, it really is a moral depravation. 
... Before their contact with Europeans, they had no suspicion of the hor- 
ror raised by such actions?” 

As demonstrated in the account given by a ship’s surgeon, Victor de 
Rochas, cannibalism became a synecdoche for a more general lack of proper 
affect—in Kanak personhood, their property relations, their family rela- 
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tions, aud their cerebral functions. Rochas cited the praise of “arbitrary 
violence as the clearest sign of the Kanak’s depravity. Such violence was 
epitomized by the “despotic” chiefs, who (allegedly) freely ate their sub- 
jects. Rochas argued that the Kanak attitude toward cannibal chieftains 
could be characterized with the phrase “You do them great honor, sir, by 
eating them.” Rochas editorialized, “What degradation of the human spirit! 
[It] is despotism which has produced this fine result. Habitual deference 
and—I almost say ‘instinctual’-—submission”28 Here a misconceived, in- 
stinctual subordination bred a general condition of enslavement, a lack of 
liberty within Kanak society that surfaced in other ways as well: violence of 
men toward women; lack of polite manners; and lack of circulation of peo- 
ple, goods, and money. The condition of enslavement and constraint was 
emphasized by Rochas: “[In] no other corner of the civilized world is cir- 
culation as restrained as it is in New Caledonia. In order to visit another tribe, 
one must already be known there, or, one must want to be eaten.’ 

According to Rochas, the displaced, lone individual lost any security of 
identity. The Kanak “self” appears here only as enslaved, as chattel of a des- 
potic chief. Misconceived love of submission, according to Rochas, pro- 
duced a Kanak-self that was insubstantial and subject to literal and violent 
consumption. Contemplating the equivalencies established by Rochas, one 
sees that in his view, the inability to possess correct emotions constituted a 
basic failing of the Kanak, a lack of a willed coherence (self-love and self- 
possession) where the bedrock of self should have been. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseaw’s distinction between amour propre (pride and vanity induced by 
social competition) and amour de sot-meme (natural love of oneself and the 
instinct of self-preservation; guided by reason and modified by compas- 
sion, this creates humanity and virtue) provides a useful conceptual tool for 
comprehending this criticism. Working with these terms, one can say that 
according to French perceptions the Kanak lacked amour de sot-meme.» 


The Possessive Individual Contrasted to 
Kanak “Savages” 


The contrast between the administrative land policy for French penal colo- 
nists and for the Kanak demonstrates the consequence of affective flaws 
(impropriety, one might say) in the domain of proprietorship. The notion 
that the first form of property is the self has been enshrined in liberal politi- 
cal theory. C. B. Macpherson’s famous documentation of liberal “possessive 
individualism” was preceded in the critical tradition by Karl Marx and 
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Friedrich Engels. In The German Ideology they remark on the widespread 
conflation of “self” with property among liberal theorists. To lack property, 
for the bourgeoisie—in the words of Marx and Engels —is to lack a “self? 
The fate of the Kanak represents an inversion of this logic: lacking Proper, 
affective selves, they were considered unfit to hold property. The “affective 
self” emerges from these events as an assumed precondition for the “pos- 
sessive self?° 

In the drama of the 1878 insurrection, the Kanak defense of their land 
was not recognized as a lawful concern. Rather, the insurrection was con- 
demned as a “savage uprising; We can read this condemnation, now, with 
more discerning eyes. “The natives have sought to exterminate the white 
race,” proclaimed a widely circulated pamphlet in the wake of the insurrec- 
tion of 1878. A relatively evenhanded report by the ship’s captain Mathieu 
characterized the war as a “revolt of barbarism against civilization” The 
“superb savagery” of the revolt provoked widespread calls for pitiless sup- 
pression of the Kanak. Some ardent French advocated wiping out the en- 
tire race. To justify the French reprisals, one colonist advised the authori- 
ties: “[F]inally . . . consider that the race which this colony is killing is at the 
very bottom of the ladder of humanity. They are savages who have not even 
raised themselves to the lowest level of civilization. No art has arrived to 
soften their ways. They are ferocious to the point of being cannibals” Can- 
nibalism, that definitive marker of inhuman affect, dominates this charac- 
terization of the insurgents. From that point of view, the only logic to the 
insurrection resided in the “fact” that the Kanak were “savages” and that 
they therefore resisted “civilization,”3! 

The French rhetoric of Kanak savagery did not correspond to the level 
of violence perpetrated. In the course of the revolt the French suffered ap- 
proximately two hundred casualties. The Kanak reportedly lost more than a 
thousand men. French reprisals also included the burning of whole villages, 
the destruction of crops and coconut trees, and the eventual deportation of 
some one thousand Kanak to neighboring islands. Several thousand hec- 
tares of Kanak land were subsequently expropriated and delivered into the 
possession of European colonists.22 The government actions took their di- 
rection from the alleged savagery of the Kanak. Savages, by definition, 
could not pursue legitimate political goals; they could not defend a way of 
life that by definition was perverse and immoral. The “savage Kanak,” so 
evil and incomprehensible, did not compare with the French citizen, nor 
even with the criminal in training to be a “possessive individual” 

The image of the incomprehensible savage burst into full bloom in the 
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wake of the 1878 insurrection, but the ground for this sign was very well es- 
tablished. Irrational cruelty, following a perverse logic of their misguided 


race, these features of “savagery” put the Kanak beyond the pale of human 
behavior. 


Conclusion: Ethno/dialogic Encounters 


Indicative of the contested and fractured French representation of the co- 
lonial process, at the close of the nineteenth century and in the early years of 
the twentieth, sympathetic ethnographic voices emerged that placed Kanak 
sentiment at the center of their self and social system, thereby rendering it 
comprehensible and defensible within French culture. The ethnographers 
Foley and Durand bridged the affective disjuncture in a manner that pre- 
figured the more fully developed empathetic ethnography of Maurice 
Leenhardt.*? 

Foley’s articles, printed in 1879 in the Bulletin de la societe de Vanthro- 
pologie, recall us to the question of romance and the civilizing process, an 1s- 
sue treated only negatively through most of the century. LaBillardiere’s 
original lament, “their women will not come on board; his petulant disap- 
pointment at the Kanak men’s position between their women and the 
French sailors, turned to vituperation at the eventual teasing behavior of 
the women. This hostile and uncomprehending attitude was sustained in 
almost all nineteenth-century accounts. Over and over one reads of the ug- 
liness of Kanak women and the savagery of the race. But in Foley, the Ka- 
nak woman figures as a seductive agent of civilization as she tempts the Ka- 
nak warrior from the company of men to the charms of heterosexual life. 
Here, for the first time, the Kanak was represented as she (at least ostensi- 
bly) appeared to the Kanak; although Foley’s argument employs a widely 
used theory of civilization his article presents a glimmer of an ethnographic 
recognition of Kanak subjectivity. 

In contrast to the majority of the ethnographers, who could not con- 
ceive that the Kanak found themselves more attractive than they found the 
French, or who, like Eugene Alcan (1887), considered such attraction a 
sign of racial depravity, Durand (in 1900) crowned his portrait of the 
“remote savages of New Caledonia” with a homily on Kanak family struc- 
ture, “the deeper one delves into the interior, the more these primitives are 
natural and hospitable. The spirit of family cohesion is preserved.” More- 
over, he gave a very positive account of Kanak women, emphasizing the 
way they searched out flowers to put in their hair and explaining how they 
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“use all sorts of creams and tonics to keep themselves beautiful” Durand 
pointed to the pleasures in lives of the Kanak women, including fishing, 
hunting, dancing and even going with their men to battles. This un- 
common ability to perceive the normal pleasures of daily existence within 
Kanak culture was acknowledged by Durand, “After living among these 
people for a long time, one learns to know and to appreciate them, and, in 
the end, one finds with great surprise that they are less savage than one had 
at first thought.” 

These ethnographies prefigured the empathetic writings of Maurice 
Leenhardt, who lived and worked as a Protestant missionary in New Cale- 
donia from 1902 to 1926. Already well known to historians of anthropology 
through the biography written by James Clifford, Leenhardt deserves sus- 
tained attention by historians of French thought. He opened the Kanak 
psyche and culture to French understanding through locating and ex- 
plaining the sentiments that structured and gave coherence to Kanak cul- 
ture 

Leenhardt pointedly explained how even Kanak monnaie—to a Western 
mind, the quintessential object of exchange, and hence the representative 
of the fluidity.of desires and objects—embodied relationships, life, and 
honor. Small, smooth beads assiduously crafted from shells and strung to- 
gether on fine threads, as Leenhardt explained, the Kanak’s monnaie was 
handled as carefully as if they were holding the thread of life itself. In fact, 
Leenhardt emphasized, “[It] is exactly that which he holds dangling from 
his fingers.” Monnaie was a receptacle for life-centered affect, a representa- 
tive of life itself, and often expressive of the bonds of fecundity that com- 
posed the maternal lineage, as well as the continuity and proliferation of 
life. By writing an ethnography that willingly located Kanak affect at its 
center, Leenhardt portrayed the Kanak people as comprehensible.37 

Ieenhardt conveyed a sense of the inherent legitimacy of the Kanak 
sentiments and loyalties. In so doing, he oriented his thinking away from 
“affective perversity” and toward questions concerning how affective ties 
structured the individual in Kanak culture. The theory Leenhardt devel- 
oped of the archaic “personage” identified forms of possession and rela- 
tionships (including one’s relation with oneself) as a foundation of Kanak 
culture that distinguished it from French (and Western) culture. According 
to Leenhardt, the Kanak psyche was essentially “disaggregated” — it mani- 
festly was not organized like the possessive individual. Rather than an ego- 
based identity, witha strong commitment to self- possession, the traditional 
Kanak gained identity through a complex system of relationships. While 
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many of these identity-generating relationships occurred between people— 
that is, between mother and daughter, father and daughter, and so forth— 
they also developed between a person and animate and inanimate objects. 
Leenhardt described at length, for example, the complex affective bond and 
identification marked by a homonymic relationship between a Kanak girl 


and a young bull. He rendered this general means of identity formation in 
the following: 


The Kanak speaks of the totems which circulate, of the sculptures which en- 
lighten, of the yam as the living substance of the ancestral and totemic land, 
which is also located in the grasses and which is symbolized in the pearls of 
monnate and in the transparent virtues of jade. He himself, just like the jade, the 
grasses, and the yam, he comes from these mountains in which live the source of 
all life. He cannot identity his “self” in this milieu, but he finds himself in each 
mythic element, in each totem or hero which participates in the milieu. He is 
but one part of each of the diverse dual relationships in which he can affirm his 
existence.*® 


Leenhardt’s theory of the disaggregated Kanak personage employed a de- 
velopmental schema, a form of history of “the self? that located the posses- 
sive, Western self further along the path of historical progress. Nonetheless, 
his willingness to acknowledge Kanak affect as legitimate provides a strik- 
ing contrast to the prevalence of allegations of affective perversity in the 
nineteenth century. 
The “affective self” underlies discussions of the possessive individual in 
a manner that demands recognition. The strong tradition in missionary 
and secular representations of deriding Kanak affect and accusing it of per- 
version and inhumanity worked as a fundamental component in a dehu- 
manizing rhetoric. The ringing condemnation of the 1878 insurrection, the 
hideous revolt of savagery against civilization marked by the bloody crime 
of cannibalism, represented the “savage” Kanak as inhuman. Lacking hu- 
man moral cords, according to French representations, cursed with per- 
verted affect, the Kanak could exhibit neither true reason nor humanity. 
Following the logic we have excavated from the French representations, 
land ownership by such affectively stunted people could only have encour- 
aged the continuation of their erring culture. 
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To become civilized, they needed an emptiness in their souls 
that left room for the future. —Greg Dening, Islands and Beaches 


Death by Nostalgia in New Caledoma 


The death of Albert Grandier, a Communard journalist and editor of Le 
Rappel, is emblematic of the sorry fate of the deportes. Grandier, exhausted 
by the two-month siege and the final battles of Bloody Week that were the 
Paris Commune, sick even prior to his departure from France, proved inca- 
pable of sustaining the privations of the deportation. In New Caledonia he 
and a comrade built a rude hut for shelter and attempted, without success, 
to establish a small garden in the infertile soil. But “his heart” had remained 
in France with his adored sister, and “disgust” soon seized him entirely. 
“We watched as little by little his live and nervous intelligence weakened” 
wrote a friend. “[F]inally, he left his hut and comrade to go live in the 
woods, and to meditate in solitude on the fixed idea that had seized him” 
“Fixed idea,” or idée fixe, in nineteenth-century French medical language, 
was “a single pathological preoccupation in an otherwise sound mind.” The 
wee fixe that drove Grandier to his death was the obsessive desire to return 
to France. Grandier’s increasingly bizarre behavior prompted some com- 
rades to solicit aid from the administration doctors. These demands went 
unanswered; Grandier’s mental “alienation” went untreated. At the age of 
thirty Grandier died, alone and deranged, on “the open road leading to the 
Seay? 

According to fellow déportés, all of the 241 French political prisoners 
who died on the Isle of Pines and Ducos peninsula in the years between 
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1873 and 1876 died of nostalgia. In a speech given in honor of the deceased 
deportes, Léon Bourdon extolled these “martyrs to liberty” who, “spared by 
the firing squads, fell under the terrible blows of humiliation and nostal- 
gia.” He specified the rate of Communard deaths: “[In] 1872, following 
November first, six comrades died; in 1873, thirty-three died; in 1874, 
thirty-eight; in 1875, thirty-two; and, in 1876, forty-four” Louise Michel, 
deported to the Ducos peninsula, wrote in her memoirs of “homesickness” 
that pushed her fellow déportés into the grave. Herself admirably self- 
contained and resilient, Michel lamented that her fellow prisoners “nur- 
tured premature hopes” of amnesty “that disillusionment later crushed”; 
“they preferred to dream those fallacious dreams that killed them rather 
than to listen to the voice of reason. Too many times I walked in funeral 
corteges dressed in a clean white frock ... mourning some father of a family 
of little children, for during the first days of exile it was the fathers of small 
children who were most likely to leave for the deliverance of death?” 

This claim of “death by nostalgia” was hotly contested by officials of the 
penal administration. According to the administration, the bad character of 
the Communards manifested itself in the abuse of alcohol and congenital 
inactivity. The doctors who attended the cases of anemia and dysentery at- 
tributed these illnesses to organic pathologies. According to official re- 
ports, alcoholism, that great fin-de-siécle symptom of degeneration, caused 
the suicides among the déportés. Acknowledging that the deportation itself 
created or augmented such “moral” problems would have been tantamount 
to admitting the immorality of the penal regime. Hence, doctors and ad- 
ministrators turned a resolutely blind eye to the problem of mental illness 
among the deported Communards. Nostalgia, a version of severe depres- 
sion, was not admitted as a cause of death by the administration authori- 
ties! 


Toward Interpreting the Communards 
Nostalgia as an Historical Event 


This chapter explores fatal nostalgia within the realm of late-nineteenth- 
century international politics and nationalism: the French defeat in the 
Franco-Prussian war, the achievement of German statehood, the socialist 
uprising of the Paris Communards, and French attempts to recoup from its 
humiliation by expanding overseas in the isolated islands of New Caledo- 
nia. The deported Communards figure here as unwilling colonists and en- 
trenched enemies of the government that had sent them into exile. Their 
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nostalgic illness provides us with a lens through which the reconstitution of 
their national identities in colonial New Caledonia can be witnessed on the 
psychological level. 

From the perspective of the early twenty-first century, in a postmodern, 
postindustrial, hypermobile world, the level of emotional attachment to 
milieu characteristic of the nostalgia-prone nineteenth century proves diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Nostalgia currently evokes images of immaturity, of 
puppy love, or false sentimentality. In terms of the history of this disease it 
is not surprising that nostalgia evokes images of immaturity. The transition 
from traditional society to modernity, from the so-called primitive to the 
so-called civilized, is precisely what nostalgic illness was thought to express. 
Nostalgia appeared as a disease among groups experiencing a crisis of civi- 
lization: specifically, deracination, the displacement of large numbers of 
people, typically young men, from their homes to jumbled conglomera- 
tions such as national armies, the navy, or journeymen trades. The psycho- 
logical trauma represented by nostalgia resulted from the breaking of pri- 
mary bonds of family, affection, and at-homeness, and as such it mimicked 
a traumatic rupture of the mother-child bond in infantile development. 
One reading of the disappearance of the disease in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury points to a widespread emotional adaptation, achieved through the 
development of the characteristically modern independent sense of self. In 
this model, nostalgia expresses a momentary crisis in modernization, a 
troubled transition from “primitive” to “civilized” The interpretation pur- 
sued in this chapter views the developmental trajectory more skeptically 
and refuses the easy dichotomy between “primitive” and “civilized” It em- 
phasizes not the resolution of the psychological crisis but its foreclosure 
and displacement or projection, characterized by the displacement of moral 
anguish onto something or someone else. This reinterpretation of the psy- 
chological process provides, in the conclusion of this chapter, for a re- 
evaluation of the very terms of discourse, most especially of “civilization”! 

Nostalgia bridges individual psychological processes and collective co- 
lonial/national experience with its most crucial characteristic: sentiment. 
Love of one’s homeland was the undeniable attribute of the nostalgic suf- 
ferer. That is less apparent in English than it is in the original German. 
Heimweh was coined as a medical term in 1688; its literal meaning is home- 
pain or sickness. As a disease, nostalgia designated specifically the home- 
sick; it was not a general term, as we now casually employ it. This focus on 
home combined with the developmental component of the disease allowed 
nostalgia to express allegiance to nationalism and civilization.° 
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Reflecting on the enormous distance between Paris and New Caledo- 
nia, déporté Achille Balli¢re wrote: “[T]he thought of the distance kills us. 
We can claim, without exaggerating, that deportation to this arid land sur- 
passes all other crimes; it leaves far behind it the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots, or other tragedies.” Suffering horribly, both physically and psychi- 
cally, from their defeat and their imprisonment, and subjected to a coercive 
penal regime, the Communards continued to battle against the French 
government yet also to maintain a loyal nationalism. In their writings, the 
Communards’ claim to die of nostalgia evoked powerful images of deep 
love for France and of exile as primordial human fall from grace. Subjected 
to the potentially mortal wound of nostalgia, these prisoners moved 
through a “modernizing” psychological process in which the traditional 
and primitive were rejected, the condition of uprooted modernity ac- 
cepted, and a strong sense of identity achieved, alternatively through pos- 
sessive individualism or projection onto “an other.” The complicated and 
ambivalent projection of darkness onto the New Caledonian Kanak, ex- 
plored in the final section of this chapter, demonstrates how that group 
came to represent the “primitive other” against which French “civilization” 
was constructed.° 


THE COMMUNARDS truly experienced the hardship of exile and the bit- 
ter longing fed by nostalgia. Their memoirs and letters recount these dif- 
ficulties as first-hand experience; their newspapers published articles offer- 
ing advice on how to thwart the disease; and their funeral orations reflected 
on the bitter fate of the exiled—worse, so they said, than those who died 
brutally in battle, because the nostalgic endured a long, lingering death. 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of such claims. The emotional 
depth of the Communards’ political commitment was enough to hold off 
the French army for two months, to endure the massacre of their fellow in- 
surgents, and still to maintain a defiant opposition toward the government. 
To suspect such political actors of untrue emotion or of a flippant employ- 
ment of sentimental nationalism 1s not credible.’ 

The historical specificity of these “deaths by nostalgia” can nonetheless 
be subjected to scrutiny in order to reveal the broader meanings created 
with the aid of this self-diagnosis. The cultural specificity and historical 
contingency of this self-diagnosis is acute; indeed, the aim of this chapter is 
to expose the specific meaning entailed in constructing a psychological and 
political identity chrough nostalgia. The medical history of the nostalgia di- 
agnosis provides an understanding of the correlation of the disease with a 
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crisis of “modernization.” Psychoanalytic interpretations by Sigmund 
Freud, Julia Kristeva, and others, while not all of the nineteenth century, 
partake of the same psychomedical and general cultural tradition and con- 
tribute substantial insights into the workings of nostalgia and psychoge- 
netic identity construction. While nineteenth-century theorists of nostalgia 
spoke of a widespread adaptation to “civilization,” the changes wrought 
were not so dramatic as to make the nineteenth-century mentality inacces- 
sible to us. Careful interpretation of Communard experiences in light of 
this disease reveals the intricacies of a French nationalism reconstituted in a 


colonial location. 


Amnesty, Torture, and Political Life: The Politics of 
the Exile and the Conditions of the Deportation 


An abundance of French medical dissertations on nostalgia demonstrates 
that the reluctance of French doctors to diagnose nostalgia did not apply 
earlier in the century, nor, even, during the Commune, when government 
soldiers were suffering. In ignoring the nostalgia of the deportes, the penal 
authorities sought to discredit the ardent nationalist sentiment expressed 
by the Communards. This practice reflected the extreme defamation the 
Communards had suffered in France.® 

Above all, the deportes suffered from stark emotional isolation and from 
lack of communication with France. Despite an official policy to reconsti- 
tute families in New Caledonia, only 174 women joined their deported 
husbands before the general amnesty in 1880. Of the 4,500 deported, only 
twenty were women. Cut off from family and loved ones, the déportés lan- 
guished in the overwhelmingly male environment. In the first year or two 
of the deportation, there was some chance of sociability, including possible 
sexual relationships, with the Kanak population on the Isle of Pines. The 
missionaries, however, convinced the authorities to prohibit déportes from 
approaching the Kanak, especially on the mission grounds. The French 
women on the Isle of Pines offered camaraderie to many of the men, but 
this promiscuous sexuality did not substitute for sincere familial attach- 
ment.’ 

The emotional privations of the deportation produced an apathetic 
state of mind, expressed as a deep boredom with life in the colony. Even 
short-term exiles such as Achille Balliére (who escaped in 1874.) or Frangois- 
Camille Cron (deported in August 1874. and repatriated in November 1876) 
displayed escalating alienation and emotional torment in their memoirs. 
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Balliere recorded a profound boredom that paralyzed his will. From bore- 
dom he developed a diminished sense of self, feeling that he could make no 
initiative, nO Movement of his own, that everything he did or said was ri- 
diculous. Cron, seized by the news of his father’s death, speculated that this 
sadness, added to his considerable sufferings, would push him over the 
edge. If he were not amnestied soon, he reflected, he would surely die. In 


his case, deep love for the children he had left behind in France allowed him 
to hold on to life.'° 


The Nostalgia Diagnosis: A Disease that Rises with 
Mobility and Declines with the Amenities of Civilization 


Nostalgia, in the nosology of nineteenth-century medical experts, was a 
form of melancholy or depression. But unlike melancholy, which sprang 
from an unspecifiable sense of loss and loneliness, nostalgia always had a 
specific, attributable cause. In the case of the déportés, pining for home—for 
France and the national republic—allowed nostalgia to take hold. The 
symptoms of this disease included listlessness, inactivity, dysentery, and 
anemia. Death arrived as the result of these symptoms, or as the last, des- 
perate act of the nostalgic, suicide.'! 

The medical correlation of physical symptoms with psychic stress or 
trauma reveals a cultural predilection for specific forms of understanding. 
The willingness or inability to recognize a set of ailments as a disease has 
been thematized in research, for example, on AIDS and chronic fatigue 
syndrome. Epidemic illness resulting from the vogue for a particular diag- 
nosis occurred with hysteria in the late nineteenth century, and more re- 
cently with multiple personality disorder. A psychological disease such as 
nostalgia cannot be traced to viral activity, yet nonetheless the suffering was 
powerful and heartfelt. The codifications given to nostalgia in nineteenth- 
century medicine claimed that nostalgia, “civilization,” and mobility were 
intertwined. Exposing the definition and progress of the disease, in its 
nineteenth-century terms, reveals specific psychological crises and accom- 
modations within the accelerating spread of modernity. Working with 
these medical records, a critical understanding (aided by contemporary 
psychoanalytic theory) of the various methods of curing or managing nos- 
talgia can be grasped.'? 

Nostalgia, according to Jean Starobinski, was the neologism created by 
a Swiss doctoral candidate, Johannes Hofer, in 1688. Literary and medical 
texts had previously addressed the disease of melancholy, specifically erotic 
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melancholy (mélancolie érotique or mélancholie amoureuse). These sources 
described the symptoms and somatic wounds produced by Privation of a 
love-object. Hofer expanded the medical terrain to include illness that re- 
sulted from the removal from one’s accustomed milieu. According to 
Hofer, nostalgia was a disease of the imagination “that causes the nervous 
fluids always to take the same path in the brain and hence, one idea—the 
desire to return to one’s land—is constantly reawakened.” The idee fixe of 
the nostalgic limited his ability to perceive the diverse objects at hand. 
Caught in the endlessly recurring desire for home, exterior reality receded 
into a phantom for the nostalgic. This retreat from reality into fantasy, in 
psychoanalytic terms, marks psychotic regression. In the words of Starob- 
inski, a regressive longing for childhood, oral satisfactions, and maternal 
caresses characterized full-blown nostalgia. The nostalgic, in this view, re- 
treats from independent maturity into a fantasy of reunification with the 
mother. 

Inthe seventeenth century, Johannes Hofer conceived of nostalgia as a 
specifically Swiss disease, striking mainly mercenary soldiers during their long 
sojourns abroad. As the decades passed, the disease spread, so that, for exam- 
ple, French armies in the revolutionary wars of the 1790s and the first decade 
of 1800 suffered epidemics of the disease. Journeymen, sailors, and other 
young men more or less forcefully uprooted from their homes and required 
to travel abroad at a young age were thought especially susceptible to the dis- 
ease. It was agreed that women enjoyed a natural resistance to the illness, 
since they rarely moved from their home except to establish another one. "4 

Michael Roth, 1n his history of the nostalgia diagnosis in nineteenth- 
century France, emphasizes how the popularity of the diagnosis correlated 
with the advances of “civilization.” From its entry into medical language in 
the seventeenth century, the nostalgia diagnosis slowly became more fre- 
quent in the eighteenth century, finally reaching the height of its popularity 
in the 1820s and 1830s. Features of civilization— including roads, canals, 
and railroads, and the knowledge of foreign languages, customs, and geog- 
raphy—first facilitated the spread of nostalgia, then quelled its rising tide. 
The increasing mobility of the masses in the nineteenth century provoked a 
rise in the rate of nostalgia. The decline of the diagnosis, in the late nine- 
teenth century, can be attributed in part to even easier and faster travel and 
to increased ease of communication as standard French became more 

widely known. But the cultural habituation to relocation—the increasing 
sense of the normalcy of the conditions of deracinated modernity—must 
have also contributed to the falling off of the diagnosis. According to Roth, 
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the decline of the nostalgia diagnosis signaled not so much a disappearance 
of the condition as a turn away from efforts to prevent the disease or to cure 
the patients. “In the modern world we are all potential experts in nostalgia, 
observes Roth.' 

Coping with mobility required individuals able to circulate freely in the 
perpetually changing constellations of modern life. Strongly egoistic, less 
relationally identified individual psychologies functioned well in the flux of 
modern existence. In a twist on C. B. Macpherson’s “possessive individual? 
I call this type of personality the “self-possessed individual.” Such personalli- 
ties could tolerate the gap between their desires and projections and unfa- 
miliar, perhaps even rejecting milieus. The nostalgia diagnosis can be read 
as a barometer, then, with its rise indicating increased deracination and its 
fall indicating acceptance of modern individualism. The increased willing- 
ness of large numbers of people to transplant their lives entailed a broadly 
based change in sentiment and an alteration in the mentality of Europe- 
ans.!° 

The overt relation to the construction of the self distinguishes nostalgia 
among mental illnesses of the nineteenth century. Medical accounts of neu- 
rasthenia, for example, described nervous exhaustion at the need to con- 
stantly reconstruct oneself as the physiological product of a diseased or 
hereditarily deficient nervous system. In contrast, the medical view of nos- 
talgia emphasized subjective and affective causes for the disease. Moreover, 
the cure, like the cause, lay in the desire of the nostalgic individual to return 
to his old self, to make himself whole again, by finding a way back home. 
Indeed, immediate return to one’s home was the universally preferred pre- 
scription for the severely nostalgic.’” 

In the colonies, the amenities of civilization were less available and the 
distance from home greater. For nostalgics in the colonies, then, dedication 
to the national colonial project assumed greater importance than individual 
desires. The colonial administrator Charles Lemire, in his guidebook to 
colonization in New Caledonia, warned prospective settlers of the dangers 
of nostalgia. He explained that if homesickness were not assuaged through 
a dedication to the work of colonization it could develop into full-blown 
nostalgia, “an incurable sickness in the colony.” The only antidote to nos- 
talgia in the colonies, in the opinion of Lemire, was “dedication to the glo- 
rious project of colonization” The colonial endeavor should inspire pride, 
Lemire reasoned. “If one regards one’s stay in the colonies as exile?’ he ex- 
plained, “it is difficult to do one’s part in the work of colonization. One 
does not even have the satisfaction of saying, when leaving, that one has 
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worked for the common good, that one has contributed a stone to a new 
edifice, and that one leaves behind a trace of the intelligence and activity of 
Europeans.” But such dedication to the colonial project was complicated by 
the fact that the Communards’ “time in the colony” was indeed exile.'* 

The Communards could not simultaneously participate in the “glori- 
ous project of colonization” and keep faith with their identity as political 
déportés. In his role as editor of a short-lived prisoner newspaper, Parisian 
illustré, Louis Barron remarked that New Caledonia was very attractive. 
But he indicated how little this beauty affected him with a quotation from 
the poet Victor Hugo: “[If] I weren’t held captive, I would love this coun- 
try?’ Unwilling to accommodate the penal administration and unwilling to 
love the land of their exile, what recourse presented itself to the Com- 
munards in the battle for survival in the penal colony? Nostalgia, let us re- 
call, already formed a protective barrier between the prisoners and the pe- 
nal regime. The “sickness” of the déportés, according to the penal adminis- 
trators, could be explained either by organic disease or by alcoholism, an 
explanation that impugned the character of the déportés. “Nostalgia” coun- 
tered the explanations of the penal regime, while also valorizing the nation- 
alist sentiments of the Communards.'° 

Nostalgia, moreover, surpassed this direct valorization of nationalist 
sentiment. This disease expressed the loss of “self” suffered through defeat 
and exile. Separation from home, for a nostalgic, took on the dimensions of 
a horrifying loss of all most dear and meaningful in one’s life. Removed 
from one’s home milieu, affect became objectless; separation from milieu 
caused the self to “dis/integrate.” The nostalgic had precisely the problem of 
a lack of coherence, a dissembled moral self, caused by the profound sense 
of loss (or absence) at the center of one’s self. The recovery of a strong sense 
of self corresponded with recovery from nostalgia and with recovery from 
humiliated defeat. 

Nineteenth-century medical doctors expressed the absence of self suf- 
fered by the nostalgic as a separation of the “soul” from the “body”: “[It] 
seems ... that the soul of the nostalgic no longer resides in the body and 
that it has broken all ties with it” This sense of an “absent self” or an emp- 
tiness in the center of the self was expressed as well as an invasion by a void. 
Overcoming this void was the central task of recovery.”° 

The particularity of the Communard tactics in managing nostalgia 1s 
apparent in contrast to the late-nineteenth-century psychological theories 
of William James, Ernst Mach, and Franz Brentano, whose empiricist psy- 
chology attenuated the very idea of a “self” The only ascertainable self, ac- 
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cording to their theories, consisted of varying states of consciousness pro- 
voked by sensations. Men of letters, such as the self-conscious advocate of 
decadence J. K. Huysmans, extolled this illusory and fleeting “sensory self? 
In a similar way, and much more recently, Jacques Lacan has celebrated the 
lack of a unified “self” The devastating anxiety of “selflessness” among the 
deported Communards, in contrast to these learned authors and theorists, 
provoked a sophisticated, if ad hoc, agenda of “self-defense.” This “self- 
defense” is best understood in relation to a concept of “self” constituted 
through sentiment found in such diverse nineteenth-century French theo- 
rists as Auguste Comte and Charles Renouvier. As we shall see, in manag- 
ing their nostalgic illness, the Communards re-created strong identities, 
capable of critique and oppositional politics.”! 

I write “manage” intentionally. In circumstances such as the deporta- 
tion, where returning home or taking root in the new land was quite 1m- 
possible, nostalgia had to be managed, rather than cured. 


The Psychic Terrain of Defeat and Nostalgia: 
Encountering the Void 


The Communards had suffered horribly battling against their fellow coun- 
trymen.” The battles of Bloody Week followed on a two-month siege of 
the city. Undermanned and overpowered, the Communards experienced 
losses of nightmarish proportions. The deportation took place while the 
Communards still suffered physical and psychic trauma from the battles 
and imprisonment prior to departure. Deposited on the islands after an ar- 
duous passage of from four to six months, often spent in chains in the hold 
of transport vessels, the Communards thought of solitude as their only suc- 
cor. The rude promiscuity of the prisons and transport vessels, combined 
with the harsh reality of defeat, prompted a desire for isolation so intense 
that little group solidarity existed among the new déportes. Indeed, one 
déporté derided the very notion of fraternity as a “vain and metaphysical 
concept” Fraternity, that hallmark of the Communard ethos, lost its allure 
in New Caledonia and was replaced only with solitude, inactivity, bore- 
dom, and despair.” 

Reflecting on the early deportation to the Isle of Pines, Frangois Jourde 
emphasized how correspondence with loved ones from France was the 
“sole consolation in this land devoid of all communication” and “the only 
tie to the exterior world and to the home country.” Once a month a ship 
Carrying mail arrived, but delivery of these letters was normally delayed 
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from two to three weeks. The hours spent waiting for letters were “the 
most cruel”: the few minutes spent reading were “delicious escape.” But af- 
ter the mail had been read, Jourde said, “we would fall back into our void 
and wander aimlessly in our solitude. Despite the energy and hope which 
we had kept up until then, some couldn’t resist the harsh conditions. ... 
Several déportés were struck by the worst of diseases, mental alienation 
[emphasis in original], and when the administration refused to take care of 
them, we took them in?4 

The conditions of the penal colony appear in detail in the memoir of 
Achille Balli¢re. New Caledonia (in current accounts a stunningly beautiful 
land) might have been interesting, he remarks, but “since it was a land of 
punishment” the déportés found it “charmless.”” The camp guards were intent 
on “demoralizing” the déportés: “[T]hey want the déportés to have no other re- 
sources than wine, vermouth, cognac. Alcohol and the withholding of mail 
from France feed the growing sorrow and exacerbate the nostalgia among the 
deportes, so that, finally, they will turn against each other.’ Balliére’s humor 
darkened as he continued to recount this sad existence of the deported: 


[W ]hat need do we have, anyway, to live this life? The weather is bad, the sky is 
black, our mood is dark. We think of the absent. My child, what has become of 
her? What has happened to my mother? Where is my father? My brother, my 
aunt, all the other people in my family, are they still alive? Work and study can- 
not distract me any longer. I am sure of this. These could no longer hold the in- 
terest of anyone who suffered these moral torments and these desperate, physi- 
cal pains.”° 


The physical symptoms of nostalgia, produced by the harsh uprooting 
and forced inactivity of the deportation, were related in detail by déporté 
and freemason Louis Redon. Arrested in early 1875 for participating in the 
events of the Commune, Redon expressed the pain of separation from his 
wife and son in a long series of letters. On January 15, 1875, Redon wrote to 
his wife of his lack of appetite and difficulty eating: “If I die of hunger, it 
will be my own fault” Difficulties eating and sleeping, boredom, and a 
deep longing to be with his wife and child appear over and over in his early 
letters. Redon later complained of the difficulty in adjusting to the New 
Caledonian climate: “I’ve been suffering since my arrival here” he wrote. 
“[My] lungs are clogged up; my food doesn’t digest properly; my head is 
foggy. At night I sweat profusely and sometimes there’s a pounding in my 
ears which makes me nearly deaf?” A few days later he complained of rats 
gnawing at his bed sheets as he slept. Barely two months after that, in late 
December 1875, Redon complained of being completely cut off from 
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France and his extended family because of administrative withholding of 
mail. Within a year of his first imprisonment he died—according to the of- 
ficial diagnosis, of “anemia.” 

Louise Michel, famous in the post-Commune era for her selfless devo- 
tion to revolutionary causes, told of looking forward to meeting her com- 
rade Augustin-Joseph Verdure upon her arrival at the Ducos peninsula. She 
had lost track of him during the fighting of the Commune but was count- 
ing on him to help her reach out to the younger déportés in New Caledonia. 
However, on her arrival in the penal colony she learned he had “died of 
grief at receiving no news from home?’ With bitter poignancy, Michel related 
that “only a few days after his death, a bundle of letters arrived for him.”” 

The pain of dislocation, the loss of sense of self and torment of nostal- 
gia, can be felt in another déporte’s letter to his family. The “void,” men- 
tioned by several déportés, is dwelt on at length in these passages. Writing 
from the Ducos peninsula, the minor socialist visionary Johannes Caton 
chafed under the intense surveillance of the gendarmes: “We can no longer 
escape even for one instant the realization of our position,’ he wrote. 
“(T]hey are constantly nearby. ... [N]Jothing at all will let us forget!” 
“Most depressing and afflicting” in this condition of constant surveillance 
was “the void which had ballooned” inside Caton. In an attempt to de- 
scribe this “void” or “emptiness,” Caton compared his condition to that of 
his “unhappy companions” whose “emptiness holds many sorrows, wife or 
children far away, their lives uncertain, the future lost?”8 

Caton’s unhappiness appeared as a pure lack, a void: “[F]or me; he 
wrote, “there is nothing but emptiness [/e vide], ennui, the present which 
I’ve lost. What could fill this emptiness?” In his hesitation to give content 
to his “emptiness, Caton’s self-description verged on falling within the 
bounds of melancholy. What could fill this void? Caton speculated. “Re- 
grets? What good would that be?” In this passage Caton reveals the depth 
of depression, the black pit of despair that seizes the victim and (in the 
paradox of depression) fills him or her completely with emptiness. Psycho- 
analyst Julia Kristeva examines how unrelieved depression allows such a 
psychological void to grow, taking over all parts of a person’s personality, 
impairing health and prohibiting meaningful activity. For Kristeva, a de- 
nied loss productive of the “void” can assume the dominant position in an 
individual’s psychology, determining all meaning (or meaninglessness) for 
that individual. Friedrich Nietzsche, in his Genealogy of Morals, famously 
wrote “man would rather have the void for his purpose than be void of 
Purpose” and argued that only the most exceptional individuals could 
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overcome the psychology that fixed meaning through reference to trauma 
and its resultant void. Neither theorists nor the déportes depict resolution of 
the “void” as easily accomplished. Returning home, the nineteenth-century 
medical cure for nostalgia, was a physical impossibility for the deportes; in 
psychoanalytic terms such regression would : produce only psychosis. 
Forced to operate in the condition of loss, individuals are confronted with 
the challenge of whether and to what extent this loss can be acknowledged 
and reintegrated into one’s identity. Failing this reintegration, loss 1s essen- 
tially rejected, resulting in permanent residence of hatred in the soul. In the 
case of the déportés we can see how the sense of emptiness and an inner 
chasm are forestalled and projected onto someone or something else.” 

“Deeply convinced” that he had performed his “duty” in defending the 
working people of Paris, Caton saw no reason to regret his revolutionary 
activities. Rather, he strove to bear with pride his deportation and its atten- 
dant psychic traumas. Despite this heroic resolve, Caton felt himself in- 
vaded by le vide. Senselessness, emptiness, and despair threatened to dis- 
place his “self? Caught between the abyss of depression and the fear of be- 
traying his political convictions, Caton admitted regretting neither the ap- 
parent cause of his distress—his participation in the Commune—nor his 
imprisonment and subsequent deportation. Finally, though, he rose from 
the mire of depression by fixing on his homeland and family: “[S]ome- 
times, it is true, I regret to see myself so far from my parents, from you [his 
sister], and from the country of my birth’ His regrets thus fixated in a nos- 
talgic fashion, a means of longing, an object of hope, had also been secured. 
By fixating on their homeland and families, the nostalgic déportés could di- 
rect their frustrated desires into one goal, that of returning home. This 
longing provided something to hope for throughout the long, torturous 
days of exile, but it could not fill the “void” that replaced their hearts.2° 

Incessant longing —a bulwark against the depressing realities of exile— 
also held a formidable danger. In this resistance to the situation at hand— 
that is, to the realities and tasks of colonization—lurked the threat of psy- 
chotic regression into an irreal world. The onset of the irreal was marked by 
the blunt refusal to take part in activity on the part of the Aéportés. Time in 
the penal colony passed in ceaseless dreaming of the beneficent republic 
and pining for the day of reconciliation with patrie and family. In this way 
the nostalgic déporté could remove himself from the present, from its dan- 
gers and threats, yet also from its potential satisfactions. Intense longing 
for home externalized the “emptiness” so that the present appeared only as 
absence, as a tormenting reminder of what was missing, as a void. 
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Dreaming of the beneficent republic, as depicted in The Dream by Charles Romain 
Capellero, sculptor and deported Communard. In 1879 Capellero was repatriated to 
France, where he continued his work as a sculptor. Reprinted with the permission of 
the Territorial Archives of New Caledonia, Amsterdam Collection. 


The dynamic of nostalgic loss of self is conveyed by déporté Louis Bar- 
ron in his portrait of “the agony of hunger, the tortures of abandonment, 
and the most heart-rending miseries” endured by the déportés. Barron em- 
phasized that “one must have experienced this existence in order to under- 
stand its bitterness.” He evoked the prisoners’ isolation and mental aban- 
donment by lapsing into a long, increasingly eerie description: 


[D Jays passed in silence, in a dark hut, the mind unfocused [esprit vague], the 
body inactive, the eyes straying through a book which one knows by heart; the 
only distraction is to fix a meager meal, then night falls, suddenly, not at all pre- 
ceded by a twilight, and, as one has no light, one goes to bed, but doesn’t sleep. 
Your feverish brain keeps you awake, or the mosquitoes with their buzzing and 
stinging prevent your sleep, and you can hear, distinctly, cockroaches gnawing 
the clothing, and, in the plains, the heavy flight and strident cry of the bats.?! 


ihe movement from objectified sensory organs (“the body; “the eyes,” 
the ears”) in this passage, to the universal (“one has no light”), and finally, 
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after a direct inclusion of the reader in his experience (“your feverish brain 
keeps you awake) “mosquitoes ... prevent your sleep”), to a flight out 
across a dark and ominous plain with the flying rodents of the island—first 
breaks the distance between writer and reader, then carries the reader out 
into the forlorn and forsaken nighttime of exile. Barron’s text testifies to the 
trials withstood by those deported Communards. Even more, it re-creates 
the psychic drama of the exile: it induces the irreal, the uncanny sensations, 
so daunting and difficult to vanquish. The unstable narrative voice in this 
passage reveals the displaced subject—the nostalgic patriot in exile—while 
re-creating the decentering pull for the reader’s experience. 

Indeed, idealized memories and images— projected into an idealized fu- 
ture—occupied the deportes minds to such an extent that Georges Pisier, a 
leading historian of the deportation, denounced the “irreal” character of 
the deportes thinking. The most masterful interpretation of this conglom- 
eration of the “irreal? the “eerie” the sense of being displaced in space and 
time, is Sigmund Freud in his essay on the Unheimlich. Written after the 
demise of the nostalgia diagnosis, Freud’s essay nonetheless evinces a keen 
appreciation for the associations that medical historians have identified as 
key in the nostalgic syndrome, chiefly the confusion of the imagination 
(possessed of an idee fixe) with reality. Playing on the German etymologies 
for home (Hem), homely (heimlich), homey (heimlich), and the uncanny 
(Unhetmlich) —and, let us add, nostalgia (Heimweh)—Freud retells the 
“humorous” saying, Love is home-sickness. He pushes a radical interpreta- 
tion of the desire for home, indicating that the true home of any man (he 
does not mention women) is his mother’s genitals. Here, according to 
Freud, heimlich and unheimlich are unified in a single experience and image. 
That the uncanny and the homey could be one and the same points to an 
infinite regression of meaning. In Freud’s comparison of the uncanny to a 
removal of the belief in objective reality looms the psychotic state of reuni- 
fication with the maternal womb. Moreover, he compares this “over- 
accentuation of psychical reality in comparison with physical reality” to the 
animistic convictions of “primitive people” and, to complete the nine- 
teenth-century equation, children. Longing for home, removal from objec- 
tive reality, and the threat of regression, both psychotic and social—all ap- 
pear in the plight of the nostalgic Communards.*2 

Freud’s interpretation reinforces our understanding of how the persis- 
tent reinternalization of affect, which caused increasingly unheimlich states 
of mind, could threaten to colonize the psyche. His interpretation also 
points to the nineteenth-century political resonances of the disease: the 
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threat of regression toward the “primitive.” Nostalgia, as a nineteenth- 
century disease, Was positioned along the road toward “civilization” It sig- 
naled that point at which an unchallenged status quo (thought of as one’s 
“natural” home life) was severed and abruptly replaced by the exigencies of 
the wider world. In the nineteenth-century understanding of the disease, 
those afflicted with nostalgia were poised on a cusp between development 
and regression, between progress and time-bound tradition, between, in 
colonial terms, “civilization” and “savagery.” 


Managing Nostalgia: New Identities 


This section and the next examine two means of managing nostalgia: the 
self-possessed individual and the renewed group-identity. On the one 
hand, the “self-possessed individual” offered a model that some prisoners 
emulated with success. On the other, an empowering, reconsolidated 
group identity emerged, one based not in the disabused notion of 
“fraternity which had been so central to Communard politics, but in no- 
tions of “civilization? These two strategies could provide effective means 
for managing nostalgia. 3 

Managing nostalgia by means of attaining the subject position of the 
“self-possessed individual” held distinct advantages and dangers. The chief 
danger lay in assimilating to the agenda of the penal regime, for the self- 
possessed individual served as well as a model for the moralization of the 
déportés. For this reason the project of the deportes, to overcome their situa- 
tion without capitulating to the governmental program, was all the more 
complicated. The deportes had to develop an identity in structure similar to 
the one enjoined on them by the government, but in its political orienta- 
tion substantially different. However, the benefit of doing so lay in the po- 
tential for strong subjectivity, which might be directed by the deportes into 
political critique and activism.°*? 

Labor provided the path away from destructive nostalgia and toward 
the self-possessed individual. In the summer of 1878, [Album de Vile des 
Pins, a déporté publication, ran articles on nostalgia, suicide, and the suc- 
coring possibilities of labor. According to these articles, work offered a ref- 
uge, an activity, a means of creating oneself in the penal colony. The inac- 
tive person, “consumed by his own mind,’ too often found the only escape 
In suicide. “Work saved the déportés from the ennui and devastation of soli- 
tude, concurred déporté Barron. 

The penal administration, however, as the déportés knew only too well, 
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crounds of these prisoners did not dissuade the penal administration from 
encouraging them to sink roots deep into the soil of New Caledonia. Sensi- 
tive to their status as political prisoners, which granted an exempHon from 
forced labor, the déportes resisted the administrative injunctions to become 
settler colonists. This assertion of their so-called right to be lazy, however, 
exacerbated the boredom and inactivity among the déportes and led them 
further along the path of “becoming Kanak,” or “lazy savages.” . 

In his letters from the penal colony to his mother and sister back in 
France, déporté Henri Messager articulated the fear of loneliness and isola- 
tion, the threat of becoming “savage,” and the means of averting the disas- 
trous consequences of the disease of nostalgia. As Messager made clear, the 
majority of the déportes were materially bereft and morally destitute. The 
other prisoners in Messager’s milieu on the Isle of Pines reached such a 
point of demoralization that he wrote to his mother: “[W]e’re becoming 
Kanak here, what do you want?” “All about one sees the reign of the most 
profound boredom, which every three or four days, at payday or when 
post-checks arrive, changes into an orgy.’ Days of boredom and inactivity 
punctuated only by drunken orgies —a way of living conducive to foment- 
ing nostalgia—made palpable as well the threat of moral disintegration, of 
“becoming Kanak.” 

In the same letter, Messager reflected on the social imperative to adopt a 
self-possessed self, writing: “[T]he only true word in this century is ‘me.’” 
Prolonged protection within the warm bosom of one’s family, in nine- 
teenth-century medical opinion, primed young men for nostalgic illness, 
apparently through inhibiting strong ego-formation. Fittingly, Messager 
attributed his own surprise at the harsh injunctives of egoistic behavior to 
the radical contrast it offered to his “upbringing in the midst of [his] fam- 
ily.” Learning to negotiate in an alien world—a world of alienation— 
involved the development of a competence in substitutions whereby sym- 
bols of one’s need for home could satisfy emotive drives and impulses. The 
substitution of engrossing, productive labor for home was a strategy of the 
self- possessed individual. “Suddenly thrown far away from everyone and 
EO the midst of human miseries.” Messager defended himself against nos- 
a illness through his dogged workas a shopkeeper.37 

Owever. 
Gist al seater ae eae i. lived comfortably enough, Messager’s 
y hus loneliness and isolation, continued to plague 
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him: “[T]he only thing I lack is you [Mother]. I am only unhappy from a 
moral point of view while many of the others are unhappy in all respects” 
He pleaded with his mother to recognize that his determination to hold 
himself together through work was all that separated him from those un- 
fortunate deportes who had become “Kanak”: “I request only one thing: 
which is that you recognize that if I am not yet entirely brutalized. [If] 1 
don’t eat the Kanak herbs, it is through my work which I have escaped the 
common fate of the déportés. In one word, I knew not to let myself go as so 
many of the others just as courageous as myself did. There are so many un- 
happy men here.” Possessing work allowed Messager self-possession, and 
hence to “escape the common fate” of becoming Kanak.” 

Messager’s successful production of a “self-possessed self” paralleled the 
process of moralization desired by the penal authorities. Protecting himself 
against the threat of nostalgic illness, Messager participated in that transition 
from “tradition” to “civilization” identified earlier in this chapter. It 1s worth 
noting that in the early twentieth century the anthropologist Maurice Leen- 
hardt, coincidentally a long-term resident in New Caledonia, participated 
with Marcel Mauss and Lucien Lévy-Bruhl in the theorizing on the develop- 
ment of this form of self as a historical step to the “higher state” of “civ- 
ilization”2° Questioning the progressive dimension to this transformation of 
identity allows an appreciation of how such a self facilitates hatred of an 
“other” held captive inside, ready to be projected onto available targets.*° 

As a correlative, or alternative, to the self=possessed self in coping with 
nostalgia, the prisoners could project the “overwhelming and sickening 
emptiness” onto another person or group. Messager’s letters hint at this 
other avenue of identity formation, one that required less individual disci- 
pline yet proved just as effective against the threat of nostalgia. The hints in 
Messager’s letters point toward the “fear of becoming Kanak.” This fear re- 
flected both a fear of psychological regression (as in Freud) and a fear of 
“the void” —metaphorized as “Kanak” — produced by nostalgia. These fears 
of “savage regression” were played out in a political confrontation in which 
the deported Communards relived the experience of insurrection and chose 
sides in a war cast as a battle between “civilization” and “savagery.” 


Managing Nostalgia, Part II: 
Politics and the Deportation 


In France, the Paris revolution had earned the Communards the label “sav- 
age destroyers of civilization” Caricatures of them as savage furies, rats, and 
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other vermin circulated widely. The Communards had lost all rationality, 
asserted the conservative polemicists. They were insane, bent ona mindless 
orgy of destruction. The masses gone mad, possessed by an atavistic barba- 
rism—that image of the Communards inspired conservative visions of the 


people well into the Third Republic. 


THIS CHARACTERIZATION has been widely interpreted by historians 
as the conservatives’ effort to scapegoat the Communards. The “savage 
Communards” could carry all responsibility for the French defeat by the 
Prussians, for the woeful social conditions of the lower classes, and for all 
the decadent mismanagement of the Second Empire. If the Communards 
did not accept the guilt thrust upon them, neither did they have the ability 
to completely cast aside the allegations. Although they objected strenu- 
ously, and cast counterallegations concerning the “savagery” of the Versai- 
lats, still they were executed or deported for their “crimes.”*! 

Humiliated in their defeat, seized by psychic suffering characterized as 
mortal nostalgia, the deported Communards battled within themselves for 
a renewed political identity. The Kanak insurrection of 1878 proved decisive 
for that effort; it provided an opportunity for the Communards to redefine 
their relation to the French nation and, ultimately, establish national cohe- 
sion in opposition to the “savage” Kanak. Led by the celebrated Chef Atai, 
the eight-month insurrection aimed to dislodge the French colonial pres- 
ence. Terror quickly seized the free colonists, who characterized the revolt 
as “savagery” rising in fury against “civilization? a racial war directed to- 
ward the extermination of the French presence. The rallying cry of the 
French demanded a defense of “civilization” and victory over, or genocide 
of, the so-called savages. Repressive measures following the insurrection es- 
tablished a reservation system that isolated the Kanak from the French. a 
system that continued its work of repression until after World War I.” 

The Communard attitude toward the insurrection, however, betrayed 
an ambivalence, a hesitation to cast their lot with “civilization” Within the 
existing documents from deported Communards one finds sustained cri- 
tiques of French civilization and clear traces of friendship, solidarity, and 
political identification with the Kanak. Achille Balligre and his compan- 
ae jon = ee Visited Kanak homes, ate with them, and 
friendship centered on sh | 4 Aree os pcm one 
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and flirtation with Kanak women, a reciprocal activity if his account can be 
trusted, and one that serves as strong evidence of attraction between the 
populations. Love relationships were just the most extreme bond between 
the groups —yet also not one to be underestimated. At least two marriages 
between Kanak and Communards were proposed in the first years of the 
deportation. The separation of the Kanak and Communards following the 
escape of Rochefort, Balli¢re, Jourde, and others in 1874 restricted the for- 
mation of such relationships, but their existence prior to that period dem- 
onstrates desire for social bonds between the groups. The events of 1878 
reminded the Communards of their own insurrection and of the horrible 
repression they had suffered; taking a stand against “savage” insurrection- 
aries came very close to taking a stand against themselves as “savage” insur- 
rectionaries. Contained in these microdynamics is a history of the construc- 
tion of a French identity in the colonies, an identity that cannot be as- 
sumed, nor thought “natural,” but which should be recognized as the last 
stages of managing the threat of fatal nostalgia. 

Communard criticism of French civilization figured prominently in the 
writings of the most prominent déportés, Louise Michel and Henri Roche- 
fort. Michel, who maintained faith in a socialist revolution, specifically ab- 
jured calling the French “civilized? writing: “[We] are still savages our- 
selves” She explicitly looked to the “young civilization” of the Kanak for 
guidance and inspiration, and reports that she offered moral support to 
several young Kanak as they went off to participate in the 1878 insurrection. 
“I wondered which of us was the superior being,” reflected Michel, “the 
one who assimilates foreign knowledge through a thousand difficulties for 
the sake of his race, or the well-armed white who annihilates those who are 
less well armed. Other races giving way before our arms 1s no proof of our 
superiority.’ Michel, who continued her socialist activity with unflagging 
energy after returning to France, described a turn to solitude in New Cale- 
donia after a failed attempt to escape. She found in the natural beauty of 
New Caledonia inspiration for her free spirit. Especially inspirational were 
the cyclones that pummeled the small islands.“ 

While in New Caledonia, Michel ran a school for the Kanak and became a 
trusted confidante. She actively encouraged the uprising of 1878, going so far 
as to lend her red scarf, saved since the spring of 1871, to a young insurgent. 
When the déportés in her area organized a theater, Michel proposed they per- 
form a Kanak drama complete with musical instruments fashioned from bits 
of wood. The other déportés reacted with shock and outrage to this proposal, 
as they were interested in performing classical (civilized) theater. 
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le attitude toward French civi- 
Michel’s interest in the Kanak and humb 


lization reflect a dedication to social revolution founded on a faith in hu- 
man nature. “Throughout the world there are too many minds left unculti- 
vated” wrote Michel, “just as good land lies fallow while much of the old 
cultivated land is exhausted. It 1s the same for human races.” Michel, how- 
ever, did not equate “cultivation” with French culture. “[B]etween those 
who know nothing and those who have a great deal of false knowledge— 
those warped for thousands of generations by infallible knowledge that is 
incorrect—the difference is less great than it appears at first glance. The 
same breath of science will pass over both. She put her faith in science and 
in the rational and imaginative capacities of the human mind, and expected 
the achievements of the Kanak soon to rival those of the French: “[A|]fter 
they have reflected for five or six years over the little we have taught them, 
perhaps they will find from that little bit the wherewithal to astonish us. 
Leave them alone and let them dream about what they’ve learned. If, in- 
stead of civilizing childlike peoples with muskets, we sent schoolmasters to 
the tribes ... the tribes would have buried the warstone a long time ago.” 
Michel’s revolutionary convictions called upon an undying faith in the hu- 
man ability to reconstruct society to be a more perfect medium for human 
life. The conservative insistence on preservation of existing traditions relies 
fundamentally on a fear of human nature. Man outside of society in the vi- 
sion of Rochefort and Michel was a vital resource for creative action; for 
the Versaillais and the advocates of colonial moralization, it was a threat 
that needed to be stamped out.” 

In a public lecture given as he passed through New York City on his way 
back to Europe, Rochefort inverted the standard hierarchy between civili- 
zation and savagery. A decade later, Rochefort contributed a stirring and 
iconoclastic novel, L’Evadé: roman canaque (1884), to the growing mythol- 
ogy of the deportation. Rochefort’s Evadé presented a thoroughly opposi- 
tional portrait of the deportation and French governmental policies in New 
Caledonia. The characterization of Communard-Kanak relationships self- 
consciously developed parallels between class and race Oppression, so as to 
make the liberty of the Communards dependent on collaboration with the 
Kanak.“ 
wots ae og he gl appa 
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tim of this phantasmagoria which in Europe is called civilization, and 
which has not yet had any effects but oppression and slaughter.” But Ar- 
mande is unable to appreciate any positive qualities or even significance in a 
Kanak like Ratouma. Only when she is finally enlightened about the colo- 
nial dynamics in which she and the Communards were enmeshed does she 
think to herself with bitterness of the “unpardonable fault she committed 
in neglecting, from the first day, to question and gather information from 
Ratouma.” Once Armande speaks openly with Ratouma, Ratouma imme- 
diately responds, confiding all to Armande and offering her aid. Out of this 
rapprochement grows the conspiracy to free Kanak and Communards 
through a daring attack on the prison.” 

This fictional alliance of Kanak and Communards against the French 
colonial effort brings together the two “savage” groups who suffered heav- 
ily from French rule. But poetic justice is not allowed to rule in Rochefort's 
novel. All but one of the escaping prisoners is caught and instantly killed by 
French soldiers. The Communard prisoner Florissant manages a rousing, 
defiant speech before he falls dead from a bullet to the chest: “[T]ell those 
who sent you, that with the savages of Oceania we have found the sympa- 
thy and devotion which our fellow Frenchmen refused to us. Never, no, 
never, have I understood better that prejudices against race and color will 
disappear from the globe, leaving to reign only equality, fraternity, and...” 
Florrisant’s speech ends at this point, leaving, as Rochefort wrote, a mys- 
tery about “that which should reign from now,’* 

This alliance of savages—of Communards and Kanak—against the 
forces of “French civilization” could not withstand the powerful pressures 
within the real penal colony. In actuality the majority of the weak and dis- 
pirited Communards chose to defend themselves through identifying with 
“civilization” The reports in the Communard press on the Isle of Pines 
prior to and during the insurrection revealed solidarity between Com- 
munards and Kanak, but also the destruction of this solidarity by the deci- 
Sion to affiliate with “civilization.” Given the opportunity presented by the 
Insurrectionary crisis, the Communards opted to project their nostalgic 
“void” outside of themselves and onto the Kanak. Despite bonds between 
Kanak and Communards, as demonstrated for example in the illustration 
showing the “Three Types of the Isle of Pines,” a radical “othering” of the 

nak, facilitated by evolutionary rhetoric of racial difference, took hold of 
the déportés. Les Veilles Calédoniennes, a Communard newspaper, employed 
Cvolutionary language in June of 1877 in an article entitled “Exile, a His- 
forical Study” An illustration that accompanied this article, “The First Ex- 
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The Three Tiypes Living on the Isle of Pines by déporté Edouard Arthur Massard. The il- 
lustration presents (from left to right) a Kanak, a Communard, and an Arab, each on 
equal footing. In addition to deporting the Communards, the French deported some 
five hundred Kabyle rebels from Algeria in the years 1871-1903. First published in Le 
Raseur Calédonienne 1 (February 11, 1877). Reproduced with the permission of the Ter- 
ritorial Archives of New Caledonia, Amsterdam Collection. 


iles.” presented exile as a universal characteristic of the human condition. Exile 
in this representation is exile from the Garden of Eden. But the flora and 
fauna of this Eden are distinctly “prehistoric” as indicated by the ape in the 
tree, the prehistoric bird in the sky, and the junglelike foliage.*” Moreover, the 
text of the article presents evolution as a potential bond between Melanesians 
and Communards. Explicitly comparing the Kanak to the first hominids, the 
author wrote: “[W]hile still reviling these rocks to which we have been de- 
ported, we give our respect to these remains of the ancient world from which 
the first people were exiled, the ancestors of our race, and to which exile has 
ow returned us some hundreds of thousands of years later?”>° 

Phe series of articles published from July to December 1878 in L2Aloum 
a Vile des Pins struggled with a sympathetic identification with the Kanak 
\ nee and “savage”) and an ideological commitment to “civilization” 
(“universal” and “French”), The Kanak insurrection was introduced in 
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LAlbum in an article by déporté Léon Ronce. Ronce declared his intent to 
report the news of the “sinister insurrection” that had “bloodied” the main 
island; he pledged especially to publish the names of those killed and the 
names of the déportes allowed to serve in the campaigns of repression. That 
Ronce declared his intent to cover the insurrection in that way may be read 
as a declaration of loyalty to France. His next assertion, however, revealed a 
deeper ambivalence, only partially covered through fear of the censor: 


But, for example, do not expect of me that I will let myself err into criticisms 
even as innocent as those last year which provoked administrative reprisals. It 
remains understood, one time and for all, that the clerical civilization imported 
by our good Fathers the Marists to the well and happy Kanak tribes is the civili- 
zation par excellence and that he who says or believes the contrary could not have 
a good reputation, neither in this world, nor in the other.”! 


From Ronce’s earlier article, as well as from other Communard sources, we 
know that serious debate and contestation had developed in the penal col- 
ony over civilization and colonization. Hence, Ronce’s professed allegiance 
to civilization was likely a tactic to appease the censor—and to hint at an- 
other meaning; his hyperbolic proclamation of the unassailable glory of 





The First Exiles, by the déporté Geoffrey. First published in Les Veilles Calédoniennes, 
June 28, 1877, Reproduced with the permission of the Territorial Archives, New Cale- 
donia, Amsterdam Collection. 
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civilization is precisely a marking of its susceptibility to criticism. But one 
cannot be sure of Ronce’s position or of the depth of his irony in declaring 
fith in “civilization” In this way, ambiguity and meaninglessness become 
central to his article. Indeed, meaninglessness could even come to seem the 
only possible meaning. Caught in inarticulateness, the critical thoughts 
that prompted Ronce’s irony risked becoming, like the object of nostalgic 
desire, “irreal?’ 

The déporté Victor Cosse opened a subsequent article on the insurrec- 
tion with a bracing emphasis on spacial and racial identity. “We must not 
forget,” Cosse wrote, “that even though very unwilling colonists, we com- 
pose part of a European society nearly lost 6,500 leagues from our France 
and delivered to all the brutalities of a people a bit too primitive.” He went 
on to extol the history of the French colonial effort, praise the good rela- 
tionship between the déportes and the regular colonists, and finally, in a 
move that relativized revolutionary rhetoric, dispute the value of the Kanak 
insurrection. “Insurrection is the most sacred of duties”? Cosse wrote in af- 
firmation of radical politics. But he then criticized the surprise tactics of the 
Kanak, their killing of whole families, and their burning fields and houses, 
destroying “in a few minutes the work of many years of assiduous labor” At 
this point Cosse began calling the insurrectionaries “bandits? rendering 
their actions criminal (just as the Versaillais had rendered the Communards 
criminal). But when he expresses sympathy for “the natives” while declar- 
ing himself “absolutely revolted by the Savages, their means of action, and 
their brutal reprisals,” one is again impressed with the linguistic instability 
of the moment. The French burned many more fields and houses than the 
Kanak. Kanak casualties in 1878 were reported at over a thousand people; 
the French lost only two hundred. One is left wondering, Whom did Cosse 
intend to label “savage”? 

Finally, Cosse’s article insisted that the meaning of “reprisals” had been 
learned by the Communards in lessons that could not be forgotten. Ob- 
jecting to calls for the genocide of the Kanak, Cosse wrote: “[T]he cruel 
events which none of us have had time enough to forget, shouldn’t they 
have taught us what is meant by the word, ‘Reprisals’??” Cosse urged those 
not directly hurt in the uprising to preserve their “objectivity” and “sang- 
froid.”” The “heat” of battles from the Commune, in Cosse’s opinion, had 
created enough meaning to guide the déportes through this insurrection.» 

: The unmooring of language apparent in these articles evokes the rheto- 
ric surrounding the defeat of the Paris Commune. In accounts of the Com- 
mune, for example, the defenders of “morality” murdered with “refined 
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Darwinian Savages: A “fighting Kanak” (artist unknown). First published in L’Album 
de Vile des Pins, September 28, 1878. From the Paris Commune collection of the Musée 
@’Art et d’Histoire de Saint-Denis, France. Reproduced with the permission of the 
Musée d’Art et d’Histoire de Saint-Denis. 


cruelty, and the defenders of “the family” raped mothers and killed their 
infants. This instability of language and meaning signals a moment of deep 
cultural crisis or decadence. The most basic words were contested, or found 
to be empty of meaning —how, in the presence of this void, could anything 
authentic be expressed? 

The tenuous search for authentic expression of human values in 
LAlbum yielded suddenly in September and December to dogmatic racial 
depictions of the “savages.” In September an anonymous article declared 
the desire of the “majority of the deportes” to “take part in the repression of 
the acts of savagery of which the Kanak are guilty.’ On the same page of that 
edition is a long article entitled “Scientific News: Darwinism and Evolu- 
tion” a popularized version of Darwinian thought. In the middle of the 
Page was printed the sketch of a naked, fighting Kanak. Finally, by Decem- 
ber, Album took the definitive step of representing the Kanak as canni- 
bals, reporting that several groups had been captured with panniers filled 


with “chopped and cooked human arms and lexsy* 
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These racialized depictions of the Kanak displaced the political uncer- 
rainties of the earlier articles. No longer did the parallels between the sup- 
pression of the Commune and the suppression of the Kanak trouble the 
sages of LAlbum. Allowing no ambivalence, race fixed the meaning of the 
‘nsurrection as a battle of “civilization” against “savagery.” The Commu- 
nard insistence on the savagery of the Versaillais repression of the Com- 
mune occupied a political realm, seemingly incomparable to the “scientific 
truth” of racial difference fixed in evolution. Removed from the realm of 
the political, “civilization” became a racial attribute. This allowed the Com- 
munards to identify with the battle for “civilization” even as they main- 
tained their oppositional stance to the French government. 

Déporté Théodore Ozeré intuited the broader meaning behind the 
Communards’ decision to side with French “civilization.” Tracking the 
events of the insurrection in his journal, Ozeré indicated surprise at fellow 
deportes who supported the colonial administration. His chief interest in the 
insurrection revealed itself with the assertions that New Caledonia was not 
ready for colonization and that all French should be repatriated. In an ef- 
fort to explain the poor behavior of his fellow déportés who had volunteered 
to fight the Kanak or called for their extermination, Ozeré evoked the inac- 
tivity, boredom, and resultant psychological and moral weakness of the 


prisoners: “The inactivity of such a situation, the boredom which generally 


reigns, is the principal cause of the bad disposition which has appeared 
among us,” wrote Ozeré. The displacement of these troubled feelings onto 
the Kanak, for Ozeré, resulted from the persecuted state of the Com- 
munards. He reflected how “very few of the déportés still have enough moral 
force to throw back at our persecutors the horrors of our situation, and so 
pass on their bad feelings to their friends.”5 

It would be satisfying to conclude this chapter with a tale of heroic resolve 
in the face of the void, but in fact the Communards achieved closure by pro- 
jecting their emptiness onto the Kanak (just as the government had projected 
onto the Communards). What is new in 1878, unfortunately, is not a virtuos- 
ity on the edge of the void, an ability to dance across the chasm. Rather, new 
forms of politics claim our attention —the popularized Darwinism that facili- 
tated the displacement of the “void” from the self into history. Conceived 
Now in terms of “the dark abyss of time? the void could be personified by the 
avatars of this dark abyss, those people known “scientifically” to be displaced 
in time, prehistoric beings in the world of high civilization. 

Race, evolution, and cannibalism intervened in the potentially sympa- 
thetic reaction to the insurrection by placing insurmountable barriers be- 
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tween the deportes and the Kanak. The mutability of “civilized” and “savage” 
ceded ground toa difference between déporté and Kanak marked by histori- 
cal process, inestimable lengths of time, and unfathomable racial charac- 
teristics. 

The Communard response to the Kanak insurrection re-enacts the re- 
pudiation of fatal nostalgia. In turning away from the situation at hand and 
toward the promised land of civilization, the déportés demonstrated their 
loss of desire to live in the present and their willingness to believe that the 
meaning they (imaginatively) remembered could be regained in the future. 
The consciousness that had repudiated fatal nostalgia enjoined the denial of 
identification with the Kanak. Unable to participate in the “at home” feel- 
ing that the Kanak enjoyed and championed (and that the Communards 
lost when losing Paris to the Versaillais), the Communards could ground 
their existence only in the future. Theirs was an identity “to be,” a projec- 
tion into an ideal nation, democratic, socialist, and French. The deferment 
of meaning coincided with their refusal to find themselves in New Caledo- 
nia or among the Kanak. 

The nostalgia diagnosis functioned very specifically in the Communard 
redefinition of themselves as Frenchmen (not New Caledonians) and yet in 
opposition to the French state. Claiming to die of nostalgia formed an af- 
fective assertion of loyalty to France, in the context of exile, and to French 
civilization in competition with, in one déporte’s words, “a people a bit too 
primitive.” Finally, overcoming the fatal threat of nostalgia produced a 
quintessentially modern French psyche, one with a profound sense of ab- 
sence at its center, yet with a predilection, too, to overcome this absence, 
through politics, productivity, or warfare. 
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A transport ship, La Picardie, which returned amnestied Communards and 
military personnel to France in 1879, brought as well three orphaned chil- 
dren, born to a sergeant major in the navy infantry and a Kanak woman. 
Their father was reportedly killed during the insurrection of 1878, and their 
mother was carried off by the Kanak.' A certain number of Kanak, as well, 
lived in France as partners in marriage. Captain Bourgey returned to France 
in the late 1860s, bringing with him his Kanak wife and the children they 
had together.” The appearance of the family reputedly caused a scandal in 
France (while the military personnel in the islands commonly lived with 
Kanak women, to publicly acknowledge one’s native concubine strained 
the boundaries of acceptability).? Another colonist, an Englishman named 
James Paddon, very rich and phenomenally successful in New Caledonia, 
married a woman named Naitani, from Tanna of the New Hebrides; to- 
gether they had four children, all daughters. Lizzie, born in 1858, went to 
the convent school in Nouméa with the daughters of Governor Richerie. 
While a British court upheld the legality of the marriage between Paddon 
and Naitani, and hence allowed the daughters an inheritance, the New 
Caledonian government was not as accepting of these children, refusing on 
a marriage license to recognize the parents of one of the girls. Of these four 
children, one, Louise, ended up living in France. Born in 1852, Louise was 
educated in Australia and married the aide de commussaire de la marine, M. 
Boché. Together they moved to Bordeaux, where Boché worked as a 
teacher and they raised a daughter, Caroline.‘ 
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These examples of Kanak-European mixed marriages and immigration 
to France are poorly documented and seldom granted historical recogni- 
tion. They certainly contradict the dominant tendency of nineteenth- 
century colonial politics that increasingly marked off the Kanak as incapa- 
ble of assimilation and as themselves desirous of cantonnement (that is, re- 
moval to reserves governed by laws specially created for their specific 
“moral” understanding). What must be recognized is that those designated 
as “Kanak” included large numbers of children with partly European par- 
entage, just as those designated “white” (to use the ractalized designation 
common at the time) were frequently of mixed ancestry. Ascription to a ra- 
cialized color, black or white, depended on political allegiances expressed in 
terms of cultural attributes and lifestyles.° 

The predominance of harsh racism in colonial records does not lead us 
to expect successful racial mixing. However, what the French call metis- 
sage —we will use the term “hybridity” in this chapter—certainly did exist 1n 
the colony and (to some extent) in France itself, but it tended to be ignored 
or granted only cursory recognition. The hybridity of the French/New 
Caledonian society was not usually considered in positive political terms. 
Kanak women who assimilated lost any claim to represent the Kanak peo- 
ple. While it is true that some Kanak men nourished the desire for revenge 
on the men who had “stolen” their women, other Kanak men assimilated 
to the French as soldiers and policemen.° 

The civilizing process, based in racial conquest and racial war, should be 
understood as a deeply gendered process in which Kanak women joined 
French colonial households and Kanak men took up arms under the 
authority of the French state. If the conjugal hybridity of the young colo- 
nial population had been more widely acknowledged, the narratives of 
“racial conquest” and the inevitable extinction of the Kanak might have 
fallen into disrepute, but the process invoked by the label “racial conquest” 
needs to be carefully considered. If a Kanak woman bore and raised chil- 
dren with a French or European man, was that the continuation of the Ka- 
nak or the European race? Despite the growth of a mixed population in 
New Caledonia, throughout the nineteenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth, the conviction that the Kanak people would die out held firm. 
Moreover, even when granted limited recognition, hybridity did not dis- 
lodge the basic French conceptions of racial antagonism, warfare, and con- 
quest. While advocates of the “civilizing process” conceived of the trans- 
Mission of superior French qualities to the Kanak, rarely if ever was the in- 
fluence of the Kanak on the French considered significant. A teleology for 
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ne ee ae Ls arabe 
the modern world, the civilizing process did not perceive the “inferior” race 


as robust historical protagonists.’ ie 

To dislodge the one-sided perspective of the “civilizing process?’ this 
chapter focuses on the coming and going between the metropole and the 
colony of Kanak and colonists in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
It focuses on the dynamic interplay between politics, the presence of Kanak 
in France, and the growth of humanitarian campaigns for Kanak rights. In 
the final analysis, although the French perspectives on the Kanak evolved in 
this period, the doctrine of racial difference grew stronger despite the real- 
ity of colonial hybridity. 

In New Caledonia the first step of the civilizing process was to create 
“savages” —to successfully represent the Kanak as the lowest of human life 
forms, and to secure recognition of French superiority from the Kanak. 
Allegations of affective perversion animated French representations of the 
Kanak as “savage.” From the time of the early Catholic missions in the 
184.0s through the end of the century, the Kanak were strongly criticized for 
their alleged moral perversions and their so-called sins against humanity. 
Kanak resistance to the French earned them still greater reputations as 
“ferocious savages” even as it proved the difficulty of this first step toward 
civilization. Representing the Kanak as “savages” meanwhile proceeded 
apace through a wide spectrum of cultural and political forms. The scien- 
tific knowledge—as established in anthropology and ethnography— grew 
increasingly authoritative and racialized over the course of the nineteenth 
century. This expert knowledge, as well as travel literature, constituted the 
chief forms of knowledge of the Kanak in nineteenth-century France. We 
should remember, as well, that as the Kanak were “savaged” a language of 
inherent, radical racial difference grew.® 

In France, as in New Caledonia, a strong language of difference marked 
the representations of the Kanak. Indeed, much of the political and scien- 
tific discussion of the Kanak was shared between the metropole and the col- 
ony. Yet within French society the “difference” or “otherness” of the Kanak 
had its own discrete history. On the local level in the colonies the opportu- 
nities for interaction between Kanak and French increased familiarity be- 
BVGEN the groups, leading to greater Opportunities for substantial coopera- 
tion as well as to disputes that could lead to negative stereotyping. In 
France “knowledge” of the Kanak tended to be cursory, gained either 
through books, through the Universal Expositions, which hosted Kanak 
groups, or from the activities of the occasional individual returning from a 
tour of duty in the colony. In the absence of daily engagement in colonial- 
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ism, general predispositions and political commitments more easily domi- 
nated the metropolitan’s view of the Kanak. 

This chapter focuses on the thriving republican political climate of 
France in the 1880s as a stimulus to humanitarian campaigns for Kanak 
rights. Universal Expositions and humanitarian campaigns appear as the 
most prominent moments in which the broader French public gained ex- 
posure to individual Kanak, their culture, and their political condition. The 
Universal Expositions of 1878, 1889, and 1900 constituted a disjointed se- 
ries of public encounters with the Kanak. The shifting political and cultural 
milieu in the metropole and the colony inflected the presentation of the Ka- 
nak at these exhibitions, while the popular attitudes toward the Kanak 
seem conditioned by a generally negative stereotype. 

Most notable among the fluctuating views of the Kanak was the rise of 
humanitarianism. These metropolitan campaigns arose within the newly 
vigorous republican political culture and aimed to extend to the still au- 
thoritarian colony rights and liberties secured in the metropole only in the 
1870s. They marked a significant transition away from a predominantly 
missionary concern for human salvation—that is, the conviction that let- 
ting the Kanak live freely constituted a “grave sin against humanity” — to 
discussions of and campaigns for the protection of the human rights of 
the Kanak characteristic of the 1880s and 1890s. In humanitarianism, how- 
ever, a concern for morality re-emerged, cast in the language of “political 
morality.” 

As this chapter voyages back and forth between New Caledonia and 
France, the cross-influences between Kanak and French cultures become 
more apparent, hence weakening the view of colonization as racial con- 
quest. The reality of a highly gendered hybridity in the colony moreover 
makes clear that the humanitarian innovation proved at best a weak chal- 
lenge to the civilizing process. Racial conquest as part and parcel of the 
civilizing process emerges here as a masking of highly gendered hybridity. 
Humanitarianism colluded in this project by transposing earlier concerns 
about Kanak morality into republican political language. 


Kanak in the Public View: 
The Universal Expositions of 1878, 1889, and 1900 


It was in the 1867 Universal Exposition that the idea of “prehistory” first 
gained widespread public attention. That exposition sported a large inter- 
National exhibition of prehistoric animals and artifacts that demonstrated 
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vividly the existence of a geological and ue HIStOWY of previously uni- 
‘nable duration. Once prehistory was available as a popular concept, it 
agine the Kanak as remnants of a historically super. 
seded era, as veritable living fossils 1n the modern world. ae 

The subsequent Universal Exposition was 1n 1878; coincidentally, the 
oreat Kanak insurrection took place in the same year. The representation of 
he Kanak at the 1878 Exposition played heavily on the theme of a living, 
fossillike people. The displays heavily favored implements of war consisting 
largely of a wide variety of spears and clubs (vividly named casse-tétes, or 
“head-breakers”). The display won a bronze medal for its owner, the Baron 
de Vaux. Other colonists contributing to the exposition included the direc- 
tor of the penitentiary, Charri¢re, who won an honorable mention for his 
model of a Kanak house, and the photographer Ernest Robin, who earned 
a bronze medal for his “ethnographic” photos.’ 

Writing in 1879, the civil engineer Jules Garnier, who had spent several 
years surveying the colony, produced a lengthy description of Baron de 
Vaux’s collection. Like many colonial pamphlets, Garnier’s narrative is 
highly inconsistent; in describing this “savage” people Garnier made their 
inferiority to the French seem utterly self-evident while at the same time 
kindling a modicum of compassion for them. Since Garnier’s pamphlet was 
published only in 1879, he must have been aware of the Kanak insurrection 
that had begun in June of 1878 and how it had taken the colonial govern- 
ment long months to conquer the insurgents. 

Begun as a surprise attack on colonial outposts in Ourail district on 
June 25, the major offensive by the Kanak came on August 24, when they 
stormed a military installation in La Foa. After successfully repelling that 
attack, the French assumed the offensive; however in their counterattacks 
they relied heavily on Kanak troops and on the tactical strategies of Nondo, 
the war leader of Canala clans that had cast their allegiance to the French. 
As leader of the Canala alliance, Nondo fought in order to enlarge the Ca- 
ae ee pe e influence and to increase the populares of ia 
Poy tae ae of rhs clans traditionally defecte eas 
clea aia eta fg er he the Canala Kanak led a aide 
Chef Atai and Anare a ate of the insurgent clans, Chel ate 
the French field commande he ce se pened | ete ohol at 
the offices of Broca’s So noe sf tai’s eventually arrived in a jar of oa 
History in Paris, where i Ray Anthropologie and the Museum 0 ee 

ained on display until the 1970s. Nonethe 
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attacks by rebellious Kanak continued until the Kanak-French alliance fi- 
nally emerged victorious in January of 1879."° 

In light of this heavy French reliance on Kanak strategy and manpower 
to quell the insurrection, Garnier’s text resonates as an example of the tele- 
ology of civilization—the victory of 1878/79 1s explained as the victory of 
civilization over savagery; the determining agency in these events is pre- 
sented as French, no matter what role the Kanak actually played. Garnier 
characterized the spears and clubs of the Kanak—weapons that had been 
used with clear effectiveness in 1878 —as belonging “to the lowest level of 
the ladder of civilization” As if to signify the triumph of French civilization 
over the Kanak, Garnier wrote how “already the natives themselves disdain 
these weak instruments of war; they fight us now with iron axes or with a 
few guns.” Indeed, it is true that some Kanak in 1878 employed rifles (often 
in lamentable disrepair) and axes. No matter what their arms, however, 
fight though they might, the Kanak could only struggle against an inevita- 
ble fate; as described by Garnier, they could never triumph over their im- 
minent extinction by a superior race: “These are the final efforts of a race 
condemned to die” Garnier wrote with assurance, “efforts which, far from 
delivering it, only serve to tighten the noose and hasten the moment of 
their complete disappearance.""! 

Garnier’s disdain for Kanak warfare belied the heavy French reliance on 
Kanak allies during the insurrection of 1878. The victory was won largely by 
Kanak warriors—one cannot know what might have happened if the Ka- 
nak of Canala and other locations had chosen to side with Atai and Baptiste 
rather than with the French. Given the prowess of Kanak warriors, the dy- 
ing out of the Kanak population was not only convenient for the future of 
French colonization, it was also a chief means of demonstrating French su- 
periority. By Garnier’s account, the Kanak population had fallen from forty- 
five thousand in 1863 to thirty thousand in 1878. Within this context of 
seemingly inevitable decline, Garnier offered a defense of Kanak property 
rights; while he did not allow that their land was too limited (given the 
steep decline of Kanak population), he did maintain that “the rapid inva- 
sion of whites begins to scare the Kanak: he looked with dread toward the 
day when, finally chased from fertile lands, and the fish-rich ocean and riv- 
ers, nothing will remain to him but the cold and sterile mountain tops.” 
This compassion might best be identified with the German term Schaden- 
freude—that is, a fellow-feeling—which consists as well in pleasure in the 
other’s suffering. Secure in the conviction that the Kanak would soon be 
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extinct. Garnier allowed himself and his readers a certain appreciation of 
> 


their fate. !2 


THE COLONIAL EXPOSITION OF 1889, part of the Universal Exposi- 
tion that celebrated the centenary of the French revolution, boasted a 
“Village Canaque” replete with three round houses, one chef’s house, and a 
kitchen. As if basking in an afterglow of victory in 1879, and concerned to 
acknowledge their Kanak allies properly, the emphasis 1n 1889 was on colo- 
nization and the civilizing process. New Caledonians were represented as 
firm allies of France, as intelligent, educated, attractive, and docile colonial 
subjects. A small plantation of bananas and taro surrounded the houses, 
which in New Caledonia, explained the brochure, would disappear into a 
grove of coconut trees and other “admirable” tropical vegetation. Sculp- 
tures also encircled the houses, although the traditional fléche was not 
mentioned as a crown on the rather abbreviated chef’s house.'° 
The Kanak arrived from the Grand Terre, the Loyalty Islands, and the 
New Hebrides to participate in the exhibition. Almost all the Kanak from 
the Grand Terre came from Canala, including Pita, son of Gélima, identi- 
fied as the grand chef of Canala; Badimoin, a teacher at Canala; and Takata, 
a doctor and sorcerer. Quingoé, a warrior and musician, came from the 
Kakeé clan. Accompanying these men was a young women, Peto, aged six- 
teen, who had only begun learning French at the start of her trip to Paris 
and reportedly spoke it with ease by the time of the exposition. Kaoupa, 
chef of Moméa, alone came not from Canala but from the debris of several 
villages near Bourail that had been dispersed in the wake of 1878.14 
According to the brochure, Pita, Badimoin, and Quingoé had all joined 
the alliance with the French in 1878. Indeed, the brochure (falsely) in- 
formed the visitors to the Exposition that Pita had led the Canala clans. 
Under his leadership, “enemy villages were burned and the leader of the re- 
volt, Atai, was killed; the aid of Pita and his men in these dangerous cir- 
cumstances was more precious to us than we can know”!5 
The substitution of Pita for Nondo, the actual leader of the Canala war- 
rors, is revealing. The description of Pita emphasized his noble attitude, 
his excellent skills in French, and that he preferred to live in the European 
style. In contrast, Nondo inspired distrust in the colony’s governor, Olry, 
and among many of the colonists because of the “arrogance” with which he 
celebrated his successes. Eshewing the role of the obedient colonial subject; 
Nondo “crie{d] loudly that without him the rebel Kanak would have killed 
all the whites; that he is the [C]anala high chief of the whites as well as the 
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blacks.” Even the field commander, Captain Riviere, suspected that Nondo’s 
tactical expertise—deployed against the insurgent Kanak—in fact aimed to 
agerandize his own power under the pretense of serving the French. 
Clearly such an independent agent would be an unfit specimen for the Co- 
lonial Exposition. It strains credulity to imagine Nondo, the war chief, 
submitting to sit on display before endless crowds who daily streamed past 
the Kanak village." 

Joining Pita at the exposition was Badimoin, a teacher at Canala. The 
work of his seventy students was displayed separately in the section “In- 
struction Publique” on the first floor of the palais central des colonies. Report- 
edly, Badimoin had served as an interpreter between the French and their 
Kanak allies during 1878; however, the name of the most prominent inter- 
preter in this period was Naouno. As was reported of Pita, Badimoin had 
“earned French medals.” The pamphlet described him as highly intelligent 
and eager to converse with French spectators, but these spectators were 
warned against asking “stupid” questions; “in that case he will shrug his 
shoulders and turn away.”!” 

The group from la Grande Terre was joined by Annie (age eighteen) 
and her brother Robert from Maré. Both were fluent in English as well as 
French and could read and write. “One should note,’ enjoined the pam- 
phlet, “that the inhabitants of the Loyalty Islands, which have had French 
and English missionaries for a long time, are completely civilized and 
know, almost without exception, how to read and write2’!® Youth was ob- 
viously a factor in the choice of Annie and the other Kanak woman, Peto, 
for participation in the exposition. Mature Kanak women provoked wide- 
spread disdain among French colonists; aged respectively sixteen and 
eighteen, Peto and Annie did not risk offending French sensibilities. The 
two young women also apparently escaped the medical investigations so 
ardently inflicted on Hottentot women in that same era. French curiosity 
about female body types and genital forms, as evident in M. Topinard’s and 
M. Deniker’s essays in the Revue d’anthropologie, fortunately was not 
aroused by these young women." 

Reportedly, the New Caledonian government sent Pita and the others 
to Paris so that they could gain a sense of the grandeur of France, the com- 
plexity of its civilization, and the strength of its army. The sécretaire generale 
de Vexposition calédonien, Mr. Gouharo, however, was dismayed at the be- 
havior of the Parisian crowds and worried lest “the future Chef Pita” return 
to New Caledonia with bitter memories that would prove dangerous for 
the colonial regime. The “jeering, stupid, and small minded” Parisian 
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crowds reportedly greatly distressed both Gouharo and the Kanak, espe- 
cially Pita. “[T]hey yell at Badimoin, at Pita and the others, *[Do] you still 
eat human flesh? Jokes of deplorable taste are showered on these poor 
people.” The clothing of the Kanak was especially mocked, since they were 
dressed very simply, like working-class people on Sundays, and wore undis- 
tinguished hats. In fact, the genuine Parisian taste for style and affability be- 
come apparent in the failure of this exhibition: “Their lack of style did not 
earn them the good-will of the people. Oh! if only they had showy outfits 
like the Tunisians, or like the Annamites, then things would have been oth- 
erwise. Also, if they didn’t shut themselves up in a melancholic dignity, if 
they consented to play the monkey for a few sous, the people would appre- 
ciate their obliging natures, and, all at once they would be the best of 
friends.” But the Kanak men—chief, warriors, medicine man, and educated 
Loyalty Islanders — persisted in “wanting to remain men.” “And these men 
are Kanak,” reflected Gouharo, “hence, one believes himself permitted any- 
thing toward them!” Gouharo hints in his conclusion at the racial stereo- 
type that possessed the minds of the masses. Despite the individual deeds 
and merits of the Kanak, the French crowds saw “savages” before them, 
“and one must see what the people permit themselves!” 


IF THE PARISIAN CROWDS showed themselves ignorant and narrow- 
minded in 1889, at least the written presentation of the Kanak emphasized 
their positive qualities and their personal accomplishments. This relatively 
generous (and grateful) tone of 1889, in which individual Kanak were pre- 
sented with personal (if sometimes dubious) histories and valorized deeds, 
ceded ground in 1900 to the voice of European colonists in New Caledo- 
nia. For that exposition the Union Agricole Calédonienne, founded by the 
friend of Governor Feillet and plantation owner at Ouitchambo, M. De- 
vambez, published a long book on the colonial potential of the islands. 
Feillet pursued an aggressive policy of colonial expansion during his tenure 
in New Caledonia. The Union Agricole Calédonienne functioned as the 
prosettler advocate in the islands and the metropole. For the most part the 
three-hundred-page book focused on European prospects in the colony, 
giving precise information about cities, plantations, and mining in order to 
encourage increased colonial activity. One chapter, however, was devoted 
to the Face, Customs, and industry of the New Caledonians, all of it framed 
by a discussion of craniology and racial conquest; here once again the Ka- 


nak were presented as a prehistoric people fated to disappear in the face of 
the French race.2! 
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Under the guise of ethnographic and historical objectivity, this book in- 
troduced (or re-enforced) many untruths into the store of French knowl- 
edge. It contended that several men on Captain Cook’s voyage to New 
Caledonia were murdered by eating a poisonous fish sold by some Kanak. 
In fact, although some were sick, only a pig died. The book also contended 
that LaBillardiére, the naturalist aboard the d’Entrecasteaux voyage, wit- 
nessed a scene of cannibal butchery. We know, however, that this legend 
was first popularized by Charles Brainne, whose history of New Caledonia 
transposed an incited pantomime of cannibalism into an actual cannibal 
butchery. Here this falsity is repeated. Finally, the chapter as a whole reca- 
pitulated the “ugly Melanesian” stereotype: “[W ]hat is most remarkable 
about the New Caledonians is their bad natures. It has been said that they 
are lazy, shifty, distrustful, and ferocious; unfortunately all of this is true. 
They are incapable of prolonged labor; for days on end they sit around the 
camp fire, elbows on their knees, doing nothing and thinking about little. 
It is the animal life which dominates.” This type of characterization, recog- 
nizable as the inversion of the Polynesian noble savage, served as the foun- 
dational doctrine in the racist attitudes of the colonists.” 

In addition to these colonial falsities, a profoundly perverse rendition of 
totemism was offered to the readers in which the affinity of human and 
animal was interpreted as a sign that the Kanak did not distinguish in any 
way between animals and humans: 


Primitive man made no distinction between other animals and himself. He used 
for himself, just as for other animals, the general name that means “earth- 
animal.” This is a fact established beyond a doubt by Australian dialects, where 
all the time one hears a man calling himself a kangaroo or an opossum. The 
word “canaque,” which we have borrowed from the Polynesians to use for all 
the people of Oceania, means “earth-animal.” Therefore it is not surprising that 
with these kinds of instincts and ideas, man had considered it a very simple 


business to eat another man. For him it was an animal like any other, fit to be 
killed and eaten. 


This harrowing description of totemism prefigured the assertion that 
“Melanesians have no religion.” 

Thus in 1900 the French public was treated to falsities and incompre- 
hension in the face of Kanak culture. Durkheim’s Elementary Forms of Re- 
ligious Life, meanwhile, appeared in 1914. In this work Durkheim self- 
consciously sought fundamental attributes of universal humanity precisely 
In totemism. Maurice Leenhardt’s Do Kamo, an ethnography of New Cale- 
donia published in the first half of the twentieth century, gave a probing 
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rendition of totemism that worked within the framework articulated in 
. is 4 . p é 
part by Durkheim and in part by Lucien Lévy-Bruhls Fonctions Mentales 


dans les sociétés inférieures. 


Engaging Public Opinion on the Kanak: 
Humanitarian Dilemmas 


Already disposed to jeer at the Kanak, as we saw in their reactions to the 
1889 exhibition, the French public in 1900 was subjected to rhetoric of Ka- 
nak perversity and their essentially animal natures. However, beginning in 
the early 1880s, they were also exposed to campaigns for the defense of Ka- 
nak human rights. In liberal political regimes, public opinion operates as a 
political force, directly and indirectly influencing the course of government 
and, at times, taking action through privately run interventions. The so- 
lidification of the republican regime in France following the ratification of 
the constitution in 1876 allowed the practices of electoral politics to gradu- 
ally blossom into social institutions. New Caledonia, however, was subject 
to authoritarian rule. As one commentator remarked of the 1878 era: “[In] 
New Caledonia nothing can be done without the consent of the admini- 
stration. The governor is a military man who commands the colonists as if 
they were soldiers. One knows already what this wonderful type of gov- 
ernment has accomplished in Algeria. One can imagine what this regime 
can produce employed 6,000 leagues from the mother country?”4 

In New Caledonia the 1878 insurrection provoked panic and calls for 
the extermination of these people, a bit “too primitive” In the Parisian 
press, however, one could read relatively sympathetic responses to the Ka- 
nak—including a scalding report of the European-style headhunting that 
accompanied the death of Chef Atai. The news that Atai’s head had been 
sent to Paris for anthropological analysis was greeted derisively, with sug- 
gestions that the French were more savage than those they sought to colo- 
nize. Such an inversion of the civilization-savagery dichotomy, however, 
was not tolerated by representatives of the colonial project. During the in- 
surrection of 1878, public opinion was suppressed in New Caledonia; 
newspapers printed a carefully controlled and generally minimal account of 


events, and the state suppressed at least one book, Souvenirs aun franc- 
tewr, critical of the massacring of the Kanak.5 


- : HE MID-1880s a humanitarian discourse began to emerge in 7et70- 
pole France regarding the course of the 1878 insurrection. The new humani- 
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tarianism emerged from the unlikely pens of Léon Moncelon and Charles 
Lemire, both of whom had served as colonial functionaries in New Cale- 
donia, as well as from former déportés Amouroux and Place. Through writ- 
ing political polemics and ethnographic literature from a humanitarian per- 
spective, these men helped to create a limited counterdiscourse that sought 
to defend the Kanak against extinction, to valorize mixed marriages in the 
colony, and to secure rights to education and inalienable rights to property. 
But even in conditions in which free public expression was allowed, de- 
fending the “human rights” of the Kanak presented certain difficulties. The 
language of human rights was enshrined in French political life in the 
revolution of 1789 and the “Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen” 
To this day, human rights are widely considered one of the highest forms of 
ethical recognition within the international political domain; yet we should 
remember Hannah Arendt’s assertion in.A Report on the Banality of Evil that 
“only those incapable of asserting their rights as ‘freeborn Englishmen’ 
make recourse to human rights” To revindicate the “human rights” of the 
Kanak involved the obviation of their proper sociocultural system. In colo- 
nial terms, to enjoy “human rights” the Kanak needed first to concede that 
their culture was lowly and unworthy; then they had to accept a tutelage in 
“French civilization” from which eventually they might emerge in full pos- 
session of human and civil rights.”° 

The novel by Henri Rochefort, I’Evadé: roman canaque, is perhaps the 
clearest counterexample to humanitarian discourse. The Kanak heroine of 
this novel, Ratouma, does not wait passively to be protected by charitable 
Frenchmen; rather she is quick to perceive the possibilities of political alli- 
ance with the Communards and pursues a daring and aggressive plot 
against the bastion of the French state. Ratouma seizes power. But within 
liberal political discourse, the agency of the Kanak was prohibited out of a 
greater desire to subject them to French rule. Within the colonial legal sys- 
tem, the right to pursue or possess human rights was subject to qualifica- 
tion. Among the missionaries a language of human sin and perversity de- 
scribed the perceived illegitimacy of the Kanak culture. In the first treaties 
for government between Kanak clans and the French, signed in 1853, the 
Kanak were given every assurance that their rights would be respected.” 
However, since the same treaties identified the Kanak as “children” in rela- 
tion to the French state, these guarantees in no way indicated an intent to 
treat the Kanak as equals. 

As the colonial presence developed, the sense of cultural difference be- 
tween French and Kanak widened; the perceived incommensurability be- 
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tween the two groups was progressively written into the laws of the colony. 
In 1867 the Kanak were legally constituted into bribus and hence were sub- 
jected to rule as collectivities rather than as individuals. Each bribu, accord- 
ing to the law of 1867, represented un étre moral collectif [a collective moral 
being]; such an organization, it was stated, was “the only form which was 
and which will be proper to the state of the indigenous population seelilais 
use of the “ethnographic” concept of tribu, a collective moral being, pre- 
dates the Durkheimian theory of conscience collective by forty years. It denied 
to the Kanak the individual free will and moral choice that republican theo- 
rists placed at the center of their political theory. Under the legal fiction of 
tribus the colonial government was able to ignore the Kanak’s highly devel- 
oped system of private property and to pursue the expropriation of Kanak 
land. 

The laws governing the trvibus and the relation between the individual 
Kanak and the tribus became more oppressive in the 1880s and 1890s; in 
July of 1887 the céde indigénat, which delineated crimes, punishments, and 
judicial authority specific to the Kanak, was set into place. Prehistory of- 
fered a justification for these laws; it was a means of viewing the Kanak as 
morally inferior to the French, and as such it supplemented (rather than 
uprooting) the missionaries’ language of sin and perversity.”8 

If we examine the language of the humanitarian defenders of the Ka- 
nak, the overwhelming racism of their outlooks is evident. For example, in 
an article with the admirable aim of supporting property rights for the Ka- 
nak, Moncelon pursued a lengthy criticism of the “morals” of the Kanak. 
Moncelon insinuated that homosocial (if not homosexual) proclivities of 
the Kanak men prevented them from seeking sexual companionship with 
Kanak women, and that this was the fundamental reason for the recent 
drastic decline in Kanak population. In another article, Moncelon advo- 
cated assimilation of the Kanak people and praised the rising number of 
mixed children in the colony, while indulging a racist impulse by calling 
Kanak children “vermin.” Lemire, who contended that he and Moncelon 
(among others) had been consistent defenders of Kanak property rights on 
the committee in charge of delimiting native lands in the years just prior to 
on ee... sea his views on Kanak rights by asserting that 

O sacrifice the interests of European colonization to 
those of the Kanak. We should protect these minor children, we should not 
emancipate them. ... We should restrict our policy ... to the establishment 
of civil law, already desired for the clans for a long time?”? 

In what may be described as a humanitarian tract critical of colonial 
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practices surrounding the insurrection of 1878, published in Paris in 1881, 
the former deportes Charles Amouroux and Henri Place characterized the 
Kanak as “these primitive men with their underdeveloped brains? They 
asserted that “the Kanak race is scientifically inferior to the white race, and 
even to many of the black races. On this point, we believe, everyone agrees.” 
They also testified to a common conviction that the Kanak would soon die 
out, calling them “a decadent race, destined to disappear by the law of 
evolution that insures the progress of humanity.” The authors continued 
with a demand for the liberalization of government in the colony, that 
“French law should be applied to everyone, and that the authoritarian 
power of the Governor be ended.”! 

The fundamental paradox of their humanitarian argument emerged in 
their conclusion: “[F]inally, the colonists should not forget that morally, at 
least at this time, the Kanak is inferior; thus he must be made to feel this 
and be treated as a minor. However, the guardian should respect the rights 
of the Kanak. ... Each French colonist is an active member of a republican 
country that has proclaimed the abolition of slavery and the equality of 
races; each is thus a natural guardian of the Kanak until the day he is eman- 
cipated by education.” The paradox of unequal equal races here was settled, 
at least in terms of policy recommendations, by the idea of “education”, 
“moral education” was the duty of each French citizen toward the Kanak. 
“Under our Republic composed of citizens, each has the responsibility to 
participate in moral and intellectual government, and to ensure the rights 
of all are respected” 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF FEILLET, from 1894 to 1903, was an era that 
elicited much “humanitarian” defense of Kanak rights in the face of aggres- 
sive policies of cantonment and racially based taxation. Feillet’s policies 
subjected all the Kanak of the Grande Terre to a system of discipline and 
control reminiscent of feudalism and of the penal colony: place of residence 
was prescribed by the state and could be changed only with formal ap- 
proval; individual land ownership by Kanak was prohibited; local chiefs 
were chosen by the government; the work of individuals could be com- 
mandeered for the local European landlord by the gendarmerie. At the base 
of these policies lay the contention that the Kanak possessed an essentially 
“feudal” political morality and hence could not be governed by liberal prin- 
ciples. At the moment of the implementation of the capitation —a head tax 
levied on Kanak men in 1900 —the Committee for the Defense of the In- 
digenous People called for both the repeal of the tax and the immediate end 
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to land expropriations. Members this committee included the Honoraty, 
governor of the colonies (and former Bont om one Of New Caledonia) Nouét; 
the professor and former president of the pocicis danthropologie, George 
Hervé; a magistrate from Nouméa, Barbé; and many other professors, 
lawyers, and political servants. Universalist assumpuons about human na- 
ture and morality animated the committee, which called explicitly for the 
defense of the “human rights” of the Kanak. However, this challenge to the 
policy of taxation did not challenge the assumptions that nner lay ZOv- 
ernmental policy, that moral inferiority was indicated by the “fact” that the 
conquest of New Caledonia had been a racial conquest and that the proc- 
esses of colonization would drive the Kanak to extinction.°*? 

The Wagap affair of 1899 offers an opportunity for detailed study of the 
taxation controversy in which humanitarian language faced off against the 
colonial government. The course of this crisis reveals the paradoxes of hu- 
manitarian activism in the face of French colonization. On November 13, 
1899, three Kanak (Paul Ounine and Antoine Kélé from Tiéti, and Lino, 
son of the chief of Wagap) sent telegrams to the head of the Judicial Serv- 
ice, M. Verrier, complaining of the harassment of their chiefs for nonpay- 
ment of the head tax. On November 14 the chiefs Kéla, Robert, and Silveri 
were indeed hauled off to prison; each had been sentenced to serve fifteen 
days and were fined fifty francs. According to a later government report, 
these actions raised a crowd of some two hundred Kanak men to protest, 
traditional clubs (case-tétes) in hand, at the gendarmerie. Why did the Kanak 
put up a show of armed resistance? The simple answer is that the capitation 
was a heavy tax, worth far more than the productive capacity of the land 
granted to each Kanak through the reservation system. Without hiring out 
to colonists as day labor, the tax could not be paid. Moreover, the tax was 
highly inequitable; it forced Kanak to pay between four and twenty times 
the amount of the land tax to which colonists were subjected.+4 

The government report asserted, however, that the Kanak were incapa- 
ble of conceiving of protest, much less of Organizing such an event. It in- 
sisted that Kanak were incapable of writing letters and that surely some 
other conspirators had dictated them. Unless one makes recourse to a 
larger colonial environment, in which intimidation, exclusion, and repres- 
sion were carried to such an extent that telegrams demanding protection 
and justice were sim ply unthinkable—that 1s, a situation in which no Kanak 
would ever seek redress for wrongs committed —it is difficult to take seri- 
ously the commission’s assertion that “no Kanak” could dictate such a tele- 
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gram. A trace of the colonial present lives in this document: one can read in 
‘t the transformation of the Kanak into the stupid and servile savages the 
colonial administration so reviled. 

Moreover, the commission’s explanation of the Kanak protest reveals a 
deep fear held by the colonial regime; as they explained, the reason for the 
protest was “that, (and if they [the Kanak] have not understood this, others 
have understood it for them) opinion reigns supreme under a regime of 
liberty like ours; in reality, moral forces govern our nation, and the simple 
simulacrum of action, when it is supported by sufficient forces in the press 
and in the general public, can lead to significant results. Their demonstra- 
tions, negligible in themselves, are the necessary point of leverage that 
could be an irresistible force if wielded in Paris.” Liberal political activities 
threatened the colonial policies toward the Kanak, and the commission in- 
vestigating the Wagap affair wanted to ensure that the Kanak were viewed, 
even in France, as incapable and brutish “savages.” This section of their re- 
port emphasized that the Kanak “are only the absolutely unconscious ac- 
tors in a drama which has been staged and even scripted by authors who 
want to remain anonymous.”* 

The so-called anonymous playwrights and stage directors were suppos- 
edly none other than the group of local missionaries, who subsequently 
vigorously denied any role in the protests and marshaled evidence proving 
that they had advised Kanak they knew to pay the tax. In this way they de- 
fended themselves against attacks on their loyalty to France and the colonial 
project. The public quarreling between the government and the mission- 
aries acted as a smokescreen to distract contemporaries from more invidi- 
ous processes at work here: the denial of the political agency of the Kanak 
and the repression of liberal public opinion both in New Caledonia and in 
France.*° 

This relatively simple series of events formed part of broader processes 
of conceptually cordoning the majority of the Kanak off from “French” 
New Caledonia through emphasizing their savagery and their inassimilable 
characters. One product of these practices was a widely accepted language 
of inherent and coexisting prehistoric and feudal characteristics of the Ka- 
nak people, so that even their defenders worked within the discourse of 
primitivism and feudalism. The Comité de protection et de défense des indigenes 
argued that any treatment of the Kanak contrary to French civil law was 
unethical and inhumane; yet these arguments were made in the metropole, 
not in the colony. In the face of the administration’s bold accusations 
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against the missionaries, and the missionaries’ protestations of their inno- 
cence, the political activism of the Kanak and the campaigning of the 
Comité de protection et de défense were simply overshadowed.’ 

Active engagement in the colony with the intent to respect the human 
rights of the Kanak could immerse one 1n a tangle of ideas about primitiv- 
ism and feudalism and force one to play a part in the “feudal” colonial sys- 
tem. For example, the colonist Marc LeGoupils, co-owner (with his broth- 
ers and brother-in-law) of the Nassirah plantation, found himself deeply 
enmeshed in compromising politics through his efforts to treat the Kanak 
of the local reservation as free individuals with the rights of French “com- 
mon law.” His republican sensibilities shocked by the colonial environ- 
ment, LeGoupils published several books to educate the French public on 
the corruption and hypocrisies of the colonial regime.?® 

LeGoupils explained that when he and his brother first arrived in New 
Caledonia they had tried their utmost to act with justice, according to the 
standards of the metropole. He expressed his vision of dedication to justice 
as follows: “[We] had not arrived in order to correct previous wrongs in 
New Caledonia; it was enough for the peace of our consciences, if not for 
their joy, not to injure anyone. It appeared to us that our personal politics 
respected the liberty of the Kanak, the interests of our neighbor, and the 
sovereignty of the government.” But as Albert Memmi in The Colonizer and 
the Colonized famously argued, no one in a colonial environment escapes 
the dichotomizing and exploitative social institutions; one is necessarily ei- 
ther a colonizer or a colonized. Soon enough LeGoupils found himself 
agreeing to a “bastard” labor agreement with a Kanak clan that made him 
feel like a “slave owner” and, indeed, provoked an inquiry by the Minister 
of the Colonies on the same grounds. LeGoupils explained his actions as 
the product of sympathy for Samuel, chef of the Houis clan, which had been 
dispersed for its role in the 1878 insurrection. As LeGoupils wrote, only 
through his cooperation could Samuel’s clan reconstitute itself on its ances- 
tral territory—that is, on the lands of the Nassirah plantation of which Le- 
Goupils and family were the legal owners. 

Having entered into this ongoing saga of dispossession and resistance, 
and having directly benefited from a labor contract governed by the céde in- 
digénat—under which the Kanak were legally bound to permanently reside 
and labor on the land—LeGoupils asserted that, for his part, he would act 
as though the Kanak were subject to French common law. “Common law!” 
exclaimed LeGoupils. “[It] is very hard to make this concept enter the brain 
of a Kanak. And Samuel, until his last day, had often asked that ‘I give or- 
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ders, because I was the master!’” Chef Samuel, for his part, was a shrewd 
operator in the colonial system; he had negotiated the reconstitution of his 
clan and earned military decorations and recognition of his authority from 
the administration. He painted French flags on his helmet to demonstrate 
his authority and its affinity with the official administration. LeGoupils, 
however, assimilated Samuel’s adroitness under the cde indigénat to an in- 
herent despotic character incapable of appreciating liberty and equality.” 

LeGoupils refused to fully exercise his right to rule over and discipline 
the Kanak resident on his plantation; this stubbornness did not take long to 
earn him reprimands from the administration that faulted him for being 
less than exacting toward his Kanak laborers. His own view was that “the 
Kanak were happy, and we were too. Also the profound peace at Nassirah 
gained us the esteem of the gendarmerie of Bouloupari,” who, he reported, 
would have had no worries at all if they had only clients like LeGoupils and 
his Kanak.*! 

In a momentary acknowledgment of the power of milieu, however, 
LeGoupils confessed that the colonial environment threatened his com- 
mitment to freedom, mutual respect, and civil liberties: “[W]ithout a 
doubt, in such a strange situation, my soul could have become— innocently 
enough—feudal; but I was too old. I had already, during fifteen years in 
other latitudes and in a different situation, contracted the habit of enjoying 
the confidence of others, without abusing it, or becoming drunk from the 
power.’ Refusing to play the role of a feudal lord caused LeGoupils to suf- 
fer from the persecuting tactics of the head of Native Affairs and the local 
gendarmerie. At the instigation of Governor Feillet, these officers attacked 
LeGoupils through the Kanak engaged on his land. They tampered with 
the Kanaks’ choice of chiefly succession, they imprisoned Kanak alleged to 
be resident in the area without proper permission, and they detained, for 
months on end, a young man (fifteen years old) named by the government 
to accede to the chieftainship who refused to recognize the office bestowed 
upon him. Such abuse of governmental power, LeGoupils asserted, was the 
root of woes in New Caledonian development.” 

This focus on the abuse of governmental power no doubt pointed to 
very real problems in the colony—most especially to the power of con- 
structed milieu to determine moral expectations—but it effectively de- 
tracted from the question of the human and civil rights of the Kanak. In- 
deed, for all his personal determination to treat the Kanak according to 
French common law, LeGoupils criticized the céde indigénat only very 
mildly, saying that it was “dangerous” yet “without doubt necessary.” This 
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echoes the views expressed by Amouroux and Place, as discussed earlier in 
this chapter, that the Kanak were “morally inferior” to the French yet 
should be treated in principle as racially equal.’ 

In retrospect LeGoupils’s protests seem a bizarre combination of admi- 
rable determination and false consciousness. As it happened, his resolve to 
treat the Kanak as “free individuals” caused a small uproar in the colony, 
leading to the punishment of the clans resident on his property. The power 
of milieu to structure moral conduct is revealed in these dynamics, while 
humanitarian language as directed toward the Kanak appears as a weak pal- 
liative essentially cooperative with the larger injustices of colonization. 


Assimilation as Savages 


On /a grande terre just outside Nouméa, a French guard kills an escaped 
prisoner with his revolver. He then invites a group of Kanak “police” to 
perform a pilou-pilou around the corpse; as explained by an ex-déporté, the 
pilou-pilow consisted of dancing around the body, piercing it with their 
spears, chopping at it with their hatchets, and breaking in its head with 
their clubs. “I saw, and all the men who at that time were on tle Nou could 
testify to this as well. I saw the cadaver brought back in the condition I’ve 
described; it was displayed in public and all the men sentenced to hard la- 
bor were made to parade past it, so that it would serve as an example to 
them.” According to this same account, Kanak “police” would even capture 
liberated prisoners from their homesteads, beat them, and then attempt to 
collect money for returning an escaped prisoner. 

Terrorized prisoners at the mercy of bloodthirsty savages, is that the 
“moralizing” experience of the state of nature the penal colony set out to 
reproduce? The pilou-pilou, in traditional Kanak practice a tribal celebration 
of harvests, marriages, or births, as described by this Communard is noth- 
ing other than a macabre celebration of brutality and blood. At the outset 
of this book we emphasized the intransigence of the Kanak in the face of 
civilization. However, the native police force proves an important example 
of assimilation based precisely in the “savagery” the French colonials as- 
cribed to the Kanak. The native police facilitated the recognition of French 
authority and Kanak subordination, coupled with the integration of the 
Kanak through their “bestial” qualities. Created on January 1, 1873, and 
placed under the command of the colonist M. Edmond-Marie de Trémer- 
reux, the force was to consist of twenty Kanak paid at the rate of one franc 
per day plus a rudimentary ration of rice or biscuit. This police force, ini- 
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tially restricted to the portion of /a Grande terre south of Bourail and Ca- 
nala, lived with their commander in an encampment on the outskirts of 
Nouméa. While the material provisions for this force were minimal, the in- 
stitution worked to invest a select group of men with authority, status, and 
a degree of wealth beyond the reach of most Kanak. It also capitalized on 
the image of the Kanak as cannibalistic, ferocious, and bloodthirsty say- 
ages.* 

The purpose of this indigenous police was not to keep order in Kanak 
villages, nor even to oversee the Kanak or other islanders who worked for 
Europeans. Rather, the “rural police” was created in order to terrorize the 
populations of the penal colony, hunting down escapees and administering 
punishments within the camps. General Trentinian viewed this police force 
with a critical eye, citing its creation as a grave error of the colonial admini- 
stration. “What are the activities of this force?” Trentinian expostulated: 
“(T]he hunting of white people by those of a different color.” Trentinian 
continued his description of the police tactics using much the same lan- 
guage found in déporté memoirs; the Kanak were instructed to track down 
escapees without pity and to spare no force in subduing them. Beating the 
prisoner with their clubs was the common tactic. The unconscious and 
bleeding prisoner was then hogged tied, strung on a pole, and carried back 
to the nearest prison camp. Each captured prisoner earned the Kanak a re- 
ward of twenty-five to fifty francs. Kanak were also employed as “cor- 
rectors” when prisoners were subjected to whippings; for that work they 
were generally paid ten francs.“ 

The connection between the Kanak and savage violence was reinforced 
by the appearance of Kanak as torturers in the orchestrated punishments of 
the penal colony. The French viewed the Kanak as the lowest of savages. 
They accused the Kanak of cannibalism; they said the Kanak possessed no 
refinements or arts; they asserted that the Kanak had not even achieved the 
lowest step of civilization. Nonetheless, the penal administration used 
these “savages” to enforce “law and order? Paul Mimande in an article 
about the penal colony after its close described how Kanak had been used 
to frighten newly arrived prisoners. Surfacing from the ship’s hold, newly 
arrived prisoners “find a double row of Kanak armed with clubs and 
swords, their heads ornamented with feathers and their faces painted half 
blue and half red” Not only did the Kanak represent the fright with which 
the prisoners entered the penal colony, they also signaled the entry into a 
State regime run through the marshaling of “savage” forces.” 

The Kanak in such instances represented savagery, yet they were clearly 
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in the control and service of the French state. They bore the mark of the 
state on their faces, painted red and blue. Savages, marked by the state, they 
also represented the plight of the Communards who had been branded as 
savage by the government forces. “This unexpected spectacle always pro- 
vokes extraordinary alarm” wrote Mimande. The sight of the painted Ka- 
nak “would freeze the prisoners in their tracks if they weren't reminded 
with a few blows that their time which henceforth belongs to the state has 
become valuable.” The savage police force instilled horror. The prisoner 
was recalled from horror through violent blows in order to hurry off to 
work for the state: “[T]hey must hurry off to arrive at the ‘home’ [in Eng- 
lish in original] which awaits them.” 

In his memoir of the deportation, Henri Brissac confirmed the sense of 
horror instilled by the use of Kanak as policemen and bounty hunters: 


[A] chaos of discordant cries, piercing, savage, and bizarre, ripped the air. They 
were the cries of the Kanak. I saw a row of woolly heads, some of them tinted 
yellow; I saw faces with black, bestial snouts and ferocious eyes; I saw mon- 
strous, ripped earlobes from which hoops dangled. Most of them were laugha- 
bly dressed; some of them were almost nude. All were armed with spears or 
clubs. A long stick rested on several shoulders; from this stick a White, the 
hands and feet tied with cords, was suspended like a pig. 


Brissac’s companion assured him that the administration heartily approved 
of the Kanak’s ability to hunt down escaped convicts. “The administration 
permits prisoners to be captured like this?” Brissac asked his companion. 
His companion answered, “Why should it matter? It [the administration] 
likes these Kanak a lot because their talent for discovering escaped convicts 
in the bush is incredible. They usually begin by stunning escapees with 
blows and finish by carrying them back like this [strung up on a pole]. The 
chain gang guards, moreover, help them out” These policing methods 
cracked the indomitable facade of “French civilization” —from the perspec- 
tive of Kanak and Communards—by allying it closely with savagery. More- 
Over, it held the potential to teach the Kanak disdain for whites. Trentinian 
alluded to this when he emphasized that even if these whites were prisoners 
they “nonetheless belonged to the race which had come to conquer New 
Caledonia.“ 
Ree oe of = Kanak for the prisoners, according to Charles 
“rT Ihe ‘ ae eati to Hi the prisoners? hatred for the indigenous police: 
over the lle stan th ‘ qe Pilea con ke Es 
oenuieaneies cy enjoyed any gesture of revolt that gave them the 
ll anak, resentful of the French colonists and chafing un- 
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der the regulations of the colonial regime, took great pleasure “in beating a 
white without fear of reprisals” Malato described as well how the prison- 
ers, for their part, “sensed the disdain emanating from the black savages, 
classified as the lowest form of humanity, and a horrified rage rose in them, 
so that their hearts nearly burst from the emotion.” Elsewhere the Kanak 
police were described as “true savages, that is to say, beings with the eye of a 
lynx, a prodigiously keen ear, and a surprising bodily agility.” This “savage” 
violence of the Kanak served the colonial administration; in this way the 
Kanak were assimilated to the work of empire through their most “savage” 
traits.” 

While perhaps not an entirely inspiring means of empowerment or 
usurpation of French power, the Kanak police force must be counted as a 
means of integration. Employment as police habituated the Kanak to 
French firearms, broadening their knowledge of their effectiveness and 
lessening their fear of them. The money they earned gave them access to 
European consumer goods available in Nouméa. Moreover, in an inversion 
of the conjugal hybridity with which this chapter opened, the Kanak police 
used their new wealth to gain sexual access to European women.°! In each 
of these ways the police served as a point of mutual infiltration, of cultural 
hybridity and mixing of loyalties. This particular form of integration, how- 
ever, emphasized, developed, and rewarded characteristics in Kanak men 
that ensured their rejection by many among the “white” population. The 
déporté Jean Allemane criticized these “natives, armed by their conquerors” 
and “ready to massacre, to burn and to rape for the greater glory of those 
who stole their independence and made of them docile instruments of state 
domination” The money, the access to firearms, bars, restaurants and white 
women: these rewards signaled the participation of the Kanak police in 
colonial society. However, the price of this integration entailed the re- 


enforcement of the stereotypical image of the horribly blood-thirsty Ka- 
nak. 


Conclusion: Moral Teleology and Gendered Hybridity 


The perceived moral inferiority of the Kanak constituted the root of their 
so-called savagery. Perversity was the marker of the degradation of the Ka- 
nak spirit, their loss of contact with natural law, and hence their inability to 
recognize the true God or any of the moral postulates that derived from 
Christianity, The representations of the Kanak at the Universal Expositions 
of 1878 and 1900 —with its scandalous version of totemism— demonstrate 
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amply the power of “moral inferiority” to create inhuman images of the 
Kanak. Grappling with perceived moral inferiority in the colonial context 
took on many guises — removing Kanak from land that authorities did not 
recognize as productive, taming their polygamous natures, weaning them 
from the love of their despotic chiefs, and, of course, ending their ferocious 
cannibalism. Yet humanitarian commentators also took the colonial regime 
to task for its less than moralizing influence on the Kanak: contact with 
French prisoners, mistreatment by settlers, arbitrary and inept rulings by 
colonial justices. These events, multiplied many times over, combined to 
create a deep fear and distrust in the Kanak. Far from fostering love and re- 
spect for French authorities, the colonial regime bred fear, distrust, and dis- 
content. 

One can only speculate about the social system that might have evolved 
in New Caledonia if the colonial presence had been capable of educating 
the Kanak without using violence, of fostering greater economic produc- 
tivity without reducing them to the status of nearly landless forced laborers, 
of teaching respect and self-respect for women without engaging in false 
marriages, and encouraging prostitution.* As it was, the Kanak who in- 
termarried with the Europeans formed part of a largely unacknowledged 
hybrid community. The Kanak who maintained their village lives were in- 
creasingly dispossessed, constrained, and disciplined. 

A concern for morality, for the soul, animated humanitarian thinking. 
Morality conceived in terms of good versus evil was susceptible to a “chas- 
tising” view of the Kanak as a people that “sinned against humanity? Such a 
culture demanded to be taken in hand, punished if need be, and inculcated 
with proper morality. Yet once most politicians and social theorists of the 
Third Republic adopted a secular mentality, good and evil ceded ground to 
the specifically French definition of “morality” as the customs and mores of 
a people. Hence, when Amouroux and Place, or LeGoupils, claimed that 
the Kanak were “morally inferior” they referred to general modes of 
thought and action that we would now call cultural practices. Human 
rights, in displacing the manichaean vision of “sins against humanity,” in- 
voked the concept of a mentalité created out of cultural believes and prac- 

aos : 1898 the social theorist Emile Durkheim argued that social life is in 
act PPSAS PA itual”; it is driven by the force of “collective representations” 
ane conscrence collective. In these theoretical contributions, Durkheim had 
chee to articulate a notion of mentalité whose emergence we can detect in 
ae eo arguments. According to Durkheim’s argument, 

y in and through the collective representations of 
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the social group. In the early twentieth century the philosopher Lucien 
Lévy-Bruhl would write a philosophical argument against the possibility of 
purely abstract morality (thus definitely cutting ties with manichean 
thought) and then proceed, over the next decades, to produce his contro- 
versial theories of primitive mentality, prelogical thinking, and participa- 
tion.” 

Out of the paradox of humanitarianism one can witness the growth in 
France of scholarly interest in the evolution of morals and “primitive men- 
tality” The commitment to universal human nature involved the French in 
the defense of universalism, but the paradox of human rights for those who 
were considered to be “not really” or “not yet” fully human persisted and 
demanded resolution. As the theories of Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, and the 
school of the Année sociologique developed, manichaeism remained a dead 
letter, just as the presumption of evolution—understood as historical prog- 
ress through deep time—persevered. A final contribution of humanitarian 
universalism, indeed, can be detected in Durkheim’s valorization of the af- 
fective forces of social communion, as expressed in totemism, as the peren- 
nially unifying force of all societies. 

Morality and mentalité predominated in the concerns of missionaries, 
humanitarians, and Durkheimians. Yet the Kanak always registered as infe- 
rior, immoral, or unevolved. Relations between Kanak women and French 
men, left unexplained in the dominant history of cantonment and increas- 
ing convictions of the moral inferiority of the Kanak, contain a key to the 
forms of hybridity in France and New Caledonia. At the other extreme, the 
masculine domain of the Kanak soldiers and police constituted a powerful 
mechanism of colonial hybridity. This chapter has presented the concerns 
about morality as a means of expressing the dominance of French civiliza- 
tion over the Kanak and over hybridity. The continued Kanak-French ten- 
sions in late-twentieth-century New Caledonia and the continued relevance 
of Durkheimian social theory testify to the powerful effects of these colo- 
nial demarcations of races and mentalities. But the history of hybridity is of 
increasing importance; it marks the route to a counterhistory, one that reg- 
isters emerging communities and concerns irreducible to racial identity. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Rigors of Reconcthation: 
Amnesty, Torture, and Political Life 


In the preceding chapter we saw how an emphasis on political morality be- 
came a means of describing the Kanak as unfit for full rights within the 
French political system. The notion that the Kanak thought in “feudal” or 
“primitive” ways became the basis for discounting or ignoring their claims 
for empowerment and justice. Within metropolitan France even the indis- 
putable military or intellectual accomplishments of the Kanak were easily 
subsumed in a portrait that rested on the dogma of racial inferiority. The f1- 
nal proof of racial inferiority was the historical teleology of the late nine- 
teenth century, the conquest of the world by Europeans and the “inevi- 
table” dying off of the inferior races. Such teleological convictions conven- 
iently disguised the realities of hybridity in the colony, and protected 
against the fear of the loss of historical meaning engendered by such hy- 
bridity. The realities of mixed populations (and correlative mixed military 
and economic enterprises) expose the fiction of French racial conquest of 
New Caledonia. 

If the late nineteenth century was a time of intensifying racism, 1t was 
also a moment of unprecedented acceptance of the lower classes in politics. 
The civilization that sought to preserve its sense of historical destiny 
through fables of racial superiority had the political tools and the will to in- 
tegrate representatives of the Paris Commune into the preserves of central 
government. The successful development of a republican government en- 
abled the accommodation of the erstwhile “savage” Communards, thus 
changing what might have been a history of social imperialism into a his- 
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tory of governmentality and the broadening of political discourse.’ The ap- 
parently incommensurable forces at work— the discovery of deep time and 
evolution, the development of a code of laws directed toward “primitive 
mentality” and the successful development of a republican political system 
in France—in fact are related through the idea of “civilization.” The bad- 
consciousness characteristic of the nostalgic, beleaguered deportes facilitated 
their acceptance of a protective facade of civilization and their projection of 
increasingly negative images onto the Kanak. In addition, an increased fear 
of atavism—based in the growing sense that a gulf of deep time separated 
the civilized from the savage—fostered the acceptance of legally inscribed 
“primitive mentality” and the veneration of civilization by socialists, as well 
as more conservative republicans and “moral order” advocates. These 
trends toward racism attracted some Communards in the post-exile period. 
However, others resisted the trend toward racist thinkung and mobilized a 
sense of values fixed in broadly inclusive vision of “humanity” against the 
arbitrary violence of the penal regime. 

A parliamentary inquest into torture suffered by the déportés formed the 
center of the Communards’ reintegration into French social and political 
life. For the Communards, deported from the metropole as savages and 
subjected to savage disciplines in the penal colony, the story of the integra- 
tion back into metropole society is one of partial reconciliation achieved 
through pleading their case in parliamentary hearings. Through this 1n- 
quest the Communards successfully exposed the unrestrained violence of 
the penal system in New Caledonia and challenged the legality of punish- 
ments they had suffered. Protests against illicit punishment and torture— 
inflicted with impunity during the years of the exile—became a political 
rallying point for the repatriated and a means for them to participate in the 
legal sovereignty of the state. The violence of the Commune was a struggle 
to seize legal sovereignty and moral authority; the postdeportation politics 
allowed the limited attainment of both. The transfiguration of torture’s de- 
structive blows into national reconciliation is an expression of the power of 
republican politics in France of the 1880s. The continued politicking of 
numbers of former déportés animated the chambers of parliament until the 
turn of the century. 


Carnivals and Transport Ships 


The repatriation of the Communards in 1879 and 1880 produced a wave of 
transport ships, full of the prisoner-revolutionaries returning to France. 
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This was an era of reawakening of socialist politics in France, the increasing 
entry of socialist candidates into the parliament, and the growing alliance 
of workers’ organizations with organized political parties. During the years 
of exile, French socialists cultivated ties with those in London, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and New Caledonia. The amnesty of the Communards allowed 
these revolutionaries to return, many of them ready to engage at once in 
political struggle for power. With the injection of these ammstiards into 
municipal and national politics, they formed a contingent to the left of the 
entrenched republicans.’ 

Amnesty had become politically possible only because of the growing 
strength of republicans in national elections. The country had been gov- 
erned since 1871 by a national assembly, and arduous work on a constitu- 
tion bore legislative fruit in 1875. The conservative National Assembly 
hence created the governmental form for the republic; that is the more re- 
markable considering that the parliamentary system of party politics and 
majority rule formulated by the National Assembly was foreign to the al- 
most Rousseauist idealism of many republicans. In the following year na- 
tional elections determined a republican majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Senate, however, still rested firmly in the grip of monarchist poli- 
ticians. The monarchist Patrice de MacMahon presided as president over 
this split parliament. He disliked the republican rise to power so intensely 
that in 1877 he pursued an attack on the elected officials. In what is conven- 
tionally called the coup de seize mai, MacMahon requested the resignation of 
the conciliatory premier and nominated an uncompromising monarchist in 
his place. When the Chamber of Deputies refused to ratify the new premier, 
MacMahon dissolved the parliament and called for new elections. Rife co- 
ercion marked the ensuing campaign, but the republicans rallied to the 
monarchist challenge and emerged victorious. The defeat of the coup de seize 
mai marked the definitive emergence of mass allegiance to republicanism. 

Temporarily unified in their efforts to defeat the monarchists, the re- 
publicans in fact consisted of three separate groups: Moderates, Oppor- 
tunists, and Radicals. Among them, Léon Gambetta’s Opportunists—so 
named because of Gambetta’s willingness to compromise to achieve re- 
publican objectives—were the most powerful. The Opportunists and other 
republicans favored an amnesty for the men they largely thought had been 
unjustly deported. 

Already in the summer of 1878 the question of “complete and total am- 
nesty” had become the number one issue of concern for the French public, 
outstripping concern over the monarchist coup de seize mai. Petitions for 
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new legislation circulated at banquets and parties and were eventually in- 
troduced in parliament on January 29, 1879, by Louis Blanc and Victor 
Hugo. On July 14, 1878, in Rouen, for example, a party and banquet were 
held, sponsored in part by the deputy of the Seine, M. Talandier. The par- 
ticipants decided to draw up a petition in favor of “complete and total am- 
nesty” to be addressed to the Chamber of Deputies. Signed by those pres- 
ent at the banquet, the petition then circulated throughout Rouen and 
neighboring cities before being returned to Talandier’s office by January 14. 
The petition presented the events of the Commune as a “civil war” and ar- 
gued that, like the United States and even monarchist Spain, the French 
government should adopt a tolerant attitude toward the defeated: “Despite 
the unpunished and criminal monarchist attempt on the government [dur- 
ing the coup de seize mat], republican France is a vision of perfect tranquil- 
lity, without any trace of past internal dissent,” read the petition. Appealing 
to the “generosity and fraternity which should be the highest virtues of a 
republic? the petitioners remarked how unfitting it was to host an interna- 
tional workers’ festival (in Paris alongside the 1878 Exposition Universelle) 
that emphasized “peace and universal harmony” while “echoes of far-away 
suffering” could be heard in Paris. The petition concluded with a call to the 
parliament to recognize the wishes of the voting public, to act with com- 
passion, to return to “their families, to French industry, and to the nation” 
the “victims of our last civil war.” 

In the fall of 1878, while the parliament pondered an amnesty for those 
not convicted of criminal acts, students in Paris turned away from parlia- 
mentary politics to direct action on the streets. “We have no other man- 
date” their leader declaimed, “than to agitate, to awaken the public opinion 
in support of amnesty. It is revolutionary action which we must undertake, 
nothing else” These student protests signified the growing strength of 
radical politics after long years of post-Commune repression. Violence ac- 
companying a repatriation was feared by many, especially the police. On 
the eve of the parliamentary approval of repatriation, the police (with rath- 
er wistful inaccuracy) reported that “no one believes in the amnesty” and 
that “it is clear that neither Gambetta nor anyone in the Center-Left, nor 
even the extreme left, wishes Henri Rochefort to return to France.’ 

The fear, according to the police reports and the conservative press, was 
that the returning Communards would bring with them renewed rev- 
olution and possible social dissolution. The tensions between the popu- 
lar desire for amnesty and governmental and conservative resistance were 
strained to a breaking point by the elections in January 1879, through which 
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Republicans attained a majority in the senate. In the wake of these elections 
but before the new government assumed office, the conservative prime 
minister, Dufaure, attempted to stymie the movement for an amnesty by 
granting mass pardons for Communards convicted by the military tribu- 
nals. “Pardons.” however, operated by excusing the convictions of the 
Communards. Many among the deported disdained the idea of “pardon” 
and sought complete exoneration of their actions through an amnesty, 
Dufaure’s maneuver appeared especially odious to many advocates of am- 
nesty, since this decree extended the reach of governmental pardons to in- 
dividuals condemned in absentia. Thus, by fiat, the government forced 
pardons on men who had only been indicted but never officially convicted 
of any crime. On January 16, the government published a long list of 
deportes whose sentences they either commuted or forgave. These reprieves 
of justice were largely free to return to France. More than one thousand 
Communards in New Caledonia, however, were not repatriated following 
the pardons; the government intentionally excluded those men who had 
been convicted of criminal infractions or whose political opinions were 
considered too dangerous to be tolerated 1n France.° 

The police and the conservatives had expected the prospect of repatria- 
tion to frighten the public, but by January 18, 1879, they had to admit that 
both in the provinces and in Paris the news was received with joy. Indeed, 
according to police reports, the decree of January 1879 left the majority of 
the working population with the desire for an even stronger measure: “[It] 
could be the same for the other classes as well. The word ‘pardon’ offends 
most of the workers. According to them, those who receive a pardon are 
guilty of crimes, but it is the parliament which needs to request forgiveness 
from good citizens, to whom they are refusing a complete amnesty after 
making them victims of their knavish and savage acts” Another police spy 
demonstrated the symbolic significance of amnesty when he summed up 
the mood of the people: “[It] is clear that what the radicals in Paris de- 
mand, even more than the fact, is the word amnesty itself. Perhaps this [set 
of pardons] will disarm their demands, or will it make them more redoubt- 
able? [W]ell, at least we will remove a pretext [for revolt]? An exiled Com- 
munard employed as a tailor in Belgium even protested against an amnesty, 
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saying, [We] are not a conquered people, we are victims and martyrs. Par- 
liament dishonors us by giving us amnesty?”S 
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ers’ groups and socialist politicians. Celebrations were held, committees of 
aid for the new ammistiés formed, collections taken, and continued pressure 
developed and grew for a “complete and total amnesty” of all Com- 
munards. In mid-J anuary 1879, meetings were held in all Parisian neigh- 
borhoods to circulate petitions “to force the government to obey the de- 
mand of public opinion-” Petitioners, workers, and advanced republicans 
proclaimed the desire to “efface completely the traces of our political bat- 
tles.” As finally presented at the very end of January, the petitions were 
signed by seventeen out of twenty-four deputies from the Seine and by 
three out of five of the Seine senators. Louis Blanc introduced the bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies; Victor Hugo introduced it in the senate. Alongside 
Hugo’s signature appeared those of Senators Toulain and Peyrat. Senators 
Freycinet, minister of public works, and Hérold, prefect of the Seine, de- 
clined to sign. With Louis Blanc, one finds the names of Henri Brisson and 
Clemenceau. However, despite repeated agitation from socialists and radi- 
cal republicans, the legislation pushed through by Gambetta’s Opportun- 
ists in March of 1879 deviated from Dufaure’s broad pardon only by en- 
suring access to full civil rights for those not convicted of criminal offenses. 
Gambetta’s 1879 legislation also officially ended the ongoing prosecutions 
of Communards by the military courts. Parliament voted for a virtually 
complete amnesty at the insistence of Gambetta only in July of 1880.° 

The news of the January 14, 1879, pardons traveled very slowly to 
Nouméa, where the déportes languished, tempted by rumors of amnesty but 
uncertain of any specific actions by the government. But while those in 
New Caledonia lived oblivious to the reprieve of January 14, in Paris prepa- 
rations for their return were well under way. July 14, the anniversary of the 
storming of the Bastille and soon to be the national holiday of France, pro- 
vided a forum for the outpouring of emotion and support in favor of the 
Communards. Louis Blanc and Victor Hugo again took the lead roles, 
forming a committee of aid for the amnistiés, as the déportés were now 
called. The municipal council of Paris inaugurated the funds for this com- 
mission with an allocation of 100,000 francs.” 

Additional donations poured in from individuals and various workers 
and political associations. On July 14, 1879, many festivals were held in and 
around Paris to raise money for the amnistiés. The largest of those was a 
two-day fair, at Pré-Catelan in Bois de Boulogne, coupled with a more ex- 
pensive banquet at Neuilly-sur-Seine, Casino de la Grande-Jatte. Municipal 
officials, deputies from the parliament, and other prominent democrats, 
some six hundred people in all, attended the banquet. Similar banquets 
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were held at Grand Chalet du parc de Montsouris; Salon des Familles, 
Saint-Mandé; and the Commune de Montreuil-sous-Bois. At the Pre-Cata- 
lan entry to the fair, fifty centimes on Sunday (or one franc on ott in- 
cluded a lottery ticket, entrance to twenty concerts, theatrica ECRECSERS 
tations by major artists from the caf€-concerts of the Champs-Elysees, a 
Venetian illumination, a late-night dance party, and, as a Sel otinelsion, a 
fireworks display. The nervousness of the authorities in the face of these 
celebrations is recorded in the refusal of the police to issue a permit for a pa- 
rade from the banquet at Casino de la Grande-Jatte down the Champs- 
Elysées to Pré-Catalan.'° 
The sense of joy and celebration surrounding these benefits reflected 
the heartfelt sympathy of the crowds for the hardships the exiled men and 
women had endured. Senator Toulain, in an address at one banquet, ex: 
tolled the solidarity of the Parisians with the Communards and their fami- 
lies, who had lived so many years without husbands or fathers. Le 14 J: uillet, 
an anthology edited by Henri Salles to be sold for the benefit of les ammis- 
tiés, testified to the same fervid sentiment. Contributors to the anthology 
included Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, Auguste Vacquerie, Camille Pelletan, 
and Clovis Hugues. In a short essay on the amnesty, Vacquerie explained 
the logic of the festivals and donation drives: “We would not be returning 
their country to the amnestied if we did not also give to them the means to 
live and to work. Ah, it is painful enough that some of them will not return 
now. At least those who do return should not return in order to suffer. 
They have suffered enough during these hard years of deportation or exile. 
Exile takes everything and returns nothing. Now, at least the ammistiés, after 
living with foreigners for so long, should feel like they are with their broth- 
ers!? 11 
It is in the poetry of romantic socialist Clovis Hugues, however, that 
the most poignant lines concerning the déportés are found. Hugues had of- 
ten antagonized the government with his writings; in 1871 his pro-Com- 
mune essays in La Voix du Peuple earned him four years in prison. The two 
poems Hugues wrote to welcome back those deported to New Caledonia 
(see Appendix, pp. 293-98), in fact, were deemed powerful enough by the 
minister of the interior that he prohibited the national distribution of the 
anthology and its sale in public places. Prospective buyers had to search it 
out at the bookstore of Strauss and Derveaux.!2 
_ Nine ships carried the déportés back to France. The first ship, Le Var, at- 
rived with 410 Communards in Port Vendres in late August of 1879. The 
last ship, Le Tage, arrived J uly 30, 1880. The mainstream press expressed 
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fears that riots and unrest would arrive with the shi 
spies in all the towns of disembarkation and in the train stations through 
which the repatriated voyaged to reach Paris. Ship disembarkations were 
planned at odd hours, the middle of the night, or at the hottest time of the 
day in order to cut down on crowds and possible political manifestations. 
But those who would have relished a renewed repression of the Com- 
munards were disappointed. The sizable crowds that greeted the returned 
prisoners were celebratory but law-abiding. Crowds of 10,000 to 20,000 
turned out at the Gare de Montparnasse to welcome trains carrying the re- 
turned Communards. The largest celebration was on September 27, 1879, 
when an estimated 30,000 people turned out to welcome the voyagers on 
Le Vire back to Paris. Cheers of “Long Live the Republic!” “Long Live the 
Social Revolution!” songs, and joyful family reunions animated these 
events. Hotels and rooming houses were filled, boardwalks were jammed 
with spectators, but no unrest troubled the port towns or Paris." 

The returning prisoners were often tired and subdued; many were sick 
from the long, harsh voyage. Political interests, however, continued to 
dominate their activities: Those who returned on La Picardie, which hap- 
pened to be manned by a Corsican-Bonapartist crew, participated in a tu- 
multuous voyage. Overt hostilities between the crew and the Communards 
brought down severe discipline. Confined to a small section of the boat, 
the group of almost soo Communards (including wives and children) suf- 
fered from insufficient space and spoiled provisions; at ports of call other 
passengers were allowed to disembark, but the Communards were kept 
aboard. This the Captain justified with the remark: “[T]hey are free and 
you are not” The politically conscious Communards did not accept such 
reasoning with equanimity; their protests rang out in laughter, in songs, 
and in the satirical newspaper Le Picard, written aboard by M. West. fy 

The ship Le Seudre, seemingly in response to the unruly behavior of 
those on La Picardie, sailed under the sternest discipline. Even the final dis- 
embarkation in Port Vendres was tightly controlled. Cries of “Long Live 
the Commune!” prompted the immediate closing of all porthole ser 
Once in Paris, at least some of these passengers heartily sang La Carmag: en 
and other revolutionary songs. Political sparring between the ee # 
and ships’ crews and commanders and continued penal discipline de : 
the arrival of these Communards. Such political divisions incurred a phys! 
cal cost; C rds from these ships entered Paris exhausted, malnour- 

; Communa 


ished, and miserably dressed.” : 
The voyage aboard Le Calvados, commanded by 


ps. The police posted 


the republican Com- 
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mander Henri Riviere, demonstrates the primacy of politics in the Com- 
munards’ re-entry into France. Riviere, who had commanded the French 
offensive against the Kanak in 1878 and who had consented at that time to 
allow a few Communards to fight with his troops, proved himself a com- 
mander capable of earning the affection of those in his charge. Le Vive pro- 
vided a similarly happy voyage home; the ship’s captain, M. Collier, even 
joined the amnestied prisoners at a banquet honoring their return. Captain 
Collier toasted the Communards, extolling their characters and impeccable 
conduct during the long voyage. Riviére and Collier, republican sympa- 
thizers, allowed the Communards a comfortable return to French society; 
their passengers’ health benefited from the treatment. In Parts, like their 
harshly treated comrades from the other ships, they shouted out “Long 
Live the Republic!” and “Long Live the Social Revolution!”"® 

Among the crowds that greeted the returned Communards was in- 
variably the committee of aid, headed by Louis Blanc and Victor Hugo, 
which organized a dinner to revive the travelers and distributed a small 
amount of money (typically ten francs) to each. Employment offers were 
made. Those who wore rags or clothing too light for the Paris weather were 
presented with overcoats. Strangers present at the celebrations often of- 
fered temporary housing to the unfortunates not greeted by family mem- 
bers. After the official welcomes the crowds disbursed in small groups; 
most retired joyfully to their homes, while others headed to neighboring 
bars to continue their celebrations throughout the night.?7 

Reception by the committee of aid marked a route for Communard re- 
integration into French life; leftist political activity beckoned to all and suc- 
ceeded in attracting a good number. Some few, however, returned to 
France only briefly—for example, M. Bourdéna, who had made a small for- 
tune in Nouméa building public works for the government and chose to 
pursue his career in the colony. An even more extreme example is that of the 
decorative artist Lucien Henry, who never bothered to revisit France. He 
chose Sydney as his adoptive home and rapidly rose to prominence in the 
Australian art and architecture community. '® 

For the vast majority of Communards who did return to France, how- 
ever, a difficult process of reacculturation colored their arrival. Henri Bauer, 
a relatively conservative déporté who had studied law before venturing into 
political journalism, assimilated back into French society through reclaim- 
ing his journalistic pen. Bauer’s career flourished in his postexile years; he 
wrote literary and dramatic criticism for Reveil, PEcho de Paris, and Gil Blas. 
He was also an early and powerful advocate of Scandinavian authors in fin- 
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de-si¢cle France. By his own admission, this transition from exile in New 
Caledonia to journalism in Paris demanded that he reinvent his life. In his 
Souvenirs @un jeune homme, Bauer portrayed a deep dissociation from his 
“former self” who had suffered the trauma of exile and imprisonment: 
“(Was it really I who lived through all that? These memories are so for- 
eign, that thinking back seems like returning to a nightmare, or as if I am 
rereading the pages of another man’s existence.” Alluding to the difficult 
voyage to New Caledonia, Bauer wondered: “[C]ould I really have lived 
for 153 days in that rolling hell? Did I suffer from starvation? Did I freeze? 
Did I sweat? Did I cry silently from distress?” Bauer's lack of identification 
with his “old” prisoner-self was perhaps exaggerated by his repudiation of 
socialist politics in the postexile era. The long years of exile left him with 
“no rancor, nor hate”; he considered “these old evils to be the history of a 
stranger.”!? Nonetheless, he retained a vivid memory of the shock of re- 
turning to France. “Things were still the same,” he wrote. “[C]ustoms for- 
malities, the melancholic feeling to Paris in the early morning; it was I who 
had changed. I returned aged and disillusioned to a city where I no longer 
knew anyone, where my friends had forgotten me, or thought of me as a 
stranger marked by the hostile epithet ‘Communard.’” This painful re- 
entry into French society prompted Bauer to reflect: “[It] did not take me 
long to learn that if it is a cruel fate to lose eight years 6,000 leagues from 
everyone, it costs even more to recommence one’s life among men.”?° 


Representing Torture in the Republic 


Reintegration into France required an adjustment to a society composed, at 
least in part, of former judges and jailers of the Communards. Some of the 
transport ships carried former penal colony personnel including guards no- 
torious for their cruelty. La Creuse, which had an unusually long voyage of 
130 days, carried 210 Communards and 359 soldiers returning from duty in 
New Caledonia. Among these soldiers was the head guard, Charpiat, who 
had earned a reputation for his hatred for and mistreatment of the Com- 
munards. He returned to France as a retired officer. Chance encounters be- 
tween Communards and former torturers on the Paris streets led to minor 
skirmishes, as in the incident near the Palais Royal on August 14, 1880. On 
that day, five or six Communards (among them Apgé, Saris, and Fougurie) 
confronted the infamous head of the penal colony, Charriere, who had 
been accused of allowing torture, graft, and corruption to flourish. As a 
taunting crowd grew around him, Charriére fled for his safety. In another 
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incident, a group of Communards gathered at the home of Admiral Jauré- 
ouiberry, chief commander of the navy and the colonies, and tried to pre- 
aah him with a letter of complaint concerning their oeCetenntem: on the 
transport ship La Loire. As commander of the colonies, Jauréguiberry was 
the highest administrative officer of the penal colony, and the transporta- 
tion of prisoners fell into his large domain of responsibility. A supporter of 
the republic (though of not a completely untarnished reputation), Jauré- 
guiberry exerted considerable efforts to reform the penal colony. The pro- 
testers, perhaps anticipating a sympathetic response, retired when it be- 
came apparent that the admiral was not at home, declaring however that 
they would return to demand an audience.?! 

The reintegration of these former political prisoners into metropole life 
provoked more than just individual soul-searching and readjustment. 
Through a protracted and exhaustive parliamentary investigation the gov- 
ernment confronted the violent and inhumane conditions of the penal col- 
ony. Communards sentenced to forced labor suffered by far the worst treat- 
ment among the deportes; under the authority of the commander of tle Nou 
these political exiles (323 by one count) entered the milieu of the common 
criminals and suffered the harshest treatment the system offered. Fifty 
deportes sentenced to forced labor died. Within the “forced labor” category, 
the “fourth class” was the lowest of the low, often made to wear double leg 
irons and perform two or three times the normal hard labor. Alphonse 
Humbert, Henri Brissac, Louis Trinquet, Jean Allemane, Louis-Adrien Lu- 
cipia, and many other déportés were consigned to the fourth class by penal 
authorities. Of these men, Trinquet attained the status of 4 proletarian 
hero. During the Commune he was one of the few practicing artisans (he 
was a shoemaker) to serve in the government. At his trial he had proudly 
avowed his commitment to the insurrection and proclaimed that he wished 
the glory of dying on the barricades had been his fate. While imprisoned on 
ile Nou, agitators for a full amnesty engineered his candidacy and election 
as municipal councilor for the XXth arrondissement of Paris. This show of 
support for the imprisoned Communards was all the more striking, since 
Trinquet won the election away from a republican candidate (of the Oppor- 
tunist party) who enjoyed the full support of Gambetta.22 

Reports of abuse and torture in the penal colony had surfaced in par- 
al ae ae as May 1876. Deputy Georges Perin led this 
of amnesty to raise ae. Ee oe ne ee 
Be ratderntonon ob ns about torture suffered at the hands of bar B: 

; umbert, a journalist and déporté, attracted the at 
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tention of parliament with his bitter denunciations of abuses in the colony. 
On the strength of his news articles in 1879, public opinion was aroused; 
soon even the moderate newspapers began clamoring for a parliamentary 
inquest. On December 18, 1879, an investigative committee was named, 
with Perin as president. The inquest lasted two years, collected more than 
forty depositions, and collated the results of four previous government 
studies of the penal colony, including the report of former colonial gover- 
nor Gaulthier de la Richerie, the Ribourt report instigated by the 1874 es- 
cape, Admiral Jauréguiberry’s investigation of 1879-80, and the judiciary 
investigation run by Artaud from February 1880 to February 1881. Jaureé- 
guiberry alone among these high-level investigators instituted humanitar- 
ian reforms in the penal system.” 

Testifying to parliament through the Perin investigation, Communards 
who had suffered injustice at the hands of government officials created a 
public record of these abuses. Communards told of the torture and murder 
of their comrades, inscribing their personal histories into an official record 
of martyrs to state violence. However hedged with continued party-line 
hostilities this process may have been, nonetheless the inquest itself was a 
collaborative project between members of parliament and former prison- 
ers. Such testimony was in itself constitutive of reconciliation between the 
former prisoners and the state. 

Through the Perin investigation, the Communards sought to reintro- 
duce the power of public opinion in the despotically ruled colony. Speaking 
with certitude and political consciousness, the Communards provided a 
window onto the hidden world of the penal colony that allowed republican 
France to confront the depraved violence by which New Caledonia was 
ruled. The gratuitous cruelty described in the Communards’ depositions 
primarily concerned prisoners subjected to forced labor; while corruption 
and theft flourished throughout the system, those Communards deported 
to the Ducos peninsula or the Isle of Pines for the most part (but not al- 
ways) escaped direct exposure to torture. The larger goal of the investiga- 
tion was to reform the penal system in general, to rid it of “barbarous 
treatments against which our mores protest” while preserving the “disci- 
pline” and “security” necessary for the success of colonization and penal in- 
stitutions. Asserting that “certain legalities necessarily engender illegalities; 
too much power produces the abuse of power,” the Perin Inquest de- 
hounced the workings of the penal colony, repudiated its claim to be a 

moralizing force, and questioned the role of such an institution 1n a Re- 
publican society.*4 
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The reforms introduced in the colony, as enforced by the initiative of 
Admiral Jauréguiberry and his successor, Admiral Cloué, focused on sup- 
pressing all corporal punishment, increasing the number and quality of the 
guards, and increasing the number of independent inspectors of the penal 

system (from one to four) who reported directly to the governor of New 

Caledonia and the admiral. However, the attempts at prosecuting guards 
noted for their corruption and acts of violence against prisoners met little 
success; those brought before the courts by Jauréguiberry were all acquit- 
ted, including the police commissioner, M. Audet.” 

The philosophy by which Jauréguiberry pursued reform in New Cale- 
donia followed well-established humanitarian thinking. He supported a 
commitment to moralization much the way the Comte d’Haussonville had 
when sentencing the Communards to deportation. One finds in his think- 
ing the same emphasis on possessive individualism: “[T]he essential task of 
the penal administration is to pursue the moralization of these men sub- 
jected to justice and to inspire by material encouragements their taste for 
work, desire to save, and love of family,” Jauréguiberry was distinguished, 
however, by his absolute rejection of corporal punishment, in his eyes a 
barbarous practice that “revolts civilized minds, even when those who suf- 
fer such punishment seem the least worthy of pity” He argued that “such 
punishment is an absolute barrier to the success of moralizing ideas.” Even 
hardened and perverted criminals, Jauréguiberry contended, could be co- 
erced into obedience without whipping or other tortures. For the most 
part, he argued, if the ordinary prisoners were kept from contact with the 
“perverted,” the penal colony could operate without any violence whatso- 
ever.” 

In New Caledonia, Jauréguiberry’s orders of December 5, 1879, to sup- 
press corporal punishments met with hostility from Governor Olry, who 
argued that public opinion should pity not only the prisoners left at the 
mercy of guards but also the guards forced to live in remote locations with 
twenty or thirty dangerous prisoners. The Perin investigating committee 
answered this complaint with a measured complaint of its own: “Human- 
ity commands that we put an end to the barbarous treatments against 
which our mores protest? contended the committee, but nonetheless, 
France needed to preserve colonization and penal servitude. The crux of the 
problem, according to at least one committee member, lay in the difficulty 
of organizing a moralizing regime at such a great distance from the mother 
country. How could the nation establish a society “durable and in the im- 
age of France” yet in isolation? The constant spectacle of France’s customs, 
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of its examples, the instructive force of public opinion 
gredients to moral society did not exist in New Cal 
committee enjoined all of parliament to take note of 


— these essential in- 
edonia. Indeed, the 


this contradiction j 
ee on in 
an era when “many people seem to renounce resolving the goals of pun- 


ishment on French Sell, and believe they have found a solution in a vast sys- 
tem of deportation.” The lessons of New Caledonia, the committee hoped, 
would make such people reconsider their support of penal colonization.” 
If public opinion could prompt investigations, end unbridled torture, 
and perhaps even prevent the expansion of penal colonization, the prison- 
ers in New Caledonia must surely have wished that it had been a stronger 
force in the 1860s and 1870s. Perin’s investigation identified two periods, 
1868-69 and 1874—76, as the times of greatest abuse in the penal colony. The 
report characterized the first period as one of license and utter lack of con- 
trol as the penal regime was instituted. The directors of the administration, 
Richerie, who governed the colony as a whole, and Charriére, who admin- 
istered the penal colony, both had served in the penal colony in Guiana. 
Charriére, according to Perin’s inquest, was especially inhumane in his 
treatment of prisoners. He was credited with the creation of thumbscrews 
(pucettes), a fearsome torture because of the ease and discretion with which 
guards could apply them. Skillful use ensured that no marks would be left 
on the torture victim. The second egregious period, 1874-76, corresponded 
to the backlash after the 1874 escape of Jourde, Grousset, Rochefort, and 
their comrades. In the wake of Admiral Ribourt’s investigation into this es- 
cape, the colony was purged of anyone with the slightest hint of sympathy 
for the prisoners, for the republic, or the Commune. Suspect shopkeepers 
in Nouméa, for example, were given twenty-four hours to liquidate their 
businesses and leave the colony. Twenty officers were removed from their 
posts. The colony was delivered over to the prison guards; left with no su- 
pervision or restraining influences, they embarked on an orgy of repres- 
sion.?8 
Even outside of these “bad eras? Perin’s investigation uncovered nu- 
merous appalling facts and practices. Diseases of misery, including dys- 
cntery, scurvy, and anemia, plagued the prisoners in New Caledonia. ee 
Oners who reported themselves ill were more likely to be thrown in the 
stocks than to be allowed to see a doctor. M. Le Prévost, a naval surgeon 
who served seventeen months in New Caledonia (April 1873 to pee 
1874), four of those on the fle Nou (Janua April 1874), Bt ece : : 
Perin committee that within just a few days of arriving oD eee ee, 
called to certify the death of a prisoner who had hanged himselt. 
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of the suicide was emaciated, and upon questioning the guards Le Prévost 
learned that the man had suffered from diarrhea for several days but had 
not been sent to the infirmary by the indifferent guards. One guard cal- 
lously volunteered to Le Prévost: “I’m pretty sure it was because of his diar- 
rhea that this one hanged himself? Official rations, according to the inves- 
tigation, were insufficient to sustain a worker, and the rations routinely 
shrank through theft by delivery men, guards, and camp cooks. In turn, the 
guards incited prisoners to pillage farms neighboring their work camps. As 
most of the guards were illiterate, selected prisoners performed the bureau- 
cratic work of the penal colony; this produced widespread corruption, the 
selling of favors of all sorts, and the arbitrary application of punishments.” 

The regime of the penal colony allowed solitary confinement and 
whipping. Officially those could be employed only after formal court pro- 
ceedings, and in the case of whipping, only for attempted escape. In fact, 
however, insolence toward a guard, laziness, or refusal to work could easily 
earn a prisoner his turn at the bank. Moreover, any of these infractions 
could be alleged by a guard maliciously inclined toward a particular pris- 
oner. At the discretion of the commander of ile Nou, whippings consti- 
tuted a weekly ritual; each Tuesday between four and seven prisoners suf- 
fered twenty-five blows. Prison personnel had learned through experience 
that more than twenty-five lashes in one day could easily kill a man; a pris- 
oner reportedly died in 1870 after about twenty-eight or thirty lashes. 
Hence, the unlucky prisoner sentenced to fifty lashes would receive twenty- 
five in the first round, then be thrown into solitary confinement until his 
wounds had scarred over, so that the remaining twenty-five could be ad- 
munistered.*° 

Dr. le Prévost emphasized the solemn and ritualized aspects of these 
weekly sessions. At ten in the morning the whole penal population was 
called to assembly by drumbeats. Infantry men in full uniform guarded the 
whipping stand and the perimeter; all prison personnel, including the 
commander of ile Nou, stood at attention. Near the whipping board the 
condemned awaited their punishments. At the sign from the commander 
and to the beat of the drums, a guard seized the first prisoner, removed his 
shirt, tied him solidly to the post, and handed him over to the “corrector.” 
This “corrector” delivered his blows slowly, testified Le Prévost, “so that 
they could be counted. From the first lashes the flesh is ripped open and the 
blood flows. I witnessed many such corrections; by the end of these I al- 
ways saw that the skin was completely ripped off, the subcutaneous tissue 


_ broken, and sometimes the muscles bared?3! 
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Le Prévost freely expressed his horror at these whippings. In his deposi- 
tion to the Perin committee he emphasized the unearthly cries of suffering 
and rage let loose by the tortured prisoners. Still, he considered solitary 
confinement to be even worse. Solitary cells measured 2.2 by 1.1 meters and 
were approximately three meters high. Built of thick bricks, these cells al- 
lowed in virtually no light or fresh air. Each cell contained a small board, 
built into the wall at an incline, that served for a bed. A 1.2 meter chain, 
running from the floor to the leg of the prisoner, ensured that he could just 
barely lie down on the bed, provided he did not try to move too much. The 
rations in solitary confinement were just a shadow of the normal prisoner’s 
already inadequate fare: half a kilo of bread per day and watery soup three 
times a week rounded out with brackish water. In a “cruel refinement of 
depravity,” the prisoners were allowed no other containment for their water 
and soup than their own shoes. “If their shoes were not cracked, so much 
the better for these prisoners; they would have the good fortune to preserve 
their water” reflected Le Prévost. “This is an extraordinary refinement of 
barbarism!” interjected Deputy Lockroy as he listened to the doctor's tes- 
timony. “This is ignoble? commented Deputy Germain Casse. Le Prévost 
responded that after a certain time (in 1876, it is implied) prisoners in soli- 
tary were allowed bowls.” 

At the whim of the commander or on the request of a guard, prisoners 
could be thrown into solitary confinement for periods of a week or two, or 
several months. According to Le Prévost’s testimony, which is supported 
by the other depositions collected by the Perin committee, the system was 
completely arbitrary and often resulted in gratuitous punishment. The de- 
ported Communard M. Lullier tried to preserve his prerogatives as a politi- 
cal exile rather than a simple prisoner and for that reason refused to wear 
the uniform handed out to the déportés. He had already lived in solitary 
aboard the Virginia because he had refused to be confined in a cage during 
transport. Once at the ile Nou he was promptly thrown in solitary, where 
he lived for months on end. He was attacked by scurvy and his hair turned 
completely white, but he survived the treatment until his eventual transfer 
to the Ducos peninsula in 1879. Le Prévost explained that secret efforts to 
Procure normal food for Lullier accounted for his survival. Another pris- 
oner was not so lucky. Left in solitary so that his wounds from twenty-five 
lashes could heal, this man never again saw daylight. The wounds became 
infected and refused to close; after sixty-three days the man died. In the 
harsh conditions of solitary, according to Le Prévost, a prisoner could not 
normally survive more than two or three months.” 
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The chaining of prisoners with a single or double chain, sometimes to a 
post or to a “bar of justice,” or sometimes with a heavy weight attached to 
the leg and to a belt around the waist, featured as normal among those of 
the lowest rank (the so-called fourth class). Prisoners at camps in the bush 
were put in irons as a substitute for securely locked prisons. The Com- 
munard prisoner Odam, already in his seventies and weakened by the 
rough labor of the penal colony, was put in irons. Forced to sleep outdoors 
at the “bar of justice” without any coverings in a torrential rain, he was at- 
tacked by dysentery. By the time the camp guard deigned to release the man 
and send him to the hospital, it was too late; he died shortly thereafter. The 
deporté Chinardet had his feet chained and his hands tied behind his back 
for twenty-two days. For twenty-nine months he lived with heavy weights 
(of eighteen pounds) on his legs, leaving one leg permanently atrophied. 

In addition to the arbitrary and maiming application of legal punish- 
ments, a variety of illegal punishments flourished in the penal colony, in- 
cluding pucettes (a type of thumbscrew), le courbari, and la crapaudine (tying 
the prisoner’s hands and feet from behind and suspending him from a tree). 
Humbert testified exhaustively about prisoners killed and permanently 
maimed by such treatment; he supported his accusations with documents 
from the penal administration and former prisoners. One prisoner, M. 
Cedeau, lost his sanity after being hung from his feet, naked, and left 
through the night to be devoured by mosquitoes. M. Monmasson was 
beaten to death. The Communard Aldenhoff, a veteran whose body bore 
many scars from wounds suffered during French wars in the Crimea and 
north Africa, was repeatedly thrown into the stocks and solitary confine- 
ment because his infirmities prevented him from working. In the harsh 
conditions of the penal colony his old wounds became inflamed and bled: 
“[OJne time he was left in irons for five days before being le - hi 
was so inflamed that it encompassed the oe and an ML 
strips of flesh came off with them”25 

7 The Communard Armand Jeanne testified to the investigators about 
his own experience of the crapaudine and a whipping of fifty lashes for an 
attempted escape in 1874, Captured with his friend Magnier, both men 
were immediately beaten by prison guards, then tied cross-legged and with 
their hands behind their backs, They were left in that condition through the 
night. In the morning a guard named Morisseau tried to elicit information 
regarding their planned escape by hanging them from trees by their hands 
and feet, which were still tied behind their backs, so that they were sus- 
pended horizontally above the ground. Jeanne testified that after a few 
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hours of the crapaudine he was overcome with fever; when he pleaded with 
a guard for some water he was attacked, first with a kick in his face. then 
with blows over his whole body. After several more hours of the eine 
the two prisoners were cut down and left chained hand and foot on the 
ground, exposed to sun, rain, and mosquitoes, for twenty-nine days. At the 
time of his testimony, six years after these events, Jeanne still bore scars 
from these beatings. His scars were light compared with the injuries suf- 
fered by the déporte Lanauze, half of whose body was paralyzed after a few 
hours of crapaudine.*° 

Jeanne and Magnier were released from their initial torture only to 

board the ship le Seudre, which took them to the ile Nou for further pun- 
ishment. There both received a sentence of fifty lashes and solitary con- 
finement. “It is as if a house fell on your body; it overwhelms you to such a 
degree? Jeanne testified about the whippings. After his first twenty-five 
lashes, Jeanne rested only eight days before returning to “the bank.” “T was 
strong then ... more than I am now. Now I have to wrap my lower back 
with a flannel cloth; every time I change this dressing Pm overcome with 
internal pains. I feel very much that I’m not the man I once was.” 

According to Humbert, Charpiat was by far the worst of the guards. He 
had made himself infamous by answering a prisoner's abject pleas for mercy 
first with a pointed cane, then with his revolver. After he killed this prisoner 
even his fellow guards called him Charpiat the Assassin. At the Montravel 
camp Charpiat constructed a small prison apparently designed to flood 
whenever it rained. Chained prisoners had no recourse but to sleep in the 
muddy water.** 

The members of the investigating commission expressed their outrage 
at the torture they discovered: “[I]ndependently of the arbitrary applica- 
tion of legally authorized punishments, what abuse of power! What vio- 
lence! What cruelties have been revealed by this inquest!” The commission 
urged people to read the full report if they wanted to know “the degree of 
barbarity to which a cruel system and a power exercised without oversight 
and without control can lead men” Yet however much the Perin investiga- 
tion derided and sought to renounce the violent tactics of the penal colony, 
a deeper logic at work in the disciplinary arena eluded direct recognition. 
The reform measures advocated by the Perin committee — including re- 
moving corrupt guards from the colony, hiring more guards with better 
training, providing for more frequent independent inspections, and plac- 

IN’ a stringent prohibition on corporal punishment—treated the symp- 
toms of a deep-rooted syndrome. Their caveat at the close of their report, 
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that the remoteness of New Caledonia from French society and the pres- 
sures of public opinion might prevent the success of these omeal hinted 
at their own impotence to prevent corruption. But even this emphasis on 
the curative effects and purifying force of public opinion acknowledged the 
allure of arbitrary violence without explaining it. The deep human desires 
and time-honored means of gaining ascendancy over individuals that ani- 
mated the barbarism of the penal colony are revealed only in direct testi- 
mony about the colony.” 

The use of corporal punishment was justified by the power of violence 
to transfix and transport spectators. Through this soctal effect, a single 
prisoner's suffering was transformed into a generalized anoles process: 
But such punishment was supposed to be bound inextricably to the law: 
The cruel force inflicted on the victims excited the bodies of the spectators; 
in the ensuing state of horror, awe, and humility, the “law” was to seize the 
imaginations of the prisoners and edify their consciences with Its implaca- 
ble justice. To represent justice successfully, the authorities inflicting tor- 
ture needed to be irreproachable in their conduct, and above all, rational in 
their actions. Arbitrary behavior among the personnel short-circuited the 
invocation of justice and law, producing instead a form of terroristic des- 
potism. | 

The excitement and emotions roused by violent punishments fre- 
quently became an enticement for officers and guards to inflict more fre- 
quent and greater chastisements; in this way, the display of justice easily 
ceded ground to emotional gratification. The deposition of the Com- 
munard Chevalier, not remarked on by the members of parliament, reveals 
this attraction of the macabre: “In one day I saw three men guillotined, a 
liberated prisoner shot, and seven prisoners whipped?” testified Chevalier. 
“[T]hat evening there was a musical performance hosted by the Com- 
mander.” The role of punishments as entertainment for the administrators 
and their families is proved by Chevalier’s further comments: “[I]t’s as 
though there is a competition for the whip among the correctors. The 
wives of the guards excite them. They sit overlooking the whipping arena, 
and if the correctors whip well, the women invite them in for something to 
cat and drink.” Here the love of the gruesome spectacle is made clear; it is 
not hidden beneath the moralizing republican rhetoric.‘ 

Ritualized punishments and executions, in which a savage fury was un- 
leashed on the bodies of prisoners, connected the state authority to the sa- 
cred through savage violence. One sees this clearly in the use of the “sav- 
age” Kanak as policemen and “correctors” With heavy irony the deported 
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Communard Louis Redon commented: “[T]his idea of using the natives as 
police auxiliaries does not seem to me to be the most moralizing.” Savagery 
served civilization as well through the rituals of punishment and execu- 
tions. The penal theorist Paul Mimande rendered the sacred dimension of 
the weekly assemblies on ile Nou explicit. Dr. Le Prévost testified before 
the Perin committee on the solemnity of these gatherings, but neither he 
nor the members of parliament remarked on the effect or intent of this so- 
lemnity. Mimande demonstrated how such assemblies symbolically in- 
voked the “law” Mimande described how the prisoners and guards of the 
penitentiary assembled in silence in the courtyard. The condemned man 
appeared dressed all in white. The assembled prisoners were forced to kneel 
in silence before the guillotine. At the moment of execution: 


A voice was raised, 

— Prisoners, on your knees! hats off! 

The forcats prostrate themselves. 

The condemned . .. gazes out at them with assurance and without a tremor 
on his cadaver’s face. . . . The court clerk reads out the prisoner’s sentence. Func- 
tionaries and magistrates uncover their heads. 


Mimande rendered the religious element explicit: “[At] this moment, one 
is seized by a sentiment which is somehow religious; it is composed of ter- 
ror and of respect; it seems that the law has materialized and has touched 
you as it passed by.” His description emphasized the moralizing elements of 
this staged execution, especially in comparison with the less controlled exe- 
cutions in Paris. “One cannot know how these sick brains have been im- 
pressed.” he conceded, “but I have reason to believe that their reflections re- 
semble very little those of a threadbare street urchin who returns in the 
early morning from la Roquette whistling an obscene song with his hands 

in his pockets.” Mimande did not speculate on how such spectacles im- 

pressed the minds of the guards and officers, or their wives, perhaps be- 

cause he did not consider the possible perversion of these rituals for the 

personal gratification or agerandizement of those in attendance.*! 


FOR THE DEPORTED COMMUNARDS, the attempt to impress the 
“sick brains” of the prisoners by welding the legal onto a religious sense of 
awe foundered on the corrupt practices of the penal and governmental 
authorities. Déportés Brissac and Allemane did not deny the power of such 
ceremonies to impress the prisoners; they simply refused to dignify the ef- 
fect as “moralizing,.” Like Jauréguiberry, who came to reject any belief that 
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violence can lead to moral behavior, these Communards emphasized the 
inhumanity of corporal punishment and its degrading effect. Both victims 
of the “fourth class” Brissac and Allemane wrote memoirs in which the 
plight of those condemned to forced labor emerges clearly; these memoirs 
expose the way in which violence and torture were constituent elements of 
the moralizing process. The pedagogy of civilization relied heavily on 
bloody lessons; in this sense, torture in the penal regime only magnified 
other forms of violence—for example, that meted out on the Kanak. In- 
deed, parliament and other high governmental officials initially did not 
object to force per se, but only to arbitrary violence. Until the prohibitions 
set in place by Jauréguiberry, those involved with the penal system com- 
monly agreed that the just application of force served to moralize prisoners 
by instilling a sense of awed respect for the law.“ 


DEPORTE HENRI BRISSAC testified to Perin’s inquest concerning the 
torture he experienced under the ship’s captain Lapierre. On the voyage to 
New Caledonia, Brissac spent eight days locked in a small cell directly over 
the ship’s ovens, fed only on bread and water. Evidently, the Catholic cap- 
tain of the ship combined a hated for freethinkers and journalists with a 
strong taste for cruelty; some years after this transport, he was relieved of 
duty because of an accumulation of barbarous misdeeds. Once arrived in 
the colony, Brissac was beaten by a group of prison guards and thrust into 
solitary for another ten days. Released from solitary, Brissac entered the 
“fourth class” and was forced to wear double chains while performing hard 
labor. A typical day included eight hours of breaking stones followed by 
two supplemental work shifts. Even when allowed to take refuge in the 
hospital, Brissac was kept chained to his bed. Covered with lice and his own 
filth, he was denied any chance to bathe or delouse for more than four 
months. “I had become the terror of my neighbors,” Brissac testified .% 


BRISSAC HAD RETURNED to France as part of the general pardon of 
1879; he was not amnestied. The terms of his pardon allowed him to return 
to live in France but initially prevented him from voting or standing for 
public office. In the face of such restrictions, Brissac found a righteous 
pleasure in wielding his pen in the service of social and political reform. In- 
deed, Brissac identified his work as noble and not less essential to the 
French nation than direct political labors. He committed himself “to en- 
lighten, to excite, and to moralize the masses by making known to them the 
higher levels of development, the inevitable evolution of Europe; to ex- 
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plain to them the goal that must be pursued (that is, integral education and 
universal well-being) and thus to put into their hearts hope and zealous 
striving for the public good?"“4 

Brissac lamented the vicious and poorly developed social institutions 
that allowed such corruption and misery to flourish, indicting most espe- 
cially the guards, who acted like “absolute kings” and gave themselves over 
to “insane cruelty,” “to the type of insanity that made of Roman emperors 
the most accomplished scoundrels.” He recorded a dialogue between him- 
self and another prisoner discussing the prominence of torture in the col- 
ony: “—So, torture is in full flower here?” Brissac asked his fellow prisoner. 
His companion replied, “Some assure us that it is moralizing to the highest 
degree. Of course the men who think that are generally those who apply 
rather than experience it?" 

Beaten by his guards, thrust into solitary confinement and chains, 
forced to witness weekly whippings and occasional guillotinings, Brissac 
left the penal colony convinced that corporal punishment was an embar- 
rassment for France that could not be justified from any point of view. 
“Society has the right to protect itself from criminals, but it also has the re- 
sponsibility to preserve them from the odious example of cruelty,” argued 
Brissac. In his view, the darkness and contagious evil of the penal colony 
turned guards into “ferocious beasts with human faces.” Torture disillu- 
sioned Brissac; it did not moralize him. As he related, a night spent in the 
torments of starvation emptied his mind of any thought of “progress, fam- 
ily, or mother-land” This emptiness instilled in him a need to fight for a 
more truly moral government. It did not convince him of the morality of 
the existing government, nor did it convert him to the natural and neces- 
sary “moral order; as advocates of penal colonization thought it would.* 


JEAN ALLEMANE SPENT Sixty days in solitary confinement because the 
commander of tle Nou suspected him of reporting atrocities in the penal 
colony to friends in France. He suffered another seventy days in solitary for 
an attempted escape. Bound hand and foot in solitary after his attempted 
escape, Allemane received a visit by the guard Charpiat. Beaten by that man 
sO brutally that his wounds took a full year to heal, Allemane was consumed 
by a desire to prosecute the corrupt guard. Immediately upon his amnesty, 
while still in New Caledonia, he tried several times to press his case against 
Charpiat, but local officials refused to act. Back in France his efforts were 
stymied by the expiration of the statute of limitations.” 
After the amnesty, Allemane became a socialist book dealer in Paris. He 
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joined the Workers’ Party [Parti Ouvrier], belonging to the Possibilist fac- 
tion. In 1890 he founded the Revolutionary Socialist Worker's Party | Parti 
Ouvrier Socialiste Révolutionnaire], which had antiparliamentary, anar- 
chist leanings. In r901 the XI arrondissement of Paris elected him as their 
parliamentary deputy; his memoir first appeared in 1906, when he was 
elected for his second term as a deputy. He died in 1935.” 

As an election year publication, Allemane’s memoir bears clear traces of 
his anarchist-socialist convictions. Indeed the lessons of the memorr are 
difficult to mistake so clearly do they shine through in the episodes and 
vignettes that Allemane recounted. As a whole, the memoir stands as an 
indictment of the cruelty of such guards as Charpiat and of the corrupt sys- 
tem they served; it is as well a monument to the persistence of revolution- 
ary will and belief in eventual triumph in the face of overwhelming diffi- 
culties. The memoir dwells at length on dehumanization in the face of 
violence and the peril embodied in armed forces uncritical in their servility 
to command. The torture scenes recounted by Allemane deserve particular 
attention for the highly self-conscious portrayal of how ostensibly moraliz- 
ing violence resulted in misdirected cathartic energy; in a sense these scenes 
taught (and still potentially teach) Allemane’s audience how to avoid be- 
coming part of the disciplined masses who serve an unjust sociopolitical 
system by syphoning social energy into oppositional practices. 

Despite the intervention of fifteen years since his repatriation, Allemane 
eschewed general descriptions in the book in favor of what might be called 
a retrospective diary that recounts life in the penitentiary on a daily basis. 
For the most part, he chose to write in the present tense so that the memoir 
even now retains a sense of immediacy and urgency. Unmellowed by his 
long years back in France, the emphasis on the day-to-day in his memoir 
allowed Allemane to detail the myriad of small events that eroded the hu- 
manity of prisoners and guards; these details are harnessed to an overarch- 
ing socialist-anarchist critique. As recounted by Allemane, the prisoners 
were inducted into the colony with brutality and theft. Ordered by the 
guards on their arrival at the ile Nou to empty their duffle bags, the prison- 
ers stood by helplessly as the guards stole anything of value and destroyed 
photos and letters from home. “Where is the city we dreamed of? The colo- 
nial fantasy?” wrote Allemane. “Nou Island is a second hell from which all 
hope must be banished?“ 

During his first day at the tle Nou, Allemane reported that he witnessed 
the whipping of seven prisoners; his account is replete with inhuman im- 
ages of military men and the “savage” Kanak. The guards displayed what 
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Allemane termed the “disease of professional military men” —that is, a jok- 
ing humor in the face of torture. The Kanak “corrector” — Allemane held lit- 
tle sympathy for these men who consented to serve the state responsible for 
stealing their land and independence—was “repulsive.” The overseer of the 
punishment was a “tiger with a human face.” Even those suffering the 
whipping lose their humanity in this transaction. The face of the first 
whipped prisoner had “nothing human about it; suffering and perhaps an- 
gry embarrassment as well [had] ruined it?” A “deathly silence” reigned over 
the assembled prisoners; those sentenced to correction were “pale as 
ghosts.” When the first whipping was finished and the guards were moving 
on to their next prey, Allemane pauses his narrative to reflect: “[It] 1s the 
triumph of ferocious beasts, estranged from humanity, which unrolls be- 
fore our horrified eyes.” 

The dehumanization recounted by Allemane reached deep into the 
prisoners’ bodies and minds; according to him many of his comrades in 
deportation fainted at the sight of the torture. After the fifth prisoner re- 
ceived his punishment, the “black corrector” relinquished his whip to an- 
other “as though with regret.” As the new corrector whipped with unde- 
pleted energy, many of the men around Allemane fainted. The cries of the 
prisoner rang in their ears, and for a moment a spark of revolt passed 
through the assembly. “[T]his trial became too difficult and the bit of hu- 
manity that remained in us revolted” But the wished-for rebellion faded; as 
the guards quickly enforced order the prisoners lapsed again into impotent 
silence. Through all this Allemane explained, he himself never lost con- 
sciousness and remained standing, but he wondered how that was possible: 
“lIt] is as though I’m annihilated. ... I don’t know how I can keep myself 
standing; it is as though I have a bloody veil before my eyes: . . . the horror 
P’ve experienced has broken all my resilience” Time stood still during the 
torture: “I have no consciousness of how much time has passed since we 
left the hillside. It seems as though P’ve been here for hours and as though I 
have to remain here indefinitely.”! 

In Allemane’s account, the witnessing of these events broke down the 
conceptual categories that normally order perceptions and induced a hyp- 
noticlike trance. This “breaking of the prisoners” was designed to make 
them susceptible to the direction of the authorities. Their minds and bodies 
annihilated, the guard recalled the prisoners to consciousness through his 
loud counting of the lashes: “ [T]he voice of the guard dissipated this mor- 
tal torpor. “Iwenty-five! .. . >» This account resembles nothing so much as a 
Session in mass hypnosis. However, Allemane made clear the scant success 
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of the endeavor: “[T]he bloody, ignoble job is finished; the man with two 
stripes and the forgats who did the whipping leave, content with ramen 
accomplished in the name of honest society and triumphant civi atnony 
This acerbic criticism in the face of ritualized punishment marks Allemane’s 
exemplary self-possession in the wake of the whippings.” | bias 

Allemane designed his account to induce a political consciousness 1n his 
readers. He pled with them directly to waken to the consequences of such 
unrestrained brutality: “Poor people! miserable crowds! ... Will the day 
come when you will understand?” After the numbing twenty-five lashes of 
the whip, Allemane’s voice overrides that of the guard (who extols the 
moralizing effect of corporal punishment) and excoriates the “soldiers of 
the French state” who blithely retired to their quarters after the punish- 
ments. He criticized the maintenance of this army as well as the “order” 
that it served: “[T]hanks to the protection which their bayonets had ac- 
corded the ‘order represented by the penitentiary administration, this ad- 
ministration, without peril and without protest, was able to have adminis- 
tered one-hundred-seventy-five lashes on the backsides of seven unfortu- 
nates [emph. in orig.]°? The emphasis that Allemane placed on admimistered 
connects the horror of the whippings with the professionalism of the state’s 
agents. The professional soldiers who treat their actions as banal daily busi- 
ness are identified by Allemane as a force that allows a systematic accretion 
of inhumanity. This is the machine that crushes the individual, the effi- 
ciency of modern bureaucracy turned against helpless individuals. Alle- 
mane contrasted these professional soldiers to the National Guard, com- 
posed exclusively of nonprofessional citizen-soldiers, that had risen to de- 
fend Paris during the Commune. His comment resounds with bitter irony: 
“[TJhis here, one must agree, was a regimental display which merits to be 
recalled and which irrefutably demonstrates the utility of the permanent, 
national, and colonial army.” 

If Allemane’s message to that point in his narrative somehow escaped 
his reader, he finishes the torture scene with words from the commanding 
officer: “[RJemember this striking cxample’—this simpleton had a heavy 
sense of humor [interjected Allemane|—‘which you have just seen.’” Alle- 
mane leaves no doubt of the moral influence this “striking example” had on 
the déportés: “[T hat evening three of us, driven mad with despair, tried to 
commit suicide in the ocean. Only one drowned. The two others were 
placed in a dungeon, in order to teach them how to live254 

If Allemane and his coprisoners suffered such repeated scenes of chas- 
tisement without rebelling, after years an Opportune moment to challenge 
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the authorities finally arrived, In June of 1879 dép 


: orté Charles K 
member of the chained Uimtze/a 


’ “fourth class” of the forced laborers, was sentenced 
to twenty-live lashes because of an altercation with a guard; he survived the 
lashings only to die from the wounds several days later in the camp hospi- 
tal. This death was especially egregious since Admiral Jauréguiberry had as- 
sured parliament as early as February 14, 1879, that the déportés had been 
separated from the common criminals and were no longer subject to cor- 
poral punishment. From the onset of the deportation the members of par- 
liament had expressed concern about mixing the Communards with the 
common criminals; deportation was primarily a sentence of exile, and the 
confounding of the political prisoners with common criminals reeked of 
arbitrary injustice. Kuntz’s whipping demonstrates how ineffectual the re- 
peated remonstrances from parliament were. Even in the face of Jauré- 
guiberry’s directive, the penal authorities persisted in treating the Aéportes as 
common criminals.*° 

Just a day or two after the whipping of Kuntz, Allemane received a copy 
of the Journal Officiel, smuggled onto ile Nou by a fellow prisoner. He read 
for the first time Jauréguiberry’s assurance to Deputy Perin and the rest of 
parliament that the déportés were no longer treated as common criminals in 
New Caledonia. Astonished by this revelation—suddenly aware of the ille- 
gality of the punishments that he and the other déportés were suffering on 
Nou Island—Allemane organized a strike among about one hundred 
Communard-prisoners. Refusal to work could easily earn a sentence of 
twenty-five lashes or solitary confinement; Kuntz had received his twenty- 
five lashes for that exact offense. Nonetheless, the Communards resolved 
on a complete work stoppage until the administration recognized their 
rights as political prisoners. Allemane writes to emphasize the heroism of 
this strike: “[N]ever had such a movement arisen, not in our dockyard 
chain gangs, nor in our colonies of Guyana, of Nouka-heva, or of New 
Caledonia: [At] the end of the world, six thousand leagues from the metro- 
pole, in one of the prisons of the Third (and still bourgeois) Republic, a 
hundred-odd prisoners from the Commune declared the suspension of 
work and presented a list of demands to the authorities.” To pursue the 
strike the Communards had to overcome their well-founded fear of the 
guards and the ingrained sense of helplessness that had seized many of the 
men. However, they were emboldened by the death of Kuntz and their new 
knowledge of the law, and the strike embodied a long-deferred revolt 
against the inhuman punishments of the colony.” 


The Communards elected Allemane and Dupont (who had been a 
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member of the Commune) to present their demands to Commander De- 
laplane.” Déporté Letourneau earned the unenviable duty of conveying the 
news of the strike to the guards. Once they heard Letourneau’s news, the 
furious guards returned to the barracks of the striking Communards, their 
revolvers drawn, pushing Letourneau before them. Chief among these 
guards was Roger; he cursed Allemane and threatened him. Careful to mas- 
ter himself, Allemane resisted any temptation to answer back and de- 
manded to see Commander Delaplane. Roger refused this request and de- 
manded Allemane and Dupont march before him to the head guard’s of- 
fice. Fearful, however, that Roger might shoot him in the back, Allemane 
insisted on walking by his side, so he could protect himself if need be. 
Showered with curses and invectives, the tvo Communards reached the 
office of Charpentier, the overseer of the guards (whom Allemane de- 
scribed as a vicious wife-beater). Dupont and Allemane argued for some 
time with Charpentier to be allowed to see the Commander: 


[In] the presence of such resolution, it remained only for the guards to attain 
their desire through violence, or to satisfy our demand. They hesitated to use 
the first method because, despite their desire to obliterate us, they perceived 
clearly that the ground under their feet was none too solid; and then, they were 
also surprised by our audacity, and at their impotence to alarm us, when, with 
just a sign, they could have us taken away by the “correctors,” or with a few 
shots from a revolver, they could kill us as one would rabid dogs. 


Finally granted an audience with Delaplane, Dupont and Allemane found 
themselves face to face with a row of fully armed troops arrayed before the 
commander’s door. Delaplane emerged from his office, his sword drawn, 
stationed himself before the soldiers, then fixed his eye on the Com- 
munards.*8 

Allemane rendered his interview with Delaplane with a novelistic flair: 
“You again. What do you want?” snarled the commander, Allemane ap- 
prised Delaplane of the Communards’ intent to strike; he invoked the atti- 
cle from the Journal Officiel, and he informed the commander that his ac- 
tions, in further detaining the Communards, were illegal. “You fool,” De- 
laplane fulminated, “don’t you know that I could kill you here at my feet?” 
“I know, Commander, that you have the power to do so; but I know as well 
that the deportes of the Commune should have left this prison months ago,” 
answered Allemane.°? 

Allemane’s account of the Communard strike on Nou Island is singu- 
larly vivid. Trinquet, for example, testified to the Perin investigation that af- 
ter the Communards on ile Nou went on strike, the administration finally 
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conceded and transferred the déportés from tle Nou to the Duc 
ei j OS penin- 
sula.% He offered no further elaboration. Allemane, however : 
jetail of the strike. Extendi al ae 
detatl tis © Ing Over twenty pages in his memoir, Allemane’s 
retelling of this strike creates a model for resistance to armed authorities 
and stands as a monument to determined oppositional politics. 


ALLE ee a EMOIRES AIMED to awaken a spirit of anarchist resis- 
tance to the militarism and imperialism of the French state; it forms part of 
the far left legacy of the Paris Commune and deportation. The Perin In- 
quest of 1880/81, in contrast, extended parliamentary recognition to the 
sufferings of former political prisoners. As such, the Perin Inquest repre- 
sents the republic’s concern for justice and morality—a concern that sur- 
faced in relation to the Kanak in the previous chapter. Violence, from the 
republican point of view, creates perverted social systems and individuals; 
indeed violence signaled a moral void, and as such threatened to drain 
meaning from life. This thinking expressed the French fear of the rule of 
force. Force—whether military might, the corrector’s whip, or materialist 
determinism—emerged in the course of the nineteenth century as a su- 
preme threat to moral entities. Allowed to reign unchecked, force could 
dominate all meaning in society and history. The Communard Louis Re- 
don, writing during his exile on the Isle of Pines (far removed from the 
worst excesses of ile Nou) expressed dismay at the general violence of the 
penal regime. He explicitly linked this violence to the generally violent 
practices by which France pursued and maintained its civilization. The per- 
spective of Redon, like that of Allemane, pushed for radical governmental 
reform. 

Redon emphasized the continuity between the violence of the penal re- 
gime and the repressive battles of May 1871: “I am really naive to give my- 
self over to these reflections. After Bloody Weck, after the terror which 1s 
still reigning, nothing further should surprise me. All the principles are 
confused. Society no longer knows what its rights are. ... Society strikes 
without knowing exactly why.” From this Communard’s perspective, nel 
ther justice nor natural morality characterized the rule of the French state; 
rather, he thought, “(E]verything 1s delivered over to the arbitrary: In this 
Redon saw the re-emergence of ancient modes of government. We can 
sense this old standard; he wrote, “and we ask with agony if those who re- 
main behind us will have the strength to establish the fen for ; 
new social edifice. If they are impotent in this work, France will no longe 

be anything but a geographical expression.”"! 
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The intentional mobilization of violence in the name of moralization 
demonstrated the intrinsically “savage” as an inherent part of civilization, 
Inculcating a respect for the law through violent discipline was a time- 
honored tactic of sovereignty (recall how Brissac identified the corrupt 
ouards with absolutist monarchs); under republican government, however, 
centler forms of persuasion were sought. According to the Communard 
memoirs and the parliamentary investigation, pleasure from inflicting pain 
provoked arbitrary and perverse actions in the personnel and displaced the 
rule of law and the pursuit of justice. The Communards and Admiral Jau- 
réguiberry rejected corporal punishment as barbaric; the Communards (if 
not the parliamentarians) frequently rejected as well the state that con- 
doned its infliction. Communards and the Perin committee demanded an 
end to violence as the means to morality. Both these groups turned to pub- 
lic opinion as an indispensable weapon against licentious brutality and the 
abuse of power. 

The calls from the Communards, Brissac, Allemane, Redon, and others 
for the French people to awaken, to learn their true interests, and to pursue 
their right to honest government are especially poignant. Their testimonies 
provide a perspective on the deportation as a moment of judicial corrup- 
tion and injustice. Victims of the penal regime received the poignant trib- 
ute of memorialization from the comrades who survived. Those Com- 
munards who spoke out against the violent tactics of moralization carried 
the political struggle within the carceral regime back to France again. The 
Perin Inquest provided a means for the parliamentary members to express 
solidarity with the amnestied prisoners; they expressed their outrage at the 
suffering of the deportes and attempted to legislate against torture. For the 
Communards the Perin Inquest offered a means to influence government 
and thereby to advance in the arduous process of reintegrating into France. 


The Extremes of Post-Deportation Politics: 
Rochefort and Grousset 


At the end of chapter 3, the comte d’Haussonville is given the final word on 
the Paris Commune. That event, he maintained, would be remembered 
throughout the ages as a crime of immense proportions. D’Haussonville 
was mistaken. Of the crimes remembered, those of the Versaillais predomi- 
Anes the most powerful legacy of the Paris Commune in France has been in 
leftist politics.°* The Commune became a font of cultural capital for a wide 
variety of socialist politicians; the ability to claim participation in the 
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Commune often formed part of 


a successful bid for parli 
3 arliamen 
nicipal office. Those P tary or mu- 


amnestied Communards who chose politics self- 
consciously drew upon and helped to elaborate the image of the Commu 
ou | Ss ne 
as a proving ground for the socialist movement. The former Communards 
y) 


however, did not follow a unified political agenda—through the fin-de-’ 


siecle and in the early years of the twentieth century glaring tensions arose 


between the socialist republicans and the populist or Jacobin socialists led 
by Henri Rochefort. 


The amnestied, it is true, appeared little disposed to engage in violent 
political struggle on their return to France; those who launched into poli- 
tics, and many did so immediately on their return, took up political jour- 
nalism and electoral politics. Forsaking the revolution for the chambers of 
parliament or Paris municipal government embroiled these former revolu- 
tionaries in the campaigning, the endless debates, and the inevitable frus- 
trations of party politics. A minority of Communards, however, did con- 
tinue their efforts to overthrow the government in favor of a revolutionary 
alternative. Paschal Grousset and Henri Rochefort represent the two ex- 
tremes of postexile political activity. Rochefort consorted with anarchists, 
Boulangists, and anti-Dreyfusards; he refused to make peace with the par- 
liamentary republic. Grousset, on the other hand, earned his living for 
many years after his return from exile by writing books for children and 
young adults and campaigning for the adoption of physical fitness pro- 
grams in French schools; late in his life he became a deputy in parliament.® 

In 1889 Rochefort’s campaign for General Boulanger revealed a schism 
in the ranks of the repatriated. The movement capitalized on frustrations 
with the inefficiencies and compromises of parliamentary politics and at- 
tempted to enact the enduring political fantasy of an isonomic govern- 
ment—one capable of directly expressing the will of the people. In the 
movement that catapulted him to national visibility, Boulanger accused the 
reigning Opportunist republicans of “strangling universal suffrage, falsify- 
ing it, and suppressing it.” Echoing the Jacobin republican tradition, the 
Boulangists asserted that only authoritarian rule by one man representative 
of France could save the principle of “truly” representative government. 
Rochefort threw his full support behind this assault on the parliamentary 
system; he campaigned with Boulanger and advanced his own candidacy 1n 
alliance with the general’s. The failure of the affair, when General Bou- 
langer lost his nerve and fled to Belgium, temporarily stymied the populism 
that Rochefort championed.” 


anil} wever, re- 
The attack on the principles of parliamentary government, ho ) 
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surfaced with a racial twist in the Dreyfus affair. Rochefort played a strong 
role in anti-Dreyfusard propaganda, his position was popular with many 
among the socialist movement. By the late 1890s the language of anti- 
Semitism, anti-Germanism, and anti-capitalism was highly developed, 
with Rochefort’s voice leading the way. The speeches given at the 1899 an- 
niversarv celebration of the Paris Commune, as hosted by Rochefort and 
his newspaper, LIntransigeant, focused on anti-Dreyfusard rhetoric that 
identified Dreyfus as a capitalist and a clerical. Louise Michel telegraphed 
that she would be unable to attend the celebration, but many others in- 
cluding Gaston Da Costa, Ernest Roche, Charles Bernard, the Blanquist 
Ledrux, Poirier de Nargay, and Lucien Caron were there. At the gala cele- 
bration Charles Bernard fulminated against former Communards who al- 
lied themselves with the Dreyfusard cause: “[T]wenty-seven years ago the 
lowest of men, M. Thiers, gave the order to a certain Galliffet, now become 
a general and a Dreyfusard, to shoot 37,000 Parisians.” Bernard lamented 
that this history lesson was lost on the “collectivist-Dreyfusards” who 
“deliver this great and generous country to the cosmopolitan bankers 
whose names are too difficult to pronounce unless one is sick in the head” 
Join the syndicates! [Syndiquez-vous | he shouted to the crowd.® 

Ernest Roche praised the role of Rochefort in French politics: “[I]mag- 
ine what would have become of our republic and of socialism, if during 
these last years Rochefort had not been there. Jewish and German gold 
would have been free to corrupt and to buy everything” Roche expressed a 
conviction that “exploitative capitalism threatens to stifle the nascent so- 
cialist movement, or to turn it from its goal.” Emphasizing the nationalistic 
basis of his socialism, Roche asked his audience: “[W]hat common inter- 
ests could French socialists have with this representative of international 
capital?” He called out for true French socialists to resist the moneybags of 
the financiers, so often of “foreign” origin: “[T]he anarchists of the café- 
concerts ... have been bought for the charlatan party of ‘The Affair’ by 
those with money; socialists like Jaurés, bought as well, are charged with 
seducing the proletariat with lies, ¢quivocations, and sophisms; while the 
band of Opportunists-financiers, directed by Reinach, Rothschild, and Yves 
Guyot reap the benefits” 

Roche proudly declaimed that the leadership of Rochefort had pre- 
ee ee ean being “domesticated and completely dis- 
cobin independ Packs . ee Blanqui, he repeater] the slogan af Jac 
iiegelBlananise ate 7 jestioes od nor Master [‘“ni dieu, ni maitre”). 

a Costa inveighed in his speech against the “lies” of 
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the Dreyfusard slogan “Light, Justice, Truth”: “They have written this on a 
flag decorated with the golden coins of treason,” he intoned. “[O]ne must 
not forget that those who congratulated the assassins [that is, of the Com- 
munards] are the men of the National Assembly, the parliamentarians, the 


same men who set up the war tribunals. This proves that the true teacher of 
Jaurés was the sinister M. Thiers.” 


THIS JACOBIN FACTION of the French socialists campaigned in fierce 
opposition to other former Communards, such as poet Clovis Hugues, 
songwriter J. B. Clement, and former déportés Paschal Grousset and Henri 
Brissac. The broad spectrum of politics pursued by these men alone is indi- 
cated by the groups to which they were associated: the Internationalists, 
the Revolutionary Coalition, the Party of Revolutionary Action, and the 
Radical Republicans. Jacobin anti-Dreyfusards criticized the “men of par- 
liament” for the harsh treatment of the Communards; but the pro-Drey- 
fusard graduates of the Commune focused their distrust on the military 
courts. These closed courts that dispensed summary justice were implicated 
in the condemnation of the Communards and in the condemnation of 
Dreyfus. Paschal Grousset had called attention to the “disquieting and sus- 
pect elements” in the trial of Dreyfus at the time that he was first sentenced. 
Grousset was deeply wary of the motivations that had prompted the minis- 
ter of war to deliver a Jewish officer “to the Catholic and Roman rage of the 
Etat-Major général” In Grousset’s opinion, as more and more evidence 
emerged, France was forced to confront the truth of an indisputable judi- 
cial crime “without compare since the darkest ages of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion” In his opinion the military court that condemned Dreyfus was even 
more blamable than those that had sentenced the Communards.® 

In the years separating their grand escape from New Caledonia in 1874 
and the bitter disputes over the Dreyfus Affair, Grousset and Rochefort had 
traveled far from each other in their political loyalties. Unlike Rochefort and 
Louise Michel, who have attracted the talents of many historians, Grousset 
has languished in relative obscurity. His career, however, brought the experi- 
Cnce of exile into French politics via literature, campaigns for physical educa- 
tion, and direct political representation. And that despite his disclaimer that 
rheumatism was “the clearest thing I brought back from a certain voyage 
around the world not exactly undertaken in agreeable or comfortable condi- 
tions” Michel is often rumored to have collaborated with Jules Verne, but 
that has never been proved. Grousset, however, under the pseudonym Andre 
Laurie, jointly published L’Epave du Cynthia with Verne.” 
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Grousset was a prolific journalist, novelist, and educator; he published 
dozens of books under at least three pseudonyms. As And ré Laurie, Grous- 
set published a series of adventure novels similar in tone and plot structure 
to those of Jules Verne. The name Philippe Dary! appeared on the numer- 
ous volumes of his Scénes de la vie de collége dans tous les pays du monde. His 
daily political writings in a variety of newspapers appeared under the name 
Tiburce Moray. 

Grousset’s travel writing and novels rely on an ethnographer’s eye for 
cultural details, a nationalistic politician’s vision of global politics, and, 
above all, a moralist’s taste for the Bildungsroman. He worked on transla- 
tions of Bret Hart, and on a book on the American Indian chief Sitting 
Bull. In Etoile au Sud he wrote about the colonization of Australia. In 1880 
he wrote about a prospective novel, Visite a Vile de Robinson, which would 
involve “the eternal themes” of a recovered prehistoric race and other ar- 
cheological discoveries. After reading Verne’s Mysterious Island, Grousset 
lapsed into a brief depression, since he found there scenes such as he had 
written for his own “island book” But if he was seriously affected by 
Verne’s novel, Grousset’s productivity was nonetheless undiminished. In- 
deed, in 1884 he published his “island book” the thick and imposing 
L’Heritier de Robinson. The inheritors, as it turns out, are a French (and 
“celtic”) man who is devoted to archaeological studies of prehistory and his 
son, a technical wizard. The two are lost on a Pacific island that turns out to 
be the island of Robinson Crusoe. This retelling of the Crusoe story has an 
interesting twist; the group on the island is quite large and a democratic- 
socialist order is instituted. Eventually the prosperity of the colony threat- 
ens the group with decadence.”° 

Grousset’s concern for the social and political are prominent even in his 
most overt Bildungsroman. Not content to narrate the education and tri- 
umph of an individual, Grousset injected his prospective plot with social- 
ism and nationalism. Indeed, the plot, as outlined in a letter to his editor 
Hetzel, mirrored the events Grousset himself had lived. As described by 
Grousset, the story line would center on the trials and tribulations of a 
young, well-born Parisian ruined at the age of sixteen. Forced to rely on his 
Own Instincts and resources, the young boy would live through “a series of 
adventures and voyages, from which he would emerge toughened, self- 
assured, and rich in experience.” He would then be caught up in the events 
of 1870/71, “from which he would emerge the model of patriots.” For the 
novel’s conclusion, Grousset envisioned “a calm and enriched man, mat- 
ned, and ready to throw his efforts into making France a greater country 
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aur aes 
than ever.’ Grousset editorialized on his prospective novel: “ 
have it, if Pm not mistaken, a stage big enough to contain eve 


is, everything essential in the history and morality of the child 
the citizen, and the head ofa family-””! 


[H]ere you 
rything. That 
, the voyager, 


Grousset’s nationalism was even more prominent in Au pays des 
casquettes, a portrayal of Prussian militarism and worship of force so olan 
that Hetzel feared to publish it. Grousset wrote to Hetzel to reassure him: 
“{As] to international danger that might arise, to tell the truth I consider 
that a chimerical fear. Neither government nor the general populace is re- 
sponsible for the books published in their countries.” Grousset gloried in 
the freedom of the press in France and the liberty that gave individual 
authors. He exploited that freedom to foster French nationalism, so often 
attacked abroad. “Why should a French author prohibit himself from say- 
ing what everyone in Europe thinks?” Grousset asked Hetzel, “[Do] you 
think they bother themselves in England or even in Germany—where in 
histories, novels, newspapers, the theater, indeed all over they treat us as 
monkeys and fools? I'd like you to have before your eyes all the German hie 
erature from the past ten years; instead of diminishing in the wake of our 
humiliation, their hatred for us only grows.” Grousset closed his letter, as- 
suring Hetzel that he did not want war but that he could see no other alter- 
native than to prepare France’s children for that which awaited them.” 

Grousset’s role as a parliamentarian at the turn of the century, including 
a term as the metropole representative of New Caledonia, represents the 
translation of his experiences in the Commune and literary reputation into 
a minor political role. In 1880, Grousset was among the favorite candidates 
running for office, including Humbert, Blanqui, Blanc, and Jourde, but he 
did not manage to win an election until 1893. Elected to parliament as a 
deputy of the Seine, Grousset maintained his seat until 1908, just a year 
before his death. Identified with the radical socialists, Grousset refused to 
join the Marxist-socialists in their bid to dominate the socialist deputies in 
1905. The 1905 inauguration of a Marxist-socialist party, led by Jules 
Guesde, marked the beginning of the end of the post-Commune era 1n 
French politics. By that time the direct influence of the Commune was 
waning (many of those who had participated in the Paris Commune were 
near the end of their lives), leaving the myth of the events free for appro- 
Priation. Of the many socialist deputies then in the French parliament, Jean 
Jaurés was nearly alone in going over to the Guesdistes, but the genera- 


of 
Nonal sea change was irresistible. The Marxist party became the future “ 
French socialism as the older generation retired and died. In the twentie 
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century, the Marxist myth of the Paris Commune as the first dictatorship of 
the proletariat flourished.’° 

In 1907 Grousset agreed to stand as a candidate to represent New Cale- 
donia in parliament; his election caused some controversy, however, since 
it became known that he in effect had agreed to stand for the Marist mis- 
sionary party in alliance with supporters of the nickel conglomeration, So- 
ciété Le Nickel (SLN). New Caledonian republicans felt this betrayal bit- 
terly, since only in 1898 had they been able to remove the missions from the 
governmental budget. Faced with the entrenched interests of the mission- 
aries and the rapidly growing power of SLN, the republicans maintained a 
trenchant alliance. Grousset apparently was enticed into the election to re- 
place the retiring republican’s representative, the radical socialist Paul 
Guieysse, by the ruse of the Marist-SLN party. That group, which had no 
candidate that could have won election in the colony, presented itself to 
Grousset as the “socialist republicans” and thereby gained his support. De- 
spite the twisted colonial politics that led to Grousset’s representation of 
New Caledonia, the symbolic significance of a former prisoner, an infa- 
mous escapee of the deportation, enshrined as the colonial representative 
to the French government is indisputable. Truly he had come a long way 
since his days as a prisoner. Grousset’s novelistic imagination, so prone to 
narratives in which the worst trials and sufferings are overcome by eventual 
triumph, must indeed have been gratified by this turn of events.74 

Grousset’s promotion of sports and physical education was just as re- 
markable as his role in New Caledonian politics. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century the introduction of sports revolutionized French education. 
Grousset’s series with the publisher Hetzel, Scénes de la vie de collége dans 
tous les pays, inspired the foundation of the National League for Physical 
Education in 1888. Grousset served first as the secretary of that group and 
later rose to its presidency. In claiming physical education as a socialist 
cause, Grousset provoked the ire of George Laguerre and the League of Pa- 
triots, who had separately founded the Society for Physical Education. 
Laguerre accused Grousset of stealing credit from the League of Patriots 
and most especially from Paul Deroulede, who had established the need for 
simultaneous “physical and moral education of our students.” It was true 
that Grousset could not claim precedence on the issue, but he argued in re- 
turn that much work remained to be done toward the goal of physical reju- 
venation of France’s youth: “(T]he National League concerns itself with 
developing, in schools at every level, the force and readiness of those who 
will one day be called to military service for their country; it is concerned 
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with developing vigorous health on which 
moral equilibrium.””5 

Sport, parliamentary politics, and nationalisti 
terize Grousset’s colorful postexilic 
training of the body and his insist 
and cultures from around the wor 


depends the intellectual and 


¢ Bildungsromanen charac- 
years. Grousset’s interest in the healthy 
ence that French youth learn about life 
Id seem to reflect idealized lessons from 
his involuntary voyage to the antipodes. The spectacle of the sculptural 
bodies of Kanak men contrasted to the starved and sometimes tortured 
bodies of French prisoners is evoked in Grousset’s dedication to a socialist 
sporting program. The ethnographic impulse of much of his writing, and 
the recognition of the vital significance of fundamental values driving civi- 
lization, integrated lessons about prehistory and nationalism with moralis- 
tic pedagogy. As much as Rochefort cultivated an anti-Republican agenda, 
Grousset directed his energies toward creating the multifaceted culture of 
republicanism called for by Renouvier at the birth of the Third Republic. 
This republicanism was imperialist, if not always overtly racist; it was intent 
on caring for French citizens in a manner both moralizing and disciplining, 
but according to a socialist agenda that sweetened the moralizing process. 


Conclusion 


The Communards began their exile as defeated revolutionaries and reviled 
criminals. Their return to France was marked by fear of renewed violence 
on the part of the police and conservatives. Peaceable celebrations and < 
ternal solidarity, however, characterized the arrival of the See : 
not riots and renewed revolution. As befits the chaotic politics o é : 
Commune (distinct from the myth of ideological ee oes eres 

Communards pursued diverse activities. The majority © e ‘ co oA 
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able job. Their lives, interrupted for ten long years, mal ; Je ne oe 
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fronting their torturers from the penal ore pa former prisoners 
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coalesced into a reform program. The investigation of 1880-82 enshrined 
sincere objections to arbitrary and inhumane treatment of prisoners. The 
symbolism of the Perin Inquest, which marked the reintegration of the so- 
called savage Communards into the republic, marks as well a curious inver- 
sion of Communard perspectives on violence and politics. From the 
bloody battles of the Commune to the parliamentary testimonials de- 
nouncing violence and torture, the Communards had traversed a long 
route. Once the feared and hunted enemy of united France, the Com- 
munards in 1880-82 attained a central place in the French parliament, 
where they defended human dignity in the face of uncontrolled cruelty and 
aggression; in so doing they defended principles that the French Republic 
proudly honored (even if it did not scrupulously respect them). 

The Perin investigation and many Communard memoirs condemned 
violence in the penal colony. However, the postamnesty political activities 
of the Communards were not always peaceable. The broad spectrum of so- 
cialist activity by the Communards included the potent Jacobin socialists. 
In their support for General Boulanger and under the leadership of 
Rochefort, the Jacobins displayed a marked taste for anti-Republican 
revolution. The anti-Dreyfusards adopted virulent anti-Semitism, a posi- 
tion notable as much for its racism as for its sectarianism. At the other end 
of the spectrum, Grousset exemplified the socialist committed as much to 
the republic as he was to nationalism. No historian’s desire for coherence 
and a strong narrative order can reconcile the politics of Grousset with 
those of Rochefort, nor should it be allowed to. 

The celebrations that marked the return of the Communards and the 
parliamentary investigation that commemorated their tribulations and 
sought to end similar abuses marked the accommodation of these “savages” 
by the republic. This integrative capacity of the republic accommodated as 
well the diverse projects of the Communards in the postexilic era. The Paris 
Commune was a battle over the right to govern and the attempt to over- 
come the void created through violence; this void was re-encountered in 
the arbitrary violence of the penal colony. Joining forces with the parlia- 
ment of 1880-82, the Communards worked to overcome senseless and cor- 
rupt violence; they lent their hands to a moralizing process conditioned by 
their own political convictions. The republic that allowed this integration 


of these “political savages” was stronger for it, and a world removed from 
the monarchist-republic of 1871. 


Conclusion 
Fin-de-stecle Republicanism: 
Le Peuple as Holy Ghost 


Nothing is settled; everything can still be altered. What was 
done, but turned out wrong, can be done again. “The Golden 
Age,” which blind superstition had placed behind [or ahead of] 


us, 1s 77 us. 


A void threatened France in the late nineteenth century. Incarnate in the 
Paris Commune, which the conservative Versaillais saw as the resurgence of 
the most savage human traits in the midst of precious civilization, the void 
threatened in other forms as well: a chasm bordered by geological strata 
bearing the irrefutable traces of prehistory; a gape of time unilluminated by 
divine revelation or morality; a fearsome darkness in which the material 
forces of nature ruled in the absence of justice, liberty, or divine love. 
Revolution, rationality, and even individualism carried within them this 
threat of a meaningless void. From a conservative perspective, the Paris 
Commune brought all the evils of savagery back to life, and the Kanak of 
New Caledonia embodied a historical continuity with the darkest recesses 
of humanity, The jdeal of a moral civilization that could bridge the chasm 
of deep time and provide an unassailable bulwark against anni ty We 
animated government polemicists in the 18708 and early see A - = 
in the techniques of colonizing New Caledonia and in the pong es 
deportation, moralization was a chief componemtas these civilizing Pp 
sses, 
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Conclusion 


Imposing a universal moral standard on Communards and Kanak gave 
rise to fearsome battles, acerbic rhetorical inversions, and fictional revi- 
sionings. The bloody battles of 1871 and 1878 assaulted the universal claims 
of “civilization” and prompted a backlash of violent denunciations of the 
“savages.” The heightening of racist convictions as the nineteenth century 
progressed only worsened the condition of the Kanak in the face of the 
moralizing and civilizing colonial presence. However, the reintegration of 
the deported Communards into France redefined the boundaries of civili- 
zation by welcoming the former “savages” into the halls of parliament to 
testify to the “savage” methods of civilization in the colony. As the Com- 
munards rejoined French politics they redefined the “we” of the French na- 
tion. Sadly, the integrative capacities of republicanism did not extend to in- 
clude the Kanak. That exclusion grew from the intersection of racialized 
views of mentality—the allegedly feudal or primitive minds of the Kanak— 
with the moral ideal of civilization. 

Through the battles, colonial tactics, resistances, and inversions re- 
counted in this book, the universal moral ideal of civilization held fast in 
French thought. Moralization—ideal and practices; subjectivities created 
through violent civilizing tactics; the disempowering effects of humanitar- 
ian universalism—these themes resurface in this final chapter in a slightly 
mutated form. We find here a contribution to this constellation of savagery 
that indicates an incipient ability of a few French social scientists to theorize 
the recognition of the other without breaking with republican political val- 
ues. These theorists underestimated, or simply remained ignorant of, the 
difficulties of the practices they proposed. Their proposals contain new 
forms of elisions of the real—as each perspective does—and these elisions 
carry a lesson concerning that historical time. The possibilities glimpsed 
here were encumbered by further costs of imperialism. Nonetheless, and in 
sharp contrast to their contemporary antagonists, some “defenders of the 
republic” created a relation between modern France and “primitivism” 
tinged with real attraction. This conclusion demonstrates how themes of 
moralization and civilization taken up in metropole politics and social theory 
began to provide a basis for a nonviolative relation to the savage other. 


Canmibalism as the Measure of Savagery 


Nothing captures the strength of the paradigm of universal morality like 
the nineteenth-century image of savagery. The French were unable to rec- 
oncile Kanak sociability with their alleged cannibalism; this practice seem- 


Conclusion 


ingly provoked an elision of the whole cultural world of the 


‘ Kanak. It ap- 
sared to the French as definitive pr euiat 
pe itive proof of the Kanak’s inhumanity; it was 


that feature of Kanak society that caused most French to throw their arms 
up in disgust and to proclaim the futility of ever understanding or admiring 
the Kanak people. As we saw in Chapter 4, cannibalism also figured prom- 
inently in French politics. Leftist journalists in the ideological battles sur- 
rounding the Paris Commune characterized Adolphe Thiers as a mangeur 
des hommes (literally, an eater of men) on account of his alleged intent to 
starve the population of Paris. Charles Renouvier’s Le Manuel républicain de 
Phomme et du cttoyen posed the question of whether there was no way to 
prevent the rich from eating the poor. Impelled by criticisms that he had 
unfairly labeled aristocrats anthropophagi, in the second edition of Le 
Manuel Renouvier included a preface that treated social evolution from the 
perspective of the evolution of forms of cannibalism. An 1860 article alleg- 
ing Jewish cannibalism in the Société d’anthropologie de Paris: Bulletins et 
mémoires underscores the power of accusations of cannibalism even among 
the educated elite to cast a target group beyond the bounds of civil society.” 

If in the nineteenth century the accusations of cannibalism meta- 
phorized social conflicts, in the late twentieth century cannibalism has 
gained recognition as a practice central to the creation of symbolic order. In 
the 1970s the historian Roseléne Dousset-Leenhardt contended that under- 
standing cannibalism in relation to Kanak notions of the sacred and the 
profane is essential for comprehending New Caledonian civilization. Ka- 
nak monnaie, as discussed in Chapters 2 and 6, reveals the omnipresence of 
the sacred in exchange relations. The efficacy of cannibalism’s social- 
symbolic consubstantiality relied on the unity of religion with daily social 
interactions and circulation. Dousset-Leenhardt, however, never pursued 
an analysis of the cultural logic of Kanak cannibalism because she felt the 
existing documentation was untrustworthy.’ 

The historical records from New Caledonia are indeed unclear and 
questionable; we have already discussed the transmutation of a miming of 
cannibalism to a scene of actual cannibal butchery in later texts. However, 
oral testimony collected by the anthropologist Alban Bensa in the 1980s 
and 1990s provided evidence to illustrate a process of socially constructing 
the bodies of chieftains through cannibalism. A chief’s reign, according to 
Bensa and his coauthor Antoine Goromido, was produced by and through 
the ordering of people, both the living and the dead. Among the Kanak = 
Number of bodies from whom a chief received homage directly expresse 
his Prestige, power, and influence. Voluntary corporal sacrifices of mem- 
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Conclusion 


bers of the clan allowed the physical incorporation of all ancestors by the 
chief. His body thus came to incarnate all the clan, living and dead, and al 
rule expressed the spatial and temporal unity and order of the group. ene 
we cannot claim to be closer to the facts about the Kanak than was Dousset- 
Leenhardt, we can consider the question of cannibalism from the perspec- 
tive developed by the cultural analysis offered by Bensa in order i lumi 
nate the elision of Kanak culture in the face of universal morality.‘ This in- 
tellectual exercise need not presuppose that cannibalism among the Kanak 
actually did exist; it simply is a way of evoking the worlds of possible 
meaning that the French foreclosed in their emotional rejection of the Ka- 
nak. The actual hardships and treasures of precolonial and early colonial 
Kanak culture are now lost to the world. Any recovery of this culture neces- 
sarily operates through the distortions of colonial documents, the frag- 
ments of a pulverized culture, and the colonized psyches of contemporary 
Kanak. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY COLONIAL DISCOURSE about cannibal- 
ism revolved around two poles, emotions and economics: insufficiently so- 
cialized, savages turned upon each other in covetous rage; unable to pro- 
duce enough for consumption, savages consumed each other. Insofar as 
cannibalism operated to create a realm of cultural symbolism and the sa- 
cred, it aided in the generation of meanings inexplicable by Western moral- 
ity or by material productivity. Furthermore, it did so in a manner contrary 
to the materially productive and disciplining methods of labor. As such, it 
was incomprehensible and a threat to the French imagination in the colo- 
nial context. 

Even one of the most radical Communards, Louise Michel, relied on a 
sense of universal morality and humanitarianism in her representation of 
Kanak cannibalism. Michel appreciated Kanak culture to a greater extent 
than her compatriots; her plan to stage a Kanak opera shocked and upset 
her fellow deportés. An anarchist and unrepentant radical revolutionary, Mi- 
chel dedicated some of her time and talent to writing a book of Kanak leg- 
ends and war sagas. The small book she produced has attained status as a 
classic in the literature of New Caledonia; Kanak and Caldoche regard it as 
central to their cultural heritage. Perhaps as a woman ina strongly patriar- 
chal culture, Michel in fact felt less affinity for French “civilization” and 
could more easily perceive the virtues of the Kanak. Her tales about the 
Kanak often feature women protagonists, as do the two in which she dis- 
cusses the origins of cannibalism in New Caledonia. Despite her radicalism, 
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cannibalism; her Kanak tales — 


enduring achievements in 
literature—are also a record of a pervasive inability to pe 
ture. 
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In Michel’s story, 


Onial outlook on 
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two brothers, Téchea and Kérou, lived as rivals in a 
New Caledonian age of plenty. Food was so abundant at that time that the 
old could feed themselves with fruit that ripened easily within their reach, 
and so they were not abandoned to die. But even in that time of plenty, as 
the people increased in number, stories were told of earlier days when the 
fish died or “the wind broke the banana and coconut trees” In those days, 
as was recounted around the fire, “those who were stronger and who were 
famished ate the others in order not to die” “Téchea, whose name has since 
meant “bad,’” heard these stories and “thought to himself about eating hu- 
man flesh, for which he had a strong desire” Téchea was the aggressor in 
other ways as well; for example, he habitually stole from his brother Kérou, 
“whose name has since meant ‘good.’” When the beautiful “sunlike” 
Kaméa chose Kérou over Téchea for a husband, Téchea went off with his 
friends only to return during a festival to murder his brother and the other 
young men. The murdered warriors were cooked and eaten the next day. 
Kaméa, although bound tight to a tree by Téchea (who planned on marry- 
ing her), managed to chew through the cords and throw herself into the la- 
goon to drown. Fear and despair greeted Téchea’s murderous return: 
“[T]he women and small children sat on the ground, not daring to cry, and 
the old stuffed their throats with dirt in order to suffocate.’ This legend was 
told, according to Michel, with disapprobation of Téchea’s cannibalism: 
“[T]he elders cursed Téchea-” 

This tale of dreaded resurgent cannibalism is followed in Michel's vol- 
ume by a story in which cannibalism was conquered. The story begins with 
Téchea as chief during a time of famine. The tribe had already been tor- 
mented from without by war and from within by “locusts” —that 1s, greedy 
Warriors who stole food from the women and children. “Everyone was as 
emaciated as the dead pecked at by birds in the branches of the ic a 
Dia (club) and Paime (death) were fat. From time to ume a child wo : 
disappear: it was said that the fathers had called them under ee 
People were so hungry that they believed anything.” This state © a a 
social disintegration only became worse, with all the people of the clan d 

ie - now Dja (club) and Paime 
Persing into the woods to fend for themselves; n J soiecneeee 
(death) had supplanted Téchea as clan leaders. Those a : ae 
themselves, after which Dja went off, leaving Paime (ee y 
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Two sisters, however, rallied a battle against Paime and the warriors who 
eathered to him. Supported by their mother, who accompanied them with 
songs of war and death, the two girls “fought like warriors” and killed 
Paine and his men. The girls, Mika and Kouira, died as well, but their 
bodies were given a proper burial, while the dead warriors of Paime were 
prepared as food for the clan. “[It] was the famine who wanted this.” How- 
ever, just as the feast commenced a large school of fish arrived 1n the la- 
goon, providing as much food as the people wanted.° 

In this parable of the retrieval of the social, women play the decisive 
role, as if the mana they—unlike the warlike men—carried, fecundity and 
monnaie, were the “civilizing force.” This parable, displaces “ferocious can- 
nibalism” from the center of the cultural symbolics and places in its stead 
women intent on preserving society against the incarnate warrior and death 
gods. The intervention of “famine” to prompt the eating of Paime’s men, 
significantly, was averted by an apparently undetermined act of nature, 
through the return of the fish to the lagoons. Michel concluded the tale 
with this admonition: “[D]on’t believe that the people ever would have 
eaten human flesh without hunger or fury” She emphasized again that 
“their hunger and their anger destroys.” This susceptibility to overwhelm- 
ing needs and destructive emotions, in Michel’s portrait, did not condemn 
the Kanak to inhumanity; rather she emphasized “their gratitude . .. when 
one treats them as people.” The lesson that Michel strives to impart is of a 
people, led by young women, struggling to rise above base needs and de- 
sires. Cannibalism figures as the product of insufficient socialization, al- 
lowing the outbreak of devouring rage, and of insufficient productivity, so 
that the Kanak were sometimes forced to eat each other.” 

In these stories that ostensibly present the Kanak perspective, Michel 
relies heavily on a perception of the inherent evil of cannibalism. She pleads 
with her readers to recognize the humanity of the Kanak despite their canni- 
balistic ways. With a hint of feminist loyalties, she represents Kanak women 
as a moralizing force. As we have already seen, elsewhere in her writings 
Michel discussed how the weaknesses of Kanak and French societies could 
be compared; she predicted that the cleansing breath of science would re- 
deem them both.® 

Montaigne’s essay “On Cannibalism” (which dates from the Renais- 
sance) reminds us that the ability to contemplate cannibalism with equa- 
himity did not correlate with the rise of modernity nor with the progress of 
civilization.” Indeed, the scientific rationalism characteristic of modern 
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thought (as discussed in relation to French folklore in Chapter 1) and na- 
tional chauvinism fostered by civilization inhibited cross-cultural under- 
standing. The sense of strong difference between the avant-garde of history 
(the French) and the survivors of a far, far distant historical era (the Kanak) 
fostered hostility. The French claimed a historical priority allied with a 
moral superiority over the Kanak and wrapped themselves 1n a disdain for 
Kanak culture. Their denunciations of the perverse affect of the Kanak sig- 
naled the deep emotion in their rejection of this people. Nonetheless, by 
the 1870s, debates in the metropole over the anthropophagy of cavemen had 
sparked nascent symbolic interpretations. For example, Carl Vogt main- 
tained that cannibalism was a necessary phase in the development of human 
civilization rather than a sign of unredeemed savagery. His book L’Anthro- 
pophagie et les sacrifices humains (1872) argued that by nature humans were 
frugivorous and hence never instinctually cannibalistic. Rather, cannibal- 
ism was caused by metaphysical ideas concerning the relation of the soul to 
the body. All people associate certain psychic qualities with parts of the 
body, Vogt argued, and through eating them attempt to appropriate those 
qualities for themselves. Cannibalism gradually became more symbolic, 
Vogt continued, until man, having created God in his image, sought either 
symbolically or literally to eat God in order to acquire divine properties. 
Human sacrifice, as in Mexico, in which the executioner and the victim 
took the masks of gods, operated as a means of expiating crimes and at- 
taining communion with the divinity."° 

This sacral understanding of cannibalism, theorized in the metropole, 
was not present in the colonial domain. Devoid of the speculative under- 
standing presented in the academic debates —like the “objective idea” of 
civilization advanced in the Parisian Société d’anthropologie—colonial de- 
pictions of cannibalism also lacked the class politics of cannibal accusations 
in the metropole. Administrative, colonial, and ethnographic texts regarding 
New Caledonia opined that the Kanak were cannibals out of ferocity, a 
taste for exotic food, and laziness." Insufficiently socialized and underpro- 
ductive, the Kanak seemed to be cannibals out of economic necessity and 
immorality. However, following Bensa’s analysis, ritual cannibalism en- 
acted the cultural system that the French denied the Kanak possessed. 
Moreover, it did so through a sacralized set of interactions which, to the 
“rational” and “moral” minds of the French, could appear only as acts of 
“savagery” In fact, the French inverted the proper inference, to their way of 
Perceiving; cannibalism obviated Kanak sociability and morality. Within 
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the moral realm inhabited by the French, cannibalism made sociability an 
impossibility. The Kanak production of cultural meaning 1n this way disap- 
peared into a lacuna in French consciousness. 

Cannibalism, understood as a moral failing among the Kanak, appeared 
as a racial attribute. As a body of knowledge of the “racial” difference be- 
tween the Kanak and the French developed over the course of the nine- 
teenth century, cannibalism was often cited in French characterizations of 
this people as irredeemably savage. In Chapter 8 we discussed the influence 
of a sense of evolutionary inhibition among the Kanak and how their alleg- 
edly unevolved or feudallike ways of thinking animated government poli- 
cies and colonists’ actions. If one attends closely to the double meaning of 
moeurs, meaning both morals and customs, the colonists of the nineteenth 
century might be judged as having a nascent idea of “primitive mentality.” 
However, the commitment to a universal human nature and a universal 
moral code inhibited an ability to recognize Kanak culture in its own terms. 
Indeed, the concept of “culture” in French social science developed a few 
years later, in the metropole, but under the inspiration of documents from 
the South Pacific. 


Secular Republicans and the Void 


We must turn to the movement for secular morality among committed re- 
publicans to discover “culture” as it emerged in French philosophy and so- 
cial theory. Moral evolution of the Kanak in New Caledonia and the mor- 
alization of the deported Communards had their pedagogical counterparts 
in the metropole under the guise of secular education, as envisioned by Re- 
nouvier and engineered by Louis Liard.!2 The effort to create a republican 
character (far removed from the relational Kanak personage and much ma- 
ligned by the deported Communards) within France took a less extreme 
form, although one nonetheless subject to heavy criticism —campaigns for 
secular, moral education of French schoolchildren, 

The widespread development of republican subjectivity did not predate 
the creation of the Third Republic, as testified to by the persistent polemi- 
cizing of Renouvier in Critique philosophique and by the series of crises 
through which the republic developed, chief among them the coup de seize 
mat, the Boulanger Affair, and the Dreyfus Affair.'3 Indeed, this battle for a 
republic constituted by self-governing citizens (Renouvier’s ideal) was 
temporarily lost to biological notions of identity and the worshiping of 
state authority in the Vichy years.'4 
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The vast changes Wrought in nineteenth-century French culture, the 
: 

gradual shedding of Catholic tutelage, the emergence of republican and 
democratic COMVICHGHS; the growth of urban centers and weakening of vil- 
lage culture—all of this ceaseless change of modernization created disorder 
and fear. Clinging steadfastly to a conviction that society was rightly gov- 
erned by a moral order helped to lift the anxiety provoked by this torrent of 
change. As they grappled with theories of evolution and biological deter- 
minism, morality remained a chief concern for the neo-Kantians. For ex- 
ample, the neo-Kantian national director of French education, Louis Liard, 
allowed for the truth of evolutionary science while simultaneously refusing 
to grant it “an absolute value.”'5 He preserved a conviction that a “plan” 
guided the progress of the evolving world; hence science might discover 
unity and form in the world, but that very form owed its existence to a 
higher determining force.'¢ In scientifically inspired social theory and po- 
litical order, Liard saw a fearsome condition in which “man is nothing ex- 
cept muscular and cerebral power, where everything is evaluated according 
to mechanical work, where force replaces justice as the reason for events, 
where the weak is always already defeated, where there is no liberty, no vir- 
tue, no justice, and no pity.”!” Liard’s consciousness of his status as the fig- 
urehead for all educators of French youth did not allow him to follow such 
doctrines: “[We] cannot raise our children in this school of latsser-fatre et 
laisser-passer moral if we want them to live and to act.""" 

Yet educators intent on “moralizing” French youth, precisely because 
they were also intent on valorizing a secular and rational worldview, could 
hardly ignore or discredit science entirely.!? Emile Durkheim addressed the 
anxiety that unconstrained science would lead to the worship of force with 
a methodological innovation that guaranteed the preservation of sentiment 
and morality within a scientific understanding of social order and dysfunc- 
tion. Durkheim’s outlook integrates the Comtean dedication to empirical 
discoveries and historical change with a neo-Kantian emphasis on the indi- 
vidual and moral responsibility. “Social realism” as he called his outlook, 
was taken up by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl and turned toward a rational, nonan- 
thropocentric moral art. Expressed without complication, social realism 
Stated that society exists just as surely as individual members of society ex- 
ISt, yet it is irreducible to its component parts, as mind is to brain, so << 
Cty is to the aggregate of social institutions. As an element of the real 
world” society could be the object of scientific understanding. The trick 
here—the intellectual coup that Durkheim foisted upon his 0 
les and that continues to find favor with scholars —is that the backbone o 
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society (if one can use such a substantial metaphor for an insubstantial en- 
tity) is a sort of transubstantiation of commonly held ideas and sentiments. 
Durkheim called this transubstantiation conscience collective; it expresses the 
mana of cultural symbolism.”° 

Appointed by Liard to the first university position in social science, 
Durkheim taught at the University of Bordeaux from 1887. It was there that 
he developed his influential positions on moral education, conscience collec- 
tive, and the role of the individual in society. In 1904, after seventeen years 
in Bordeaux, Durkheim was awarded a position at the Sorbonne teaching 
the sole required course for all of France’s prospective secondary-school in- 
structors. The so-called Nouvelle Sorbonne, under the influence of Durk- 
heimy’s pedagogy, roused heavy criticism from a variety of conservative 
forces. Alfred de Tarde and Henri Massis, under the pseudonym “Aga- 
thon,” criticized the scientific moralizing of the Durkheimians in their La 
Nouvelle Sorbonne. The conservative, mystical advocate of the cité morale, 
Jean Claude Izoulet, worried about the “frightful danger which will result 
from an agnostic or atheistic sociology inoculated in our two hundred pri- 
mary schools ... and in our 120,000 schoolteachers ... that is to say, 1n 
three or four million children of the people of France!””! 

However, if Durkheim’s adamant secularism upset many conservatives, 
his devotion to social realism, expressed through his concept of conscience 
collective, held the potential to alienate strict neo-Kantians who focused on 
inward individualism. The historian Zeev Sternhell has pointed to similar 
dangers in the concept of the national soul, criticizing it for subordinating 
the individual to the collective and for substituting the unconscious for 
free-willed rationality. Durkheim, however, mobilized the idea of a “collect- 
ive consciousness” in defense of the republic; far from threatening the in- 
dividual, in his view conscience collective was the best guarantee of moral 
strength that modernity could offer.” 

Durkheim developed his theory of collective consciousness in an 1898 
essay entitled “Individual and Collective Representations” Working by 
analogy, Durkheim argued for the independence of the science of psychol- 
ogy from biological and material determinism. He then equated his de- 
fense of individual psychology with a defense of “society.” Just as surely as 
individual minds exist irreducible to the brain, Durkheim reasoned, groups 
of collective ideas exist in and of themselves and form the animating social 
spirit, conscience collective. The audacity of Durkheim’s argument is muted 
by his rhetoric: “[T'Jhere is nothing surprising,” he insisted, “in the fact that 
collective representations, produced by the action and reaction between in- 
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dividual minds that form the society, do not derive directly from the latter 
and consequently surpass them” Before venturing further explanation, it 
seems best to let Durkheim’s words present his own concept: 


ee —y @rp T . . 
If one can say that, to a certain extent, collective representations are exterior to 


aes ae : hae hie a do not derive from them as such but from 
; a very different thing. No doubt in the mak- 
ing of the whole each contributes his part, but private sentiments do not be- 
come social except by combination under the action of the swi generis forces de- 
veloped in association. In such a combination, with the mutual alterations in- 
volved, they become something else [emph. in orig.]. A chemical synthesis results 
which concentrates and unifies the synthesized elements and by that transforms 
them. Since this synthesis is the work of the whole, its sphere is the whole. The 
resultant surpasses the individual as the whole the part; it is #7 the whole as it is 
by the whole. In this sense it is exterior to the individuals. 


Durkheim maintained that “social life is defined by its hyperspirituality 
[emph. in orig.].”” By that he meant: “[A]ll the constituent attributes of 
mental life are found in [society], but elevated to a very much higher 
power.’ The social, according to Durkheim, is a realm that surpasses all 
others in complexity, and in which “unsuspected forces are at work.” 

Human sentiment—transformed through the synthesizing forces of 
human association and raised to a higher level of complexity and inten- 
sity— permeate the social realm as envisioned by Durkheim. Human reason 
arose within this “hyperspiritual” sociability and continues to operate 
within it. Far from extinguishing the “human,” science, 1n Durkheim’s the- 
ory, is inescapably bound up with it; mind and rationality develop through 
culture, not in opposition to it. One of Durkheim’s ardent hopes was that 
society and conscience collective be the object of “scientific” investigation; yet 
within that hope one finds as well a guarantee that whenever or wherever 
humans live in association, “hyperspiritual” and “unsuspected” forces will 
create social bonds. The rule of force and the coercive power of rationality 
are hedged about by this guarantee of perennially influential hyperspiritu- 
ality.2> Conscience collective provided the Durkheimians with a means of re- 
futing those who trumpeted the evils of modern individualism. While indi- 
viduals in modern France might suffer crises of anomie —the unregulated 
proliferation of an individual’s desires and consequent moral abandon—a 
guarantee of social cohesion was offered by conscience collective as exempli- 
fied in primitive societies. We should notice that the specter of pee 
able (evil) desire is a feature of the modern rather than the primitive 1n s 
theory, 
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In the same year that he wrote “Individual and Collective Representa- 
tions,” the Dreyfus Affair prompted Durkheim to defend the individualism 
of modern French society. Paradoxically, he defended this individualism 
through relying on conscience collective; it 1s precisely this ability to bridge 
apparently irreconcilable forces that is the genius of Durkheim’s theory. For 
the former Communards discussed in Chapter 9, the Affair elicited anti- 
parliamentary sentiments (combined with anti-Germanism, anticapitalism, 
and anti-Semitism) among Rochefort’s crowd of Jacobins and Blanquists; 
among others, however, the fear of uncontrolled military courts that tram- 
pled the nghts of individuals emerged as the chief object of suspicion. 
Durkheim’s defense of Dreyfus vindicated the rights of the individual and 
the standard of rationality. 

Writing in response to Ferdinand Brunetiére, the Catholic apologist 
and anti-Dreyfusard editor of the Revue des deux mondes, Durkheim opened 
his essay with a sharp retort to his antagonist’s equation of French republi- 
can individualism with “strict utilitarianism and the utilitarian egoism of 
Herber Spencer and the economists.” That form of utilitarianism, accord- 
ing to Durkheim, reduced society to “nothing more than a vast apparatus 
of production and exchange,” a situation tending toward “anarchy.” The in- 
dividualism of “Kant and Rousseau, of the idealists—the one which the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man attempted, more or less happily, to for- 
mulate,” according to Durkheim constituted a radically different and much 
more valuable tradition. It was this idealist-individualism that was taught 
in French schools of his era and that had become the basis of the national 
moral catechism. Inherent in the legacies of Kant and Rousseau was a no- 
tion of moral action defined in relation to humanity in general. The Kan- 
tian test of moral probity demanded that any act be justifiable in relation to 
humanity in the abstract. Similarly, Rousseau’s notion of the general will 
provided for an “impersonal average from which all individual considera- 
tions are eliminated” Thus, Durkheim concluded, “[F]or both these men, 
the only moral ways of acting are those which can be applied to all men in- 
discriminately; that is, which are implied in the general notion of ‘man.’””° 

Durkheim’s emphasis on social responsibility, on the disregarding of all 
that concerns us personally, in order “to seek out only that which our hu- 
manity requires and which we share with all our fellow men” seems to force 
self-abnegation and hence to leave the individual in a precarious position. 
However, he invoked a higher notion of the individual, /a personne hu- 
moame, “the definition of which is like the touchstone which distinguishes 
good from evil” and is “considered sacred in the ritual sense of the word.” 
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In a statement that echoed Renouvier’s call for a completely self-sufficient 
faith, to the point where even the deity is internalized, Durkheim postu- 
lated that “such an ethic is a religion in which man is at once the worshiper 
and the god.” Similar to Renouvier, Durkheim recognized the most admi- 
rable character type as the one most dedicated to autonomous reason: 
hence, he foresaw that only in collective dedication to autonomous aoe 
ality would France find the foundational principle capable of unifying its 
people. Indeed, for Durkheim, the dedication to rational individualism ex- 
emplified the “sacred” of modernity; in his view the proper religion of 
modern France was the cult of the individual. This individualistic religion 
provided a thorough defense for the rights of the individual, to the point 
where “no political reason [could] excuse an attack upon the individual.”” 

In such individualism the anti-Dreyfusards saw incipient and unavoid- 
able moral dissolution of the social fabric. Durkheim swept away these 
fears by pointing to the sacred character of modern individualism, and—in 
a quintessential Durkheimian move—equating this shared sacred emblem 
with religion. Indeed, Durkheim agreed with the conservative argument 
that only religion can produce national harmony, but he insisted that re- 
ligion is nothing but “a body of collective beliefs and practices endowed 
with a certain authority.” As the division of labor had produced populations 
in which the only commonality is “humanity, for Durkheim “nothing re- 
mains which men can love and honor in common if not man himself? Out 
of these circumstances “man has become a god for man”; to create other 
gods would be an act of self-deception. The cult of individualism, “of 
which [one] is at once both object and agent,” addresses itself to /a personne 
humaine of all provenances and of all specific incarnations; in that way it 
avoided egoism. This individualism was bound inextricably to a “sympathy 
for all that is human, a broader pity for all sufferings, for all human miser- 
ies, a more ardent need to combat them and mitigate them, and a greater 
thirst for justice.”8 

The “individual” here is every bit a “social construct,’ a product of spe- 
cific historical circumstances and collective beliefs. The need of humans to 
live, even as “autonomous individuals” within the realms of social bonds, 1s 
evoked by Durkheim in his later condemnation of a trend he identified in 
carly-twentieth-century Germany. In this nationalistic essay, Durkheim de 
scribes yet another dark pit that threatened modern France—unbridled 
egoism. To liberate oneself completely from the limits and restr of 
One’s milieu, “one must create a vacuum around oneself, that is one must 
put oneself outside the necessary conditions for life” Attempting to extract 
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oneself from society, from conscience collective, in Durkheim’s words, sig- 
naled “a morbid hypertrophy of the will, a form of mania of the will” For 
Durkheim, the social was the real, and this real was emotional, hyperspiri- 
tual, and sacred.” 

Durkheim’s emphasis on emotion and social relations resonates with 
Renouvier’s philosophy of the self and with Liard’s hedging of science with 
“morality.” This is the by now familiar French means of averting the rule of 
force and the fall into the chasm of meaninglessness. Order, moral order— 
akin in form if not in substance to that invoked by the Versaillais in Chapter 
3—alone could preserve meaningful life. Durkheim, however, developed an 
intercultural theory of moral order and in so doing created a means of ex- 
pressing the positive emotional content of divergent moral orders. In 
Durkheim, natural morality is displaced by ritualized social practices. 

In The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, Durkheim sought out what he 
viewed as the most essential and universal of human characteristics—to ri- 
tualize social realism as religious practice. For him the totemism of the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines—“the most primitive society on earth” — exemplified 
how social bonds, periodically reaffirmed through ritualized gatherings, 
were the generating force of all religious rituals. Durkheim’s fascination 
with Aboriginal totemism contrasts strikingly with Renouvier’s condemna- 
tion of tribal peoples as the descendants of outcast criminals. For Renou- 
vier, firmly convinced of a universal moral law, tribal cultures were sunk in 
the accumulated errors and sins of the centuries. Renouvier’s view, indeed, 
compares to that of the Marist missionaries, who characterized the Kanak 
people as a vine overgrown with thorns, possessed of hearts too hardened 
by sin to perceive natural law. 

Nowhere was the social more convincingly real for Durkheim and his 
followers than in primitive societies, and that for two reasons. First, Durk- 
heim’s glorification of the cult of the individual not withstanding, conscience 
collective was thought to operate somewhat in competition with autono- 
mous reason. It could be argued that this conviction held sway because the 
structuring forces in radically “other” cultures were more easily discerned 
than those of modern, Western societies. But at the time, evolutionary 
thinking extrapolated from biology to culture; a unified theory of evolu- 
tion, hence, led to the belief in the similar development of human societies 
around the globe.” Durkheim’s limitations on the emancipation of reason 
was a specific and intentional feature of his theory; these limitations, how- 


ever, did not disrupt the general striving of modernity that even he saw, for 


example, in maniacal German will trying to move beyond any constraining 
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forces. Primitive societies offered 4 guarantee to “modern” France — social 
coherence was axiomatic, it was quintessentially human, it was the font of 
religion and culture—cultivating a rapport with the “primitive” generated a 
reassuring proximity to social realism in an era when it was, indeed, deeply 
threatened. In Durkheim’s treatment, primitivism joins forces with civiliza- 
tion to bridge the void of meaninglessness. 


From Natural Morality to the Art of 
Nonanthropocentric Rational Morality 


The previous chapters of this book have demonstrated the crucial role of 
morality in fostering the “ideal subject” for republican civilization. Renou- 
vier called for a Kantian morality among the French; the Versaallais called 
for moral order to be reinstated in the wake of the Paris Commune; the de- 
ported Communards were subjected to moralizing discipline, just as the 
Kanak were subjected to the missionaries’ efforts to instill an “evolved,” 
Christian morality in their culture. The triumph of republicanism did 
nothing to abate the calls for moralization. As we have seen in the course of 
this chapter, the secular republic dedicated itself to moralizing all the 
schoolchildren of France through secular education, promulgated in part 
through Durkheim’s pedagogical mission at the Sorbonne. In the post- 
Commune era and in New Caledonia, calls for “moralization” often led to 
violent practices aimed at fundamentally changing the identity of those 
thought to be morally unfit or impaired. Torture, the most extreme v10- 
lence inflicted by the penal regime, offers the most graphic example of an 
attempt to erase subjective consciousness, to wipe the mind’s slate clean, in 
order to establish a foundational set of values thought to be inherently true. 
Among the assorted challenges to the belief in a “natural moral order,’ 
Lévy-Bruhl’s Ethics and Moral Science (1903) merits consideration because 
of its social realism, its declared goal of generating nonviolative knowledge 
of “other” moral systems, and its clear commitment to a nonanthropocen- 
tric ethic.3! This discussion of the conceptual innovations of Lévy-Bruhl’s 
Ethics and Moral Science does not address his later theory of primitive men- 
tality, which has been amply and justly criticized.3? Lévy-Bruhl’s main thesis 
in this work is that human nature is far from universal, that human morali- 
ties have never been understood and evaluated objectively, and that to be 
known properly it must be studied scientifically.?? Moralists and moral 
Philosophy, he argues, have always been products of the collective ideas and 
sentiments of their time and place, and have passed off idealized versions of 
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what exists for genuine moral theory.** Lévy-Bruhl mistakenly thought that 
his own work escaped the eternal reference to milieu through its dedication 
to viewing the moral world objectively and with scientific detachment. But 
let us set aside this insufficient reflexivity for the moment to discover what 
may be recuperated from Ethics and Moral Science. 

The idea that some form of “natural morality” existed as a standard in 
the world was just as suspect to Lévy-Bruhl as the idea of universal human 
culture. He believed that religious convictions lay behind any idea of a 
natural morality. According to Lévy-Bruhl, “nature; which enlightens man 
on the distinction between good and evil, and which thereby makes of him, 
alone among all other beings, a moral being, is still a form of secularized 
‘Providence.’” Natural morality, explained Lévy-Bruhl, was a holdover 
from the era of geocentric beliefs; the demise of geocentrism occasioned a 
compensatory rise of moral anthropocentrism: “the spontaneous need to 
arrange the facts and laws of the moral world with human conscience as 
their center; and to explain these laws and facts in terms of conscience” 
Geocentrism, or what might be called “physical anthropocentrism;’ had 
placed man at the center of God’s creation, and the earth at the center of the 
universe. “[We] know what efforts were required to convince man that he 
was not at the center of the physical world. The astronomy of Copernicus, 
of Kepler, of Galileo, in order to triumph, had to conquer obstinate resis- 
tance.” The displacement of humans from the center of the universe, as 
Lévy-Bruhl pointed out, did not have the far-reaching consequences in the 
moral world that one might have expected. With the exception of evolu- 
tionary thought, most philosophy has continued with the proud assump- 
tion that the displacement of humanity from the center of the material 
world is of small importance, because human reason remains of central im- 
portance.*° 

Lévy-Bruhl judged that just such a prideful resistance to the displace- 
ment of humanity from the center of the universe produced the growing 
importance of the idea of moral order, “for which the conscience of man, 
alone gifted with reason and liberty, is at once the agent and its reason for 
being.”** The cries for moral order that animated French politics in the 
post-Commune era, the ongoing concern for the moralization of savages 
and of schoolchildren, these features of French culture arose from an anxi- 
ety concerning the dual loss of theologically guaranteed order and of the 
status for humanity as the pre-eminent element in God’s creation. The pre- 
occupation of the Third Republic with moralization, following Lévy- 
Bruhl’s lead, reflects the project of the state to replace these losses. The 
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threat of the void, as parliamentarians declaimed in the spring of 1871 
>) 


could be overcome only through the establishment of moral order. 
The scientific outlook that Lé 


vy-Bruhl advocated, far from returning all 
of social reality 


to an imagined center around human conscience, would 
grow to know each particular moral conscience through the entirety of the 
moral reality “of which it was a part, and of which it was at once an expres- 
sion and a function.”” Rationality and moral injunctions would in this way 
be displaced from the center of inquiries into the social realm. 

Emotion, or affect, would come to occupy a new center for Lévy-Bruhl, 
one understood to be the artifice of human sociability and the explanatory 
mechanism for cultural practices. In this way Lévy-Bruhl broke with the 
long tradition of “secular providentialism” to strike out into a study of 
“human morality” radically free of natural meaning, order, or morality. 
Emotion became a new center of labile meaning; it allowed the absorption 
of identity into human groups, or even with animals. Solidarity achieved 
through strong social bonds fostered a unity of subject and object that 
Lévy-Bruhl characterized as “participation.” These amalgams of feeling, be- 
lief, and practice achieved through “participation” persist among all hu- 
mans, even the most autonomous and the most dedicated to abstract logic. 

Collective sentiments, Lévy-Bruhl explained, followed the same evolu- 
tionary process as ideas and representations (he cautioned that this evolu- 
tion is not always progress), but they change more slowly and detach them- 
selves from the past with greater difficulty. A chief amalgam of collective 
belief and sentiment for France was the belief in the autonomous rational 
individual. Lévy-Bruhl did not dispute the historical reality of such an indi- 
vidual, but he emphasized the debt of “autonomous individuals” to collec- 
tive sentiments: “[I]ndeed, the progressive achievement of moral person- 
ality by the very virtue of its idea is incontestable; but it should not distract 
us from all that remains of the collective in the moral sentiments that form 
an integral part of this moral personality.” Collective sentiments, formed in 
the caldron of human sociability and sometimes of archaic provenance, 
Lévy-Bruhl went so far as to suggest, provided some of the “main sup- 
ports” of the autonomous individual.*® 

For Lévy-Bruhl, scientific investigation of morality facilitated a “rational 
moral art” that avoided defining rules of conduct and precepts to be fol- 
lowed by each individual. Neither did this art lead to a Kantian project of 
establishing a “hierarchy of obligations and duties for rational and free in- 
dividuals” Lévy-Bruhl proposed instead a form of cultivated practice that 
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would be conscious of its own provisional nature and imperfections. H. 
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was acutely aware that the self-proclaimed provisional nature of this art and 
its inferences would itself appear “immoral” to his contemporaries. In fact, 
Lévy-Bruhl felt that such an art was so new, and so entirely absent from 
learned repertoires, that he could only write an account of an absent skill 
that he felt should be developed.*° 

In the progressive scientific discovery of social facts, Lévy-Bruhl saw the 
promise of an increasingly effective rational moral art. This faith, that 
through science the moral world could be much improved, expresses its 
own humility before the unknown. The “art” of knowing paired with 
skillful intervention could not yet be described; it could only be foretold. 
The philosophies of Emmanuel Lévinas, Simone de Beauvoir, Jacques La- 
can, and many others have by now articulated some of the practices for ap- 
proaching a true understanding of the other about which Lévy-Bruhl could 
offer only speculation.” 

The chief contrast drawn between prescriptive Catholic or neo-Kantian 
moralities and Lévy-Bruhl’s art lay in the self-consciously circumscribed 
powers of the “art.” “Rational moral art can only modify reality within cer- 
tain limits” because it is dependent on developing scientific knowledge and 
because its intent of modifying amalgams of collectively based sentiments, 
beliefs, and practices is very complicated. Prescriptive morality, on the 
other hand, recognizes no barrier to its implementation except “passions, 
prejudices, and weaknesses; in brief the emotional nature of man” Pre- 
scriptive moralities aim to dominate human nature; Lévy-Bruhl pointed 
out that in such systems perfect moral conduct is attained only through di- 
vine grace or through constant and continually victorious effort to control 
and dominate one’s human nature.*! 

Such subjugation of human nature resonates with the moralizing proc- 
esses in New Caledonia and the repression of the Communards. Prescrip- 
tive morality operates in the terms of good and evil, right and wrong, with 
only a repressive reaction to “collective sentiment” that defies the pre- 
scribed correct order. Lévy-Bruhl did not cut himself off from the promise 
of autonomous rationality, yet neither did he invoke this specific sociocul- 
tural formation as a means to oppress others. Renouvier’s disdainful rejec- 
tion of “savages” as the historical descendants of criminal tribes is here left 
far behind. The “sins against humanity” of which the Kanak stood accused 
would, through Lévy-Bruhl’s rational moral art, be described as cultural 
Practices fitting to the social world of the Kanak. The collective sentiments 
and collective beliefs by which the Kanak lived could be opened to investi- 
gation and understanding through the practice of Lévy-BruhP’s art.” 
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Ts mentality’ held currency in anthropological circles in the fee 
A eae i eh tee a impassioned response from 
ardt, whose own theories we 
have discussed in the early chapters of this book. The aggregate personage 
who exists and knows him- or herself only through social relationships— 
Leenhardt’s characterization of the “archaic” Kanak—stands as his contri- 
bution to ethnographic theory. Seeking out the emotional centers of Kanak 
life allowed Leenhardt to decode the cultural practices that other Europe- 
ans viewed as immoral, sinful, and (in the late nineteenth century) feudal. 
Approaching tribal peoples—such as the Kanak of New Caledonia— 
through the Durkheimian “culture concept” and Lévy-Bruhl’s “rational 
moral art” allowed issues previously discussed in terms of a Manichean mo- 
rality of good versus evil to be read in terms of an independent system. 


IN THE LATE NINETEENTH and early twentieth centuries, the Durk- 
heimian project of anthropology and politics continued the defense of 
“moral” republicanism. The role of the “primitive” in the republic as con- 
ceived by Emile Durkheim enjoyed a curious inversion—at once a drastic 
derealization and a moral elevation that inspired the subtitle of this chapter, 
‘Le Peuple as Holy Ghost.” What we see, in the span of time from the Paris 
Commune of 1871 to the early years of the twentieth century, is that the re- 
public cleansed Paris of e peuple only to reincarnate a sense of popular men- 
tality in an abstract, theoretical formulation —conscience collective —best ex- 
emplified by a colonized people thousands and thousands of miles re- 
moved from France. 

What must be guarded against in this historical portrait is forgetting the 
emotional content to historical processes and subjectivity, not because Re- 
nouvier’s neo-Kantian affective subject provided a definitive model but be- 
cause the inadequacy and racism of that model for strong, autonomous 1 
dividuals nonetheless allowed the creation of better models. The Durk- 
heimian movement, including Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Marcel Mauss, Monee 
Halbwachs, and (more tangentially) Maurice Leenhardt, gee sit : ae 
pological and political models that incorporated emotion x ae ae 
ized and republican analyses. Within the escalating racial politics © 
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understanding culture and subjectivity. Dedicated to scientific rationality, 
the Durkheimians embraced what had been presented as immoral facets of 
primitive life as “culture” embodied in collective representations. While the 
universalist aspirations of science itself may be criticized as a form of impe- 
rialism, the historical moment of Durkheimianism nonetheless produced a 
significant rapprochement of modernism and primitivism and methodo- 
logical strategies of continuing relevance. Durkheim’s care for the French 
population entailed an intellectualized care for “primitives.” 

This book will end on this partial and fragmentary perspective on say- 
agery and civilization. The distance between the “art of rational morality” 
and the natural morality pursued by forces of the French state in their 
treatment of Kanak and Communards is indeed great. The art of rational 
morality offered by Lévy-Bruhl offers a point of escape from the binding 
powers of universalism, prescriptive morality, and civilization—it at once 
places the French national project of “moralization” in new perspective and 
anticipates a means of going beyond this project. 

The “culture concept” articulated by Durkheim, and pushed to a higher 
resolution by Lévy-Bruhl, still serves as the starting point for cross-cultural 
understanding in the scholarship of our day. Durkheim’s dedication to the 
moralization of French schoolchildren and _ his developmentalist bias 
against tribal peoples establish the limits of “culture” in facilitating non- 
violative relations to the other. Lévy-Bruhl’s open-ended art holds forth the 
possibility that these limits may be overcome. To grasp what this over- 
coming might entail one must appreciate how much a rational moral art 
needs to be integrated with an art of the self. For example, how nostalgic 
illness might be healed through such an art, allowing the void to be obliter- 
ated through artfully rational reconstruction of emotional ties. This stands 
as an alternative to violent processes of civilization. 
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Two Poems by Clovis Hugues 


“Pour les Amnistiés” 
(Part II, “Fraternité”) 


Que nous sert-il d’avoir fait sortir quelques hommes 
des ténébreux cachots, tout peuplés de fantomes, 
Suant la mort le long de leurs murs ¢touffants, 

Si nous les enfermons, aprés tant de mis€res, 

Dans une prison faite avec les pleurs des meres 

Et le cri des petits enfants? 


O France, donne-leur la rumeur des usines 
Donne-leur un part du métal de tes mines: 

Et Paveuglante forge aux reflet en pourpres! 
Donne-leur les marteaux et ’enclume sonore, 
Afin que sous le ciel ils soient heureux encore, 
Afin quils soient bien délivrés! 


“For the Amnestied” 
(Part II, “Fraternity”) 


What do we gain in releasing a few men 

from shadowy cells rife with phantoms | 

and sweating death from each inch of their suffocating 
walls 

if after so much misery we lock them up 

in prisons made from mothers’ tears and the cries of 


babes? 
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Oh France, give them the murmuring hope of factories 
Give them a share in the metal of your mines; 

and the blinding crimson gleam of our forges! 

Give them a chorus of hammers and anvils | 

so that under this sky they will be happy again, 

so that they are truly freed. 


“Te Retour de Jean-Paul” 


Jean Paul est revenu de la Calédonie 

Hélas! il a sué des sueurs d’agonie 

Hélas! il a vécu pendant sept ans, la-bas, 

Le front pale, brisé, songeant aux noirs grabats 

De la mansarde, ayant la vision amére 

Des tout petits enfants qui regardent leur mere, 
Impuissante peut-étre 4 leur donner du pain, 

Et qui baissent la téte et pleurent, ayant faim; 

Il a pendant sept ans, mélé ses plaintes sourdes 

Au profond bruit des mers roulant leurs vagues lourdes 
Sur les hideux rochers, hérissés de corail. 

Que de fois il s’est dit: “A-t-elle du travail?” 

Que de fois, le coeur plein @une horrible amertume, 
Il a cru voir au loin, tout au loin, dans la brume, 
Au-dessus des flots noirs Pun par autre engloutis, 
Le front pensif et doux de ses pauvres petits! 

Et les jours s’écoulaient, et Phorizon sans bornes 
S’étendait sous les cieux implacables et mornes, 

Et Pherbe séche était sous ses pieds en lambeaux 
Comme lherbe qui pousse aux fentes des tombeaux, 
Et Pennui le tuait lentement, et les voiles 

Qui venaient, déroulant leurs plis dans les étoiles, 
étaient bien belles, mais ne venaient pas pour lui, 

Et le rouge soleil, dés que l’aube avait lieu, 

Etait comme un manteau de feu sur son échine. 


Maintenant il sourit, son regard s’illumine: 

I est libre, il arrive, il marche a pas pressés. 

Oh! ne lui parlez pas des mauvais jours passés! 

Il a connu, cest vrai, quelque part, un pauvre homme 
Qu’on appelait Jean-Paul; mais est-ce qu'il se nomme 
Jean-Paul? Est-ce qu’il est cet homme? Ah! taisez-vous! 
Il est libre! Le vent chante, le ciel est doux. 

Il se parle tout haut; il ne sait qu’une chose; 

Il va revoir son fils, beau petit diable rose 

Qui Pembrassait au front dans les heures @’ennui 
Lenfant doit bien avoir quatorze ans aujour@hui 


| Two Poems by Clovis Hugues 
7 tait déja presque une grande fille ! 
Comme ¢a vous vieillit, ces mioches: Cab t 

Et ¢a vous a vingt ans du jour au lende i 

Dame! il faudra donner un état au eae 

Et la mere? On ne va plus la quitter! Chere ame! 

Les petits ont sans doute aidé la bonne femme: | 

Mais le pain est amer quand le pere est absent. 

Les enfants mangeront un peu plus a présent. 

Qu’il est content! Il vient de faire un mauvais réve: 

Mais, est fini. Salut, Paris! L’aube se léve | 

Pour Jean-Paul a jamais évadé dans Pazur. 

I] revoit en passant les affreux coins de mur 

Ou Pinsurgé vaincu tombait, la face bléme. 

Qu’importe? II ne sait pas se souvenir; il aime. 

Quwimporte? Il est heureux, la terre a bu le sang. 
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Il va toujours, hatant le pas. 
Le nuit descend. 
Jean-Paul est arrivé devant sa porte. II songe 
Et se dit maintenant: “Si c’était un mensonge! 
Si ma femme, ayant faim, souffrant, manquant de tout, 
M’avait déshonoré pour du pain!” 
Tout a coup, 
Une femme en haillons lui frappe sur Pépaule 
Et lui dit: —voulez-vous . . . qu’on vous aime? 
— Elle est folle! 

Se dit Jean-Paul. 

Mais elle ajoute tristement 
—Ecoutez-moi. Je veux vous parler un moment. 
Monsieur, je ne suis pas une méchante femme. 
Le métier que je fais est un métier infame; 
Je me livre, je suis la chose des passants. 
Je ne vous vois pas bien dans Pombre. Mais je sens 
Que vous avez le coeur honnéte et ’Ame bonne. 
Monsieur, vous me ferez une petite aumone. 
Je vous dis tout cela sans suite, sans esprit. 
Figurez-vous, j'avais un homme. On me leprit 
Pour Penvoyer la-bas, dans la Calédonie _.. Il parait 

qu’il avait fait parsacompagnie 

Occuper un couvent dont on avait Desai 
Fallait-il pour cela qu’on Penvoyat Sl loin: 
Je restai seule, avec deux enfants. La misere 
Arriva vite, hélas! Monsieur, mon coeur se serre, 
Je pleure. . . . Je devrais oublier tout ne 
Je tombai lentement dans la rue. - - ¢ voila. 
Mon fils est en prison et ma fille est parte. 
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Un jour, Vicor Hugo parla sur Pamnistie; 

Il est le pére, il est le bon Dieu des petits. 

On ne la vota pas, 4 cause des partis. 

Le lendemain, mon fils vola du pain; ma fille 

S’en alla. Vous savez, on aime ce qui brille: 

Ma Louise est partie avec un officier. 

Cest horrible. On aurait bien pu nous gracier. 

Maintenant est trop tard. Voulz-vous . . . qu’on vous 
aime? — 


Or, tout en écoutant cette plainte supréme, 
L’amnistié jeta dans la nuit un regard 
Sur cette femme. 


Alors, le coeur brisé, hagard, 
Terrible, le front lourd, tremblant comme un homme 
ivre, 


Les yeux d’ombre voilés, stupide, las de vivre, 
Misérable, sentant tout s’écrouler sous lui, 


Ayant Pair de chercher dans le vide un appui, 
Plus sombre que la mort, plus pale qu’un fantéme! 
Jean Paul dit en pleurant: 
“Femme, je suis ton homme!” 


“The Return of Jean-Paul” 


Jean Paul is back from Caledonia 

Alas! he dripped with the sweat of agony 

Alas! he lived seven years down under, 

Face pale and broken, imagining miserable pallets 

in the attic, visions as bitter as that 

Of tiny children who gaze at their mother, 

She’s powerless to feed them, 

And they lower their heads in tears and hunger; 

For seven years he mixed his mute pleas 

With the deep thunder of the ocean that threw heavy 
waves 

onto hideous rocks bristling with coral 

How many times did he ask, “Does she have work?” 

How many times, his heart bursting with bitterness, 

did he think he saw, far, far off in the mist, 

Half engulfed in the black waves 

The sweet, pensive faces of his poor little ones! 

And the days flowed past, and the limitless horizon 
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stretched out beneath the relentless, gloomy heavens 
And the dry grasses under his shredded feet were 
Like weeds that grow in the crevices of tombs 
Boredom killed him slowly, and the ships 

that came, unfurling their sails in the stars, 

were truly beautiful, but they didn’t come for him, 
And the red sun, from just after dawn, 

Was like a coat of fire on his back. 


Now he smiles, his gaze is bright 

He 1s free, he’s arrived, he hurries his pace. 

Oh! don’t mention the bad days of the past! 

Someplace, it’s true, he had met a poor man 

Named Jean-Paul; but is he called Jean-Paul? 

Is he that man? Oh, hold your tongue! 

He is free! The wind sings, the sky is soft. 

He speaks to himself, he knows only one thing; 

He'll soon see his son, the beautiful rose 

Who kissed his face during his hours of boredom 

The child should be fourteen by now 

His sister 1s already almost grown up. 

How quickly you’ve aged you tots, he babbles 

And you'll be twenty in no time at all 

Wife! we have to give an inheritance to our boy. 

And the mother? He'll never leave her again, dear soul! 

The small ones no doubt helped out the good wife; 

But bread is bitter when the father is gone. 

The children will eat a bit more now. 

How happy he is! He had a bad dream; 

But it’s over now. Hello, Paris! Dawn is breaking 

For Jean-Paul who’s escaped forever into the blue. 

He sees in passing the frightening corners 

Where the vanquished rebel fell, face ghastly pale. 

What does it matter? He doesn’t recognize this 
memory, he loves. 

What does it matter? He is happy, the earth drank the 


blood. 


He continues on, hastening his pace. 
night falls 
Jean-Paul has arrived at his door, he considers 
And says to himself, “If it were all a lie! 
If my wife, hungry, suffering, lacking everything, 
Dishonored me for bread! 
Suddenly, 


A woman in rags tapped on his shoulder 
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And asked him—do you want someone . . . to love you? 
she’s insane! 

Jean-Paul said to himself. 

But she spoke on with sadness 

—Hold on. I want to speak with you a moment. 

Sir, Pm not an evil woman. 

My trade is an infamous trade; 

I deliver myself, ?'m the object of strangers. 

I can’t see you well in this shadow, but I sense 

That you’ve an honest heart and good soul. 

Sir, give me some alms 

I tell you this without desire, without spirit. 

Imagine, I have a husband. But they took him 

To send him down under, to Caledonia . . . It seems 
that he ordered his men 

To occupy a convent of which they had need. 

For this did they need him to send him so far? 

I remained alone, with two children. Misery 

Came quickly, alas! Sir, my heart is breaking, 

I'm crying, . . . I should forget all that. 

Slowly I fell into the street... and now... 

My son is in prison and my daughter fled. 

One day Victor Hugo spoke of amnesty; 

He is the father, the savior God of the small. 

But they didn’t vote for it—party politics 

The next day my son stole some bread; my daughter 

she left. You know, people love things that shine: 

My Louise took off with an officer 

It’s terrible. They could have pardoned us. 

Now it’s too late. Do you want .. . someone to love 
you? 


While he listened to this indictment 
The amnestied threw a look into the night 
At this woman 


Then, with broken and haggard heart, 
Terrible, his face heavy, trembling like a drunkard, 


Eyes veiled shadows, stupid, stripped of life, 
Miserable, feeling everything fall away from him, 


Seeming to seek a support in the void 
Darker than death, paler than a phantom! 
Jean-Paul said through his tears: 


Woman, I am your husband! 


Notes 


The citations for each paragraph have generally been consolidated into one end- 
note. The citations are listed in each note in order of their occurrence in the para- 
graph. In some instances, however, separate notes have been conserved to preserve 
clarity. The following abbreviations are used in the Notes and Bibliography: 


Annales Annales de la Propagation de la Fot. Lyon. 

Aer, Archives Nationales, section d’outre mer. Aix en Provence, France. 

BHV? _ Bibliotheque historique de la Ville de Paris. 

Bulletins Bulletins de la Société d’Anthropologte de Paris. 

OMPA Pacific Missions microfilm series. Canberra, Australia. 

RP Paris, Prefecture of the Police 

sg/nc series géographique, Nouvelle-Calédonie. Aix-en-Provence, France, 
Archives Nationales, section d’outre-mer. 
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June II, 12, 1911, in AeP, sg/nc 199; reproduced in Kasarherou, pp. 119-21; quota- 
tion from p. 119. 

34. Commission a’enquete, PP: 1-2, 3; Spoliation des Indigénes, pp. 30-31. 

35. Commission d’enquéte, p. 14. A similar contention is found in Le Goupils, Co- 
lons et Canaques, pp. 460-62; here Le Goupils recorded with dismay that Chef 
Samuel “profoundly imbued with de droit canaque,” as established by the colonial 
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Seen accepted with equanimity the forced transfer of several Kanak fami- 
lies to his clan at Nassirah. The Kanak forced to resettle, Avit and Isidore. demon. 
strated quite a different “political morality”: ering momrectcd , on 
Ger du secvicedes Ate ee ty ey objected strenuously to the 

. indigenes, claiming that they were “free and that they 
would do what they wanted.” In face of this protestation, the colonial administrator 
had the impression that the Kanak had recited a lesson given to them, probably, so 
he thought, by a missionary of Touaourou or of Saint-Louis: “It did not seem pos- 
sible to me that the Caledonians, even those of intelligence, tirassent cela de leur pro- 
dhe crn.” However, Le Goupils did not share these doubts; he felt strongly that, like 
himself, Avit and Isidore operated with “another conception of the law than Samuel.” 

36. Laurent. 

37. “Feudalism” was more frequently invoked toward the close of the century, 
especially in disputes over the capitation. 

38. Le Goupils, “Colons et Canaques”; also by LeGoupils, see Comment on cesse 
aétre colon. 

39. Le Goupils, “Colons et Canaques,” pp. 456, 781; Memmi, pp. 17-19. 

40. Le Goupils, “Colons et Canaques,” pp. 457-58. 
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42. Ibid. Le Goupils had worked as a teacher in France. 

43. LeGoupils, “Colons et Canaques,” p. 451. 

44. This account is given by Humbert in his, “Déposition,” published in Perin, 
p. 1459 (hereafter cited with name of witness and “Perin Inquest”). 

45. “Arrété créant une police rural indigéne.” The first of the indigenous police 
were volunteers raised by M. Trémerreux. Subsequent police, however, were re- 
cruited from the tribes in the same manner as public-service workers. Solicited from 
tribal chiefs, the police recruits were required to serve terms of at least four months. 
See “Arrété, Mode de recrutement et d’entretien des gardes ruraux indigénes.” In 
October of 1874, M. Jean-Pierre Boisse, a second-class guard assigned to the depor- 
tation, took over the commandment of the indigenous police. His salary was three 
thousand francs per year, supplemented by a two thousand franc travel allowance. 
See Bulletin Officiel de la Nouvelle-Calédome (1874): 694-95. 

46. From Trentinian’s “Rapport,” pp. 139-40. Amouroux described Kanak as 
“correctors” in “Perin Inquest,” p. 1476. 

47. Chapter 6 documents the biases in French perceptions of the Kanak and 
analyzes the use of the term “savage.” Mimande, p. 427. 

48. Ibid., p. 427. 

49. Brissac, Souvenirs de prison, pp. 62-63. Trentinian, quoted previously. 

50. Malato, “Les Déportés,” 6.8/I: i, 13.8/1: vii. Un Calédonien, p. 30. 

st. Trentinian, p. 140. 

52. Allemane, p. 7. 


53. On false marriages and prostitution, see 
Governor,” in Papers of Reverend Joseph Jones, State Library of New South Wales, 
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4. Durkheim, “Individual and Collective Representations,” p. 34. 
§§. Foran excellent critical appraisal of Lucien Lévy-Bruhl’s theories, see Evans- 
Pritchard. 
Chapter 9. The Rigors of Reconciliation 


1. See Wehler; Mommsen, p. 97. 

2. PP Ba470, P1202, and PP Bargg, P186-87. The politics of this amnesty re- 
sulted from the solidification of republican government in 1875, followed bya real 
shift of power toward the opportunists. The amnesty did not signify an end to dis- 
putes between the far right and the left, nor did it signify a desire on the part of all 
members of the diverse parliament to heal the wounds of class warfare. See Joughin 
for full details. 

3. PP Ba464, Prog, Pir and Pir. Stone, in Sons of the Revolution, evokes the 
complexity of political allegiances in this era in her description of the difficulty that 
radicals experienced as they tried to reconcile their acceptance of the republican 
constitution, made possible through the astute statesmanship of Aldolphe Thiers, 
with his role in the repression of the Commune (pp. 91-95). 

4. PP Ba464, P861, Po27. 

bo ePP4'64. P30. According to the JORF 314 (January 17, 1879): 2-3, after these 
pardons New Caledonia remained home to 891 unpardoned Communards and an 
additional 176 pardoned Communards considered too dangerous to return to 
France. See also Joughin, p. 185. 

6. PP Ba 464, P1106, P1107, Po92s5. 

7. PP Ba464, P1108. 

8. PP Ba464, P866, P1148. See also Joughin, PP- 183, 201-26 (esp. 201-5, 437- 
65). Dufaure’s measure had granted the government the power to choose whether 
individuals merited the restitution of civil rights. 

9. PP Ba470 Psoo (copy of ephemeral Newspaper: LE 14 JUILLET ANNIVER- 
SIARE DE LA PRISE DE LA BASTILLE, JOURNAL EXCEPTIONNEL Entiérement vendu 
au Benefice des amnistiés, ed. Henri Salles), pale 

10. PP Ba470, P482-83, P487-88, P494-95, P499. 

1. PP Ba470, P469, Psto, Ps00-LE 14. JUILLET ANNIVERSIARE DE LA PRISE DE 
LA BASTILLE, article by Auguste Vacquerie, p. 1 Other contributors included V. 
Schoelcher, Castagnary, Henry Maret, Spuller, Laisant, Anatole de la Forge, A. 
Ranc, le colonel Ch. Martin, Destrem, and Blémont. 

12. PP Ba 470, Psto. After the generation of Louis Blanc, Hugues was one of the 
first socialists elected to parliament. He remained unaligned and independent until 
his career ended in 1905. In 1882 he distinguished himself by supporting Hubertine 
Auclert’s petition for female enfranchisement. He flirted with Boulangism in 1889, 
and became a pro-Dreyfusard upon the suicide of Colonel Henry, 

13. This paragraph summarizes the documentation provided in the PP Ba469 
and 470. This collection is large and exhaustively detailed; the presentation here 
cites specifically PP Ba470 Ps537 and P830, 

14. PP Ba469, P772~74. This archival documentation concerning the Picardie 
includes the series of articles by Edmond Bazire, who relied on the notes of the 
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Communara-passenger Simon Mayer 
13, 1879. Police Archives, carton Ba469 

15. PP Ba469, P411-12. 

16. PP Ba470, P1054~-55, Pgay. 

17. PP Ba469, P413. 

18. PP Ba469, P689. For more on Lucien Henry, see Bogle, pp. 14-15. 

19. Bauer, Souvenirs, p. 225. 

20. Obituary of Henri Bauer published in Jounal des Débats, October 22, 1915: 
press clipping, Bauer dossier, Territorial Archives of New Caledonia. Toward the 
end of his life, Bauer abandoned journalism for the comfortable governmental post 
of inspector of historical monuments. Quotations are from Bauer, Souvenirs, pp. 
224-25, 320. A league equals three statute miles, or 4.8 kilometers. 

21. PP Ba469, P452, P463, P4sr (P4sr is a letter from Amouroux to Edmond 
Lepelletier), P356. Humbert, “Perin Inquest,” described Charpiat as the “worst of 
all the guards,” p. 1454. PP personal dossier on Jauréguiberry. Jauréguiberry’s career 
reveals the fraught relations between the radical republic and the military. Jauré- 
guiberry was named minister of the navy and the colonies in 1879, and his tenure 
elicited repeated protests from radicals and socialists; a focal point of this agitation 
was his apparent support of slavery during his term as governor of Senegal in the 
early 1860s. 

>2. For a detailed list of those sentenced to forced labor, see “Registre Matricule 
de la Presqu’tle Ducos,” in the dossier “Controle Général des Transportés” housed 
in the Amsterdam collection of the Archives Territoriales, Nouméa, New Caledo- 
nia. See Lissagaray, Histoire de la Commune, p. 334; Joughin, pp. 427-32. The elec- 
tion was held in 1880. 

23. Goblet, “Perin Inquest,” pp. 1442-43. After his return to France, Humbert 
served as president of the Municipal Council of Paris; see Barbangon, p. 34. Other 
Perin inquest committee members included Allégre (serving as secretary), Germain 
Casse, Floquet, Barodet, Boblet, du Mahy, Lockroy, Clémenceau, Georges Levet, 
and La Caze. Goblet, “Rapport,” in “Perin Inquest,” p. 1442. See also “Reform des 
colonies penitentiaires,” Le Temps, September 9, 1880. The Artaud investigation 
took testimony from 136 persons, including prisoners, Communards, guards, and 
administrative personnel; its report is presented at the end of the “Perin Inquest, 
Pp. 1525-26. 


24. Goblet, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1447. | 
25. Ibid., pp. 1446-48. Jauréguiberry solved this refusal to convict Audet by re- 


, published in Le Rappel, October 10. 1 and 
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voking his commission. 
om eee Be oe Jauréguiberry, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1518. 
28. Goblet. “Perin Inquest,” p- 1446. Charri¢re wee also denoun ee een 
ian’s report on the 1878 uprising for his collaboration with Lécart in - P ase 
of Kanak tribes near the Fonwhari farm. See “Trentinian Report in Daup ; > ae 
124~25: and Dousset-Leenhardt, Colonialisme et contradictions, pp. 79, 88-89. 
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p. 1445, Le Prévost, p. 14.48, and Humbert, P. 1453. On the suicide, sce Le Prévost, 
“Perin Inquest,” p. 1448. The nostalgia diagnosis advanced by déportés on the Isle of 
Pines might be applicable to this and other cases of anemia, dysentery, and suicide 
on ile Nou, but little documentation by prisoners (that might make such a claim) 
exists from this island. Moreover, the much harsher conditions on Nou in general 
direct attention to direct physical rather than psychogenetic causes of death. On di- 
verse work of the prisoners, see Goblet, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1445. 
. Le Prévost, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1449. 

Ibid., p. 1449. 
. Ibid., p. 1449. In the “Perin Inquest,” see also Jeanne, p. 1510. 
. Le Prévost, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1450. 

34. Roque, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1465. At the time of the inquest, the fifty-six-year- 
old Roque was a city councilman in Paris. Chinardet, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1468. 

35. Le Prevost, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1451; Humbert, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1458. 
Thick swarms of mosquitoes plagued /a grande terre to an extent perhaps difficult 
for most readers to imagine. Only after a tormented hike in the southernmost Ever- 
glades of Florida, where the park rangers wear full-body netting, did I begin to ap- 
preciate this threat. Humbert testified on Monmasson and Aldenhoff, “Perin In- 
quest,” pp. 1453-54. 

36. Jeanne, “Perin Inquest,” pp. 1509-10. Jeanne was forty-two years old at the 
time of his testimony. He worked in Paris manufacturing optical lenses. 

37. Ibid., p. sto. 

38. Le Prévost, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1451; Humbert, “Perin Inquest,” pp. 1453-54. 

39. Quotations from Goblet, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1445. 

40. Chevalier, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1469. On the love of blood-sport, compare 
with Elias, vol. 1, pp. 204-19. 

41. On Kanak police, see Chapter 8. Redon, p. 252. Mimande, pp. 435-37. See 
also Brissac, Souvenirs, p. 80. Taussig develops the theme of violence as a center fora 
perverse and brutal social system. In his book, terror and savagery coalesce in a 
powerfully cathected colonial system of exploitation, enslavement, and brutality. 
This model helps us to understand the “civilization/colonization” of New Caledo- 
nia. See also Girard; Benjamin, pp. 277-300. The Communard memoirs of Mayer 
and J. Allemane contain similar execution scenes, although their attitude toward the 

moralizing” intent is extremely sardonic. See Scarry for a more modern phenome- 
nology of torture. 

42. See Chapter 1; this is also discussed in several Communard depositions, no- 
tably Humbert, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1459, who told of a Kanak killed by the guard 
Argentier: “[T]his happens constantly, it is normal, it does not even provoke an in- 
quiry.” 

43. Brissac, “Perin Inquest,” pp. 1460-61; Brissac, Souvenirs, p. 55. 

44. Brissac, Souvenirs, p. 98. 

45. Brissac, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1461; Brissac, Souvenirs, pp. 57-58. 

46. Brissac, Souvenirs, Pp. 89-90, p. 55. 

47. Allemane, “Perin Inquest,” p. 14.70, 


48. See the introduction to his Memoires; and Noel, p. 14. 
49. Allemane, p. s. 
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55. Ibid., pp. 162-63. See as well the complaint of Admiral Jauréguiberry to the 


governor of New Caledonia regarding Kuntz, disciplined despite the February 14 
1878, bertceavion of the prohibition on corporal punishment for deported Cone 
munards. Jauréguiberry, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1517. 
56. Allemane, pp. 164-65, 167. 
57. Ibid., pp. 166-67. 
58. Ibid., p. 170. 
) 59. Ibid., pp. 171-72. 

60. Trinquet, “Perin Inquest,” p. 1487. 

61. Redon, p. 171. 

62. D’Haussonville, as quoted in the close of Chapter 5. 

63. PP Ba 470, Pi209. 

64. Quotation from PP, Ear4, Rochefort Dossier. On the controversy over 
whether Boulangism was truly Jacobin or a monarchist manipulation of mass poli- 
tics, see Hutton; Irvine; and Burns. 

65. Quotations from PP Carton Ba 891, P93, discours d’Albert Létrillard, extrait 
du Intransigeant, March 20, 1899; and Discours du citoyen Charles Bernard. On the 
Dreyfus Affair, see e.g., Bredin. 

66. PP Carton Ba8g1, P1o2, extrait du Intransigeant, March 19, 1899; discours 
d’Ernest Roche. 

67. Ibid.; and discours de Gaston da Costa. For a history of the Blanquist 
movement, see Hutton. Jean Jaurés belonged to the post-Commune generation (he 
was only twelve in 1871). He served in parliament first as a republican deputy in 1885; 
by 1892 he had migrated to the socialist camp. From 1901 to 1914 he was a leader of 
French socialism and member of the Guesdiste unified socialists. He was assassi- 
nated at the outbreak of World War I. 

68. PP Carton Ba8o1, P89; Grousset, L’Affaire Dreyfus, p. 1. This book was 
originally produced as a series of twenty pamphlets, sold for ten centimes apiece. 

69. PP Ba 1103, P356. Grousset publicized the plight of the déportes in Les Con- 
damnés politiques en Nouvelle-Calédonie. The book, coauthored with Frangois Jourde 
and printed in Geneva, was promptly banned in France. Grousset to Pierre-Jules 
Hetzel, February 15, 1881; letter in manuscript collections at the Bibliotheque na- 
tionale, Paris. Grousset and Verne. 
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Conclusion 

1. C. Lévi-Strauss, p. 393. Emphasis in original. _ 

2. In the following discussion I entertain the idea that the Kanak did in fact en- 
gage in cannibalism along ritualized lines. While anthropologists generally dismiss 
the nineteenth-century concept of random cannibalistic aggression, it is often ac- 
cepted that cannibalism as a ritual activity was practiced by various peoples. The 
colonial records, in my judgment, are unclear and untrustworthy, but many schol- 
ars are persuaded by this evidence. For allegations of Thiers’s cannibalism, sce the 
Henri Rochefort dossier, Actualités anciens, BH VP. On nineteenth-century politics 
and cannibalism, see also H. Michel, Propos de Morale, vol. 3, pp. 158-62. Ethnogra- 
phies of cannibalism include A. Bensa and Goromido; and Brown and Tuzin. Societe 
d'Anthropologie de Paris, Bulletins et Mémoires T.1 (1860): 452-54. See Ginzburg’s Ec- 
stastes: Deciphering the Witches’ Sabbath for a masterful history of the emergence of 
“demonical” representations of cannibalism. . 

3. Fora variety of anthropological interpretations, see Brown and Tuzin. On the 
symbolic nature of cannibalism in Western societies, see Kilgour. Dousset- 
Leenhardt Colonialisme et contradictions, p. 21, note 2. Dousset-Leenhardt was the 
daughter of Maurice Leenhardt. She lived in New Caledonia from her birth until 
age twenty. On exchange and the sacred, see Mauss, The Gift; and M. Sahlins, “Raw 
Women, Cooked Men, and Other ‘Great Things’ of the Fiji Islands.” Sahlins writes: 
“Before Christianity, all intergroup prestations were formally offered to the god of 
the recipients, even as their acceptance bestowed life on the givers. Everything we 
call ‘trade’ and ‘tribute’ was at that time sacrifice” (p. 78). 

4. See Chapter 2 for history of representations of cannibalism. Bensa and 
Goromido emphasize the contrast between this competition to accumulate people 
and the more familiar Melanesian “great man” competitions to accumulate and dis- 
pose of food and other material goods. Bensa’s argument provokes some reserva- 
tions, since he did not consider possible discrepancies between the oral testimony 
that forms his data and actual facts of the precolonial past. If the specific impact of 
colonization is unclear and likely very complicated, the fact of the impact is incon- 
testable and left unexamined by Bensa. With reference to themes other than canni- 
balism, I have treated “colonized consciousness” in my article in the June 1999 issue 
of Journal de la Societé des Océanistes. The Methodist missionary records from Fiji 
have also provided material for Marshall Sahlins to formulate a theory that canni- 
balism represents the mana of social coherence—1.e., cultural symbolism. Fijians 
created a viable system of marriage and exchange through ritual cannibalism; hence, 
Sahlins contends, cannibalism lies at the root of the social contract. Moreover, in his 
words, the “mana of the social contract lies in symbolism itself (“Raw Women, 
Cooked Men,” Pp. 74). According to Fijian legend, an old man lives alone on an is- 
land with his aging wife and two dau ghters. He contemplates killing his wife in or- 
der to marry his daughters and have more children. When a storm at sea washes 
ashore a young warrior named Tabou (which means “whale’s teeth” in Fijian), the 
daughters are eager to marry him, The patriarch, however, demands that Tabou 
perform a work of mana—1.¢., a miracle—in order to earn the right to marriage. 
Tabou then remembers that a whale washed ashore near him. He extracts the teeth 
of the whale, in the process knocking out four of his own, and presents them to the 
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5. L. Michel, Legendes, Pp. 72~74. 
6. Ibid., pp. 74, 78- 
ate oan 745 78-79, 81. The Kanak placed their dead in trees rather than 
7. Ibid., pp. 81-82. The intervention of women to save the social stands in 
marked contrast to symbolic anthropological arguments, which relegate women to 


objects of exchange and carriers of symbols invested by men; Sahlins, “Raw 
Women, Cooked Men.” 


8. See discussion in Chapter 7. 
9. Montaigne. 


10. See Regnault’s De ’Anthropologie des peuples primitifs, which contended that 
cannibalism was a widespread practice amongst “savages,” especially those in the 
“polished stone” stage. The editors of Matériaux pour VHistoire Primitive took issue 
with Regnault’s thesis; see Matériaux pour VHistoive Primitive T.5 (1869): 14-15, 495— 
97; 2ed série T.9 (1874): 70-71. Arens’s Man-Eating Myth disputes the claim of 
stone-age, or indeed any form of cannibalism. While Vogt shied away from a con- 
cluding analysis of European society, a review in Matériaux pour Histoire Primitive 
“felt the need to correct this lack of a conclusion.” Indicating “some reserves con- 
cerning the argument” and insisting that “we do not share his opinion,” the editors 
nonetheless wanted to make explicit the claim that “dominated his [Vogt’s] entire 
dissertation”: “that all of Christian Europe, in the celebration of communion, par- 
ticipates in the ancient Mexican sacrifice and in symbolic anthropophagy.” Mater 
aux pour VHistoire Primitive T.7 (1872): 251. 

11. See Bourgarel, “Des Races de POcéanie francaise,” and “Rapport sur un 
Mémoire”; Rochas, La Nouvelle Calédonie et ses habitants, pp. 302-5; Alcan, p. 58. 

12. See Schafer. 


13. See Barrows. ; 
14. Fora history of conservative and racist social science leading up to Vichy, see 


Lebovics. See Hanna for a history of morale, moralization, and demoralization in 
the years of World War I. 
15. Rebieére, p. 112. 

16. Ibid., pp. 112-13. 

emi...) 113. 
18. Ibid., p. 113. 
19. Indeed, the choice 
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formulation of the same tendency. See his La Morale des tdées forces. Nicolet explains: 
“(These ideas [of law, liberty, equality, and justice | needn't be superior to social re- 
ality nor to positive law to be logically valid or effective. It 1s sufficient that they are 
expressed, diffused, taught; that they designate a goal so that idealism ceases to bea 
metaphysical error and becomes a moral and political truth. .. .[These ideas] be- 
come ‘forces,’ to use the expression dear to Fouillée” (pp. 490-92). See also the 
writings of Fouillée’s son-in-law, Guyau. 

21. Agathon, p. 102; Izoulet, p. 241. For more information on de Tarde and 
Massis, see Wohl, pp. 5-41. 

22. LaCapra, p. 52; Sternhell, p. 146; Mauss apologized for the “dangerous” im- 
plications of this theory after the rise of fascism. 

23. Durkheim, “Individual and Collective Representations,” pp. 25-26, 34. See 
Rabinow, “Representations are Social Facts,” for a demonstration of the lasting 
significance of Durkheim’s methodological innovation. 

24. On this point, see Geertz; Shore. 

25. For a brilliant representation of the hyperspiritual in Durkheim, see Fields, 
Pp. 193-203. 

26. Durkheim, “Individualism,” pp. 44-45. See LaCapra’s discussion of Durk- 
heim and the Dreyfus Affair, pp. 72-75. 

27. Durkheim, “Individualism,” pp. 45-46. See Renouvier, “Le Catholicisme, 
Le Protestantisme,” p. 145; and the discussion in Chapter 4. 

28. Durkheim, “Individualism,” pp. 51-52, 48-49. 

29. Durkheim “L’Allemagne audessus de tout,” pp. 44-45. Durkheim speaks 
here of volonté, will, not desire, as Herbert would have it in Culture and Anomie, pp. 
68-73. Durkheim’s condemnation of the aggressively expansionist German state 
bears quotation here: “L’Etat, voila la seule forme concréte et historique que puisse 
prendre le sur-€tre dont Nietzsche s’est fait le prophete .. . et Pest 4 devenir ce sur- 
étre que Etat Allemand doit s’employer de toutes ses forces. ... Ces projets 
denvahir Angleterre par la voie des airs, ces reves de canons don’t les projectiles se- 
raient presque affranchis des lois de la pesanteur, tout cela fait penser aux romans 
@un Jules Verne ou d’un Wells. On se croit transporté dans un milieu irréel of rien 
ne resiste plus a la volonté de Phomme” (pp. 45-46). 

30. For a comprehensive treatment of the question of evolution and cultural de- 
velopment, see George Stocking’s account of Franz Boas’s theory of culture in Race, 
Culture and Evolution, pp. 195-233. 

31. Theories of the evolution of morals existed in diverse guises in the late nine- 
teenth century—from Spencer, The Study of Sociology and The Data of Ethics to Le- 
tourneau, L’Evolution de la morale; and Nietzsche. 

32. Lévy-Bruhl’s later works strayed into embarrassing generalities about the 
contrast between “primitive” and “civilized” peoples, the first thought to be embed- 
ded in irrational webs of collective sentiments and participations, the latter able to 
think freely and with rational categories. Mirroring Durkheim’s conviction that 

primitive people” display greater conscience collective than moderns, Lévy-Bruhl ac- 
cepted too easily the argument for the “common development of mankind” and 
made blithe descriptions of the nature of thought among “civilized” people. For an 
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incisive evaluation of the fai]; 
A ae ee Shee so merits of Lévy-Bruhl’s theories regarding 
33. Lévy-Bruhl, pp. 53-66. | 
34. Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
35. Ibid., pp. 163-64. 
36. Ibid., pp. 164-65. 
37. Ibid., pp. 165-66. 
38. Ibid., pp. 187-88. 
39. Ibid., p. 204. 


cc eae (see her note on Levinas, note 3, p. xix); Minster; La- 
»\ integrally into the self in “The Mirror Stage” in Ecrits; 
Auge. 

41. Lévy-Bruhl, pp. 205-6. 

42. The nonanthropocentric dimension of this moral art, moreover, leads into 
entirely other dimensions. See, for example, Latour; Deleuze and Guattari. 

43. The cultural terrain of the Parisian surrealists as charted by Clifford in The 
Predicament of Culture interacts with the Durkheimian movement, most especially 
through the courses taught by Marcel Mauss (pp. 122-29). The surrealist romance 
with primitivism, so well explored by Clifford, provided the endpoint from which 
research for this book began, as the question “What came before?” The cultural ef- 
fervescence around primitivism in the early twentieth century (and that is not the 
subject of the chapter) underscores my selective and intentionally limited focus on 
certain Durkheimian ideas. 
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I. Archival Sources 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


Archives Nationales, Section d’Outre Mer 
Personal dossiers from the déportés, including undelivered letters to and from 
the prisoners. 
Series géographique: Nouvelle-Calédonie (abbreviated sg/nc) 
Series H- Penal Colony: 
Hr-3: Transportation et déportation, études preliminaires, 1792-1868. 
Ho-11: Guyane et Nouvelle-Calédonie, Organisation des penitenciers, 1856- 
To 
Hiz Transportation des insurgés de juin 1848. 
H21 Condamnés coloniaux, envois en France, 1871-78. 
H30 Nouvelle-Calédonie, convois des condamnés de la Commune, 1871-73. 
H35 Rapatriements en France, 1856-80. 
Hs6 Nouvelle-Calédonie, Correspondance des condamnés, 1874-8o. 
Hs7 Mémoires et documents sur la colonisation pénale et le regimes des 
bagnes. 
Hs9 Guyane et Novelle-Calédonie, comptabilité et correspondance, 1853-60. 
H69-104 Deportation de la Communards. 
H781-840 Nouvelle-Calédonie. 


CHARTRES 


Collection Bouge, Musée des beaux arts (11,5 
Joseph Bouge, French colonial official in the 
L’Album de Vile des Pins, and personal papers of Bouge. 
of the collection by Anne-Marie Joly, Collection Bouge; 
(Chartres, Imprimerie Durand, no date). 


oo documents collected by Louis- 
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NOUMEA, NEW CALEDONIA 

Archives territoriales; Amsterdam Collection. Named for its original location, the 
territorial archives in New Caledonia bought this collection in order to repatri- 
ate substantial documents concerning the Communards. The collection in- 
cludes memoirs, ephemeral newspapers such as Veilles Calédontennes, June 7, 28, 
1877, and sketches. 

The Société d’études historiques de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, directed by Bernard 
Brou, is very active publishing both current research and nineteenth-century 
documents. They do not maintain an archive but have a small reading room 
with most of their publications available. 


PARIS 


Archives Nationales fart 
Series F12, Expositions Universelles, esp. 3514 & 3670 sections historiques et 
ethnographiques for 1878; 3827, Expo. Coloniale at the 1889 Expo. Univer- 
selle 
Series F21 Musée du Trocadero, esp. 4907-8, on ethnographic collections 
Archives de la armée de la terre, Chateau Vincennes 
Ly23, Ly39, Ly28. Personal dossiers on the trials of the Communards and on 
colonial officials 
Bibliotheque Historique de la Ville de Paris (BHVP) 
Actualités anciennes sur la Commune de Paris, les Communards, les Versaillais, 
et les Expositions Universelles (primitivisme et colonies) 
Bibliotheque Nationale, manuscrits, Paris 
Paschal Grousset, correspondence with his editor Hetzel 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Fonds de la société de geographie 
visual sources on the south Pacific and ethnographic-style articles 
Centre de documentation pour l’Oceanie, Paris 
Current government documents concerning French territories 
Direction de la Musée Nationaux, Conservation, Louvre 
Series E.M. 1-8, Musée de la Marine, Musée Dauphin, Musée @’Ethnographie. 
Mid-nineteenth-century documents concerning the need for, and the estab- 
lishment of, an ethnographic museum to house the “curiosities” located in 
the Louvre. Documents through the end of the century concerning the 
growing ethnographic collection. 
Paris Prefecture of Police 
Series B, BA, BB 
464~68 Amnesty & related documents, 1872-82 
469-70 Repatriation of the Communards 
483 Paris Commune & Colonial Insurgents 
BA 123 Universal Exposition of 1900 
BA 377-84 Universal Exposition of 1878 
BA 891 anniversaries of March 18, 1871, 1878-99, 1900-1901 
BA 483 1871 Insurrection, Paris, Lyon, Marseille 
Personal dossiers on prominent Communards 
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papers L’Album de Vile des Pins and eget 
New Caledonia. ebdomaire, published by the déportés in 


SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 


Mitchell Library Manuscript Collection, including memoirs of Reverend Joseph 


Lear ee Caporn. Early dactylographs and daguerreotypes from 
MICROFILM 


Pacific Manuscripts Bureau (PMB) created by Australian National University 
project. Loaned from the director of the Melanesian Resource Center, Kathryn 
Creely, University of California, San Diego. The collection includes Catholic 
and Protestant missionary records from across the Pacific. The Archives of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Nouméa are filmed on reels OMPA 179-360. See esp. 
OMPA films 179-94 for records from the establishment of the mission until 
the late nineteenth century. These include personal diaries and letters, official 
correspondence and directives, and manuscript ethnographic reflections. See as 
well OMPA reels 203, 205, 210, 215, 220, 24.7, 281, 353. 


IT. Journals and Newspapers 


Annales de la Propagation de la Foi. Lyon. (abbreviated: Annales) 
L’Album de Vile des Pins (collection Bouges & St. Denis) 
Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Oceaniennes 1917-45, then Journal de la Société des 
Oceamistes 
Bulletin de la Societé de Géographie 
Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie (abbreviated: Bulletin) 
Le Cri du Peuple (ed. Jules Valles) 
Critique Philosophique 
Figaro 
l°?Homme 
VIllustration - 
Journal Officiel de la Nowvelle-Calédome 
Journal Al de la Republique francaise (abbreviated: JORF) 
Journal Officiel de la Commune de Parts 
Matériaux pour VHistoire Primitive de 
. ye (1882-89). 
€ Monde Coloni stv€ 
Notice sur la ae x la Nouvelle-Calédonte, 1872-79 (abbreviated as NDNC) 
Le Raseur (collection Bouges) 
Revue @’Anthropologie 1872-89 
Revue a Ethnographie 
Revue des Deux Mondes 


PHomme (1864-88), then Revue a’Ethnogra- 
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